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PREFACE. 


The first edition of Professor Albert Grunwedel's handbook on 
Buddhisthcke Kunst in Indien appeared in 1893, and the hope 
was expressed in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society that the 
work might appear in English, as “ it ought to be in the hands of all 
antiquarians in India." Believing that so important a publication 
might, by a few additions, form a useful general guide to the 
Buddhist sculptures in the museums alike of India and- Europe, I 
have prepared the present edition. Miss A. C. Gibson very kindly 
translated for me the first edition ; but by the time it was ready for 
the press. Prof. Griinwedel had begun his second edition containing 
extensive additions and alterations. This involved delay and a 
revision of the whole MS. Considerable additions have also been 
made to this translation, which have, partly at least, been indicated, 
and about fifty illustrations are added. 

The difficulties in interpreting the Gflndhfird Buddhist sculptures 
arise chiefly from their fragmentary and unconnected condition. 
This has been lamentably increased by the ignorance or disregard 
of scientific methods on the part of the excavators of these remains. 
Monasteries and stupas were dug into and demolished without 
regard to what might be learnt in the process by modern methods ; 
the more complete fragments only were saved, w ithout note of their 
relative positions or any attempt to recover smaller portions and 
chips by which -they might have been pieced together ; and the 
.spoils were sent to various museums, often without mention of the 
sites from which they emanated. They were often further .scattered 
at the will of excavators among diftcrent museums and private 
collections, and we cannot now place together the whole of the 
find from a single site, so as to compare the style,— and still less 
the order of the reliefs ; —while, of the ’more carefully surveyed, 
such plans and sections as were made are aefec»i>’», and without 
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explanatory descriptions. It is sincerely to be desired that, in 
future, the Government of India will prevent amateur excavation.^, 
and make sure that their excavators really know how such work 
ought to be executed. 

To the “ General-Verwaltung'" of the Royal Museum, Berlin, I 
am very deeply indebted for the use of the whole of the illustrations 
in the second edition, and to Professor Grunucdel himself for others 
from Globus (3 Feb. 1900); he has also kindly looked over the 
proofs: and for these favours 1 would respectfully tender grateful 
acknowledgments. 

To the Royal Institute of British Architects I am indebted for 
the use of illustrations 51, 55, 102, 103, and 104: and to Mr.W. Griggs 
for 35 blocks that had been prepared for papers on the GAndh&ra 
sculptures in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry (Nos. 62, 
63, and 69). 

With this manual in his hand, it is hoped, the visitor to any 
collection of Buddhist sculptures will find it no difficult task to 
understand their character and meaning. ' Much still remains to be 
added to our information ; but it is only when complete’ delineations 
of the sculptures In various museums and private collections, on the 
Barahat fragments, and in the Ka/rheri, Elura, and other Bauddha 
caves are made available, that we shall be able to interpret more 
fully the iconography of Buddhism. Towards this object some 
real progress has recently been made by the Government of India 
having ordered the photographing in detail of the SAnchl reliefs 
and of the small collections of Gdndh&ra sculptures in the Bombay 
and Madras museums. 

JAS. Burgess. 

Edinburgh, 

isi May^ igdt. 
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BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA. 


CUAl'TER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

T he artistic efforts of ancient India, specially of the early 
Huddliist period, ate only slightly connected with the general 
histoiy of ait. I'rom the very hrst two separate schools aie met 
with • one of them, the older — (when the political history of the far 
East under the. Persians had come to an end) — boirows Persian 
fornis, and, indiret tly, some Greek ones, and confined as it is to 
India, suhsequemly becomes the basis ot all that may be called 
Indian art — Ihulclhist as well as Hrahmaniial. The other, which 
originated in the extreme noith-west of India, depends on the 
antique ait which espiied when the Roman empiie had atcom- 
plished Its de\elopmenl of the Mediterranean lUftions : Inter it 
formed a basis for the hieiarchical art of Central and h.astcrn Asia 
No other reaction to the art of the West has occuried • the types 
developed on Indian soil are permanently found in the civilized w orld 
of India and Eastern Asia.’ The religious character, so deeply' 
rooted in the national life of the Indian races, has also continued 
the guiding principle in their art. In a critical examination of the 
monuments of ancient -India, therefore, it is the antiquarian 
interest, connected with the history of religion and civilization, 
that is the most prominent 

'I'hc art of ancient India has ahvays been a purely religious 
one , its architecture as well as the sculpture, which has ahvays 
been intimately connected therewith, was never and nowhere em- 
ployed for secular purpo.ses. It owed its origin to the growth of a 
religion which has been called in Europe Buddhism from the 
honorary title of its founder — “the Buddha”-— 'the Enlightened 
one.’ 

The sculpture of ancient India, originating as it did in religious 
tendencies and destined to serve religious purposes, could only 

’ Coiif especially Kuti The source of Japanese art, Ilansei Zasshi. xii. 1, 

1897, 10-13, Tlie hi'urativfc pilrt of llflllinmii art, so far as we are now acquainted 
with It, 18 based eseenliaUy upon Buddbist elements,— so much so indeed that the 
<Xiiiva figures originated at the same time as the Xorlueru Buddhist, appear to ha^e 
used types, whilst the icouugi-aphy of the Vish«u cult embraces ofaiefit Buddhist 
eteipents to wbieh a different mterpretation iias been giTeti. But still more dependent 
ou Buddhism are the represeutatious of Jaina art. How fhr this theory >nu,\ be modi- 
fied by the new excavations promised by Oldenburg { ZawHk I, ji. 850, «nd 
note 8) N for the fntm-e to decide. 
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follow Its 6wn immediate purpose in sacred representations: other- 
wise it was, and remained, simply decorative and always connected 
with architecture. In accordance with the Indian character, the 
sacred representations themselves were not so much the outset of 
the development as its end. According to the view of life prevailing 
among the Hindus, purely artistic execution never found scope in the 
existence of schools, but only in sporadic instances The sacred 
figures themselves even came to be employed again decoratively 

Since the history of Indian civilization became better know n in 
Europe, our previous ideas respecting the antiquity of Hindu art have 
been found to be very exaggerated. In fact. Indian art is the most 
modern of all Oriental artistic efforts. No important monument 
goes further back than the third century B.C The period of its 
development comprises about a thousand years — from the third 
century B.C. to the sixth or seventh century A.D In Asiatic 
countries, outside India, which subsequently embraced the doc- 
trines of Buddha, eccleskstical art is developed on the basis of 
Indian types until the middle ages (13th to 14th century). Till 
then the sculptures are executed in stone and frequently on a large 
scale, but gradually the Buddhist sculpture becomes a miniature 
manufacture in different materials— wood and clay fn place of stone, 
and later, in metal casts — carried on as a trade. 

Indian art, as already mentioned, borrowed from two artistic 
schools, complete in themselves, but of very different characters — 
the ancient Oriental, introduced through the Achajmenides, and 
the Graeco-Roman ; and the elements thus acquired it utilized for 
national themes. In its relation on one hand to the vague hybrid 
style of the Achaemenides whose influence, in the more ancient 
monumental groups of India, led to the introduction of certain 
Greek elements, the native Indian style, with its animated and 
powerful conceptions of nature, succeeded in preserving its inde- 
pendence and in developing itself up to a certain point. The 
introduction of early ideal types and the antique style of com- 
position, on the othe^ hand, resulted in a rigijl adherence to 
consecrated forms, that is, to a canon. 

Above all, stress must be laid on the fact that in comparison 
with the vast extent of the country, the monuments are far from 
numerous, that great numbers of them have been destroyed through 
the indolence or by the sheer Vandalism of men of other faiths, so 
that considerable monumental groups, in good preservation, remain 
only where the districts subsequently became deserted and the 
monuments were consequently forgotten and so saved from direct 
destruction at the hand of man ; or where, asrhappened in Ceylon, 
the old religion remained and protected the monuments of olden 
times. Jt is therefore exceedingly difficult to represent a continuous 
development'? the individual monuments appear as independent 
' .groups, tpe connexion of which can bo sketclicd only in a general 
this the difficulty of dating the separate munuments, 
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dependent on chance discoveries of inscriptions dated in eras tliat 
are not always sufficiently defined, inferences from the form of 
alphabet used, etc. It is true that in this domain new and import- 
ant materials may any day be discovered. As concerns further the 
development of the artistic canon of the modern schools of 
Buddhism — which, on account of their valuable tradition, afford 
(as we shall see) a valuable source of information for the ai.?lysis of 
the subjects represented — as yet critical works thereon hardly exist. 

In India itself. Buddhism has been extinct for centuries. The 
remains of the first golden age, under king Aioka, have for the 
most part perished : single monumental group‘5 — gigantic heaps of 
rubbish, still testify to the time when Central India was quite 
covered with Buddhist buildings But in the traditional forms of 
the temples still in existence outside India, we find highly important 
materials for an explanation of the old representations. Buddhist . 
archaeology must therefore begin with the investigation of the 
modern pantheon, especially of the northcm schools, t e, of the 
religious forms of Tibet, China, and Japan, so as to recognise the 
different artistic types, and trying to identify them with the ancient 
Indian. Combined with researches into the history of the sects 
and, above all, of the hierarchy, there must be a separation of the' 
different phases from one another, and the eai liest forms must be 
looked for to a certain extent by eliminating later developments. 

The solution of many difficulties will be reached when the history 
of the different types of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, gods and 
demons, &c., is traced. Unfoitunately, however, the raw material 
required for this task has not yet, to any extent, been made access- 
ible But besides pictures and sculptures there is a class of 
literature, belonging especially to the northern school, that is of 
great importance to Bauddha archieology. '1 he modern precepts 
for the manufacture of representations, of Buddhas and Bodhisaltvas 
— containing the dimensions and arrangement of the figure with 
the ceremonial rites to be performed, even to the animating of the 
figure by means of a relic, the opening of the eyes, and .so on, — 
these, as well as the voluminous descriptions of the gods, found in 
the Tibetan Kanjur and especially in the Tan-jur,' with data as to 

' K'lnjur— written in Tilwtaii AKa-jjyur, the ''tnnnilnted itonl of Unddh#”— iethe 
title of the onnonicsl htcralnro of Tibet In the Rojnl Eibtury at llerlin i« n hsmi- 
.oomely ereeutrd MS. copy in Its richly decorated eoveis exhibit repre- 

sent itioiis of the itods executed in void and gay colours; nil are nnined. It wonld he 
a iperiturious end, for the history of th$ cert)*, an important tnah to commre Ibeso 
uiiAures with the contents Of the vplutnoa. The oompatiMW of the jltastratlona of the 
Tibetan gods ( Pantheon T\eAa«anjiU(h9 ffutukv, the five hundred gods of Nar* 
thang, &(> ) with the Buddha Banthtna ofSifpea published by Hoffmann, a* well as 
Ti^ilh the >i’e)ialcae uuuiatnres described hy A- Pouoiier, would be another useful taslc. 

Bargess, GaadMra Scafpfaret, sep. repir,, p, IS, or doMt\fiid, Ari) vol.VIlI, 
p, 4O. The Tanjnr, Tib, 4»Tan-gyup, lUenuiy “The tmnslateAdocWDe,” forms to 
somoexteiittiiecommentary to the Kanjur r the edition at Berlin is in voliiniee 
(Hao-tbang printing) and conhiins much material for the history of art. The Indian 
miniatnres are of course mote wiltj'ihle than the Tibetan soureest— and the Japanese 
tradition, which has in many cases retained Iheloldest forma, should not be uvertoolicd. 
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the proportions of the figures, aureoles, attributes, &c , are author- 
ities on Buddhist iconography. To these, as yet, little attention 
has been paid, but their importance must not be underestimated. 
Just as little known arc the manuals on sorcery — the Sddhanatndla : 
they are important inasmuch a.s thbj' pre.scribe for the exorcist the 
dress and attributes by which, according to the conceptions of the 
degenerate northern school, the Bodhisattva to be conjured may 
be propitiated : but these attributes arc always the same as those 
of the deity himself. 

In the following investigation an attempt will be made to retrace 
this retrograde path and to determine some of the principal types, 
on the basis of the materials now accessible, and to analyse the 
component forms. For this reason — although the investigation 
only concerns ancient Indian art — we shall frequently have to go 
beyond India, especially with a view to determine the types ; for 
Tibetan and Japanese forms present highly interesting develop- 
ments of Indian models. .As an aid to understanding the summary 
of the history of the Buddhi.st religion, the following chronological 
table" may be found useful. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TAULK. 

R.(',SSd-5S9, C.vrui or Kiiru'<li of tho Acliusmejiiiii) took Ikib.doi) mill 

foandod the t’cii>mu Eiiipire. 

357 rrohiible dato of the birth of Siddhartlm, or Uautnmn A'SIvj ii Mum, 
the liuddiiii. 

525 Siddhilrthii. beuumo an uiioolic ; iisKUined lluddlmhood 

SOO BSFOHB OHBlSn. 

321-183 Direioo Uystuiipes (l)ar,vtt\U!ih'Viiilittthim) kirifj of Perbiii. 

51 1-181). UinibhAra or A'reulkn, king of liliigndha. 

150-101. AiAliiiiitru or K&nikn, bon of Hinibisdin, king of Miigndhn. 
iy.')-163. Xar.'tO'i (Khihiylrshil), kinif dl Porbia; Tberuiopy Im, 480. 

■178 TirMhnkii of Ko^al.i e\tenuiiiuU‘d the ^dk.Ml uliiii. 

177 Piirinirvdua dr dentil of &'Akya Muni; and lint Buddliibt Council at 

RiljiiKialia. 

400 BUFOItB CHRIS'!. 

877 Becoiid l)uddhi«t Counoil (?), Siiid to have been held nt Vaimli in the 
lOtU year of Kidanoka. 

326 AloMtndor of Mucedon invaded India after conquuring Peraia and 
Soi'diana, 

321-280. Seleukoj Nik'ilor, iu the pirlition of Ale.xander’b empire, obtained 
U'lhylon, Syria, imd Persia: Porus and Tnvili’s were allowed to hold 
the Piinjfih. , 

315-201. ('luindrauuiita tSaadrukoUos) founded the Maury n dynnbty in India. 
312 Eni of ti)e Seleukides, Out. Lt. 

303 Sek'iikos invaded Ilnktrin and India ; Megasthenes his smbaasador. 

300 BBFOBB OBRIBX.''- 

' 201-263 UindiibAra aucuessor of Chandriigiipta; Dcimakhos ainbabsndor from 
Seluilkua, 

263-22L Awkn, itibtalled 258, third king of the Manrya dynasty'. 

256 llaktriu revolted from Antiokhua 'I'beos under Liodotos or Theodolor/ 
who founded U|o Grmco-lkktrian kingdom. 

SoOoir. Aisakea foundei^ the Pnrtbian kingdom. 

. 242 Ihuldbiat Council held nt PiVuliputra; and missionariefi ser.ii to 

I , "T,;qey‘U)iv, Gandhirn, Kaaliinir, &c. 

, u'^^jjteiwion of tUgt gheli by Prof. Grmnvedel iu the HaiidiSch, 
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300 £1170Ba CHBIST, oontlnaad 

220 li«thyd6mo!) Ujiurped Uaktriiiand extended the Greek iiower in liidiii 
and 'i’arlary. 

205 Antiokhox III, Magnua, fornied a treaty nith Sojihagaaenoa, au Indiiiti 
prince. 

200 BX70BB OHRISX. 

180 Eukratides extended his power in llie P,inh'ih .uid liaktria. 

178 The efauga dymsty In Iiidii. tnunded by Pushyamilra. 

178 cir, The Andhrabhntyn flyiristy IniindHl in the ilekhun. 

145 cir Menindcr (or ^hlmda) of San.'.ili in the PdiijAb. 

11(1 oir, Probihlo dale ol bdnclu gatpn.iy>. 

139 MiLliriditicit of Ibitlhia overthren the Oraico-Biiktriun kingdom, 

120 ll'iktria overrun liy Skythuiis 
110-80 oir. l)ii/l/(a Gamaai rultng'in Ceylon 
100 BBFOBS OaiUBT. 

03 by nil became a Roman prnvinee. 

57 Samvat era oi Malna. and VWterii India, Sept. 18lh 
43 oir. The Bauddin doctrines firet reduced to writing in C’ey Ion : the Jlhar- 
maruotiika t<chism. 

80 The Kuehana tribe of the Tueh-ti under KozuloKudphibCS subiugatos 
Kabul. 

BIBTB 07 OHBIBX. 

A.D, 30oir, Gondopharee or Gudaphura ruled west of the Indus or in Gandhkra 
and the Kkbul valley. 

„ „ Gandhkra school of sculpture began. 

07 Ming>tii emperor of China, received Buddhist missionaries. 

78 Kaiiishka the Kushan, king of Isortli- Western India. 

100 A7XXB CHBIBX. 

100 oir. Buddhist Council at JAlundhara, presided over by Tasumitra. 

107 Indiaiv embassy to Trajan. 

130 oir, isasik Buddhist caves excavated. 

188 Indian embassy to Antoninus I’ius. 

130-200 cir, NkgiLrjuna, founder of the ^adhyiimika system, flourished. 

170 cir. AmaSvati stflpa rail; earlier cares at Kaahuri excavated. 

200 'A7X1!B OHBIBX. 

226 Ardeshir-BilbegHn of I’arthia founded the hasknieii dy nasty of Fersia 
260 Valerian defeated by Sbapiir the Sksfiiiian, 

2fl4 Odeniithaa of Faluiym repulsed Sh.ipur ; period of Palmyrene greatest 
prosperity. 

270 Manes flourished p Manichtean heresy: be died 371. 

273 Defeat of 7.eiiabia and fail of Palmyra. 

300 A7'imiB OHBIBX. 

319 Uhaiidragupta I, of the Guptidynnaty crowned; Gupta epoch. 

360 Repulse of the Romans by iibapur 11 nt Biugana and Bezabdu, 

371 Shapur 11. renewed the war against Umne and was defeated : died 379. 

372 Buddhism introduced into Korea. 

400 A7XliB OBBlBT. 

389>4U. Fali-hlhii, a Chinese Buddhist, travelled in India and Ceylon. 

401-414. Chindragupta U, Gupta king; insonptions at Saflohi and Udiyagiri, 
420 Buddhaghosa of Ceylon, tranidntor of tbe'Atthal-afAtf and author of 
the TatuiitUi JUaggo, 

422 War between Uabarftm or Tamhriim of Persia and (he emperor 
Tlteodosius. 

430 Kidhra Shahi established the kingdom of tlie little Kushiuis tii Gan- 
' -dliAra, but they were expelled by the Ephthalltes or While Huns, 

A.D. 470. 

408 Ruiasena, king of Ceylon, erected an image of Maitroya, 

472 Simha, tlie Buddhist patriarch, put to death by Mibirokuta of btgaia, 
, who persecuted the Buddhists in Gandfa(kra, ’ 

800 A7inlK OHBXBX. 

318 BuilK-yun, Gtirnese pilgrim, resided la Qni dnkra. 

„ The Buddhist TVipftoii'a, first ouUeoted in Chinese by Wu-ti, 
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600 AVTSB OHBIST, continued. 

520 oir. Vueubindlitt and Arja Asanga, lluddbist teachers in Gandhilm. 

552 Vuddhisiu introduced into Japan Irom Korea. 

578 lladilrai Urahmanical cavee excavated. 

591 Khusrd Tarriz restored to the throne of Persia by the emperor 
M.iuriue. 

eOO AFIDB CHBIST. 

60H Haishavardliaua of TlUneevar epoch of his era. 

609 KliiihrO overran Syria and took Damascus and Jerusalem, Old 
625 ciT. Pulikcsiii II , the Chalukya king, received an embassy from Khusrd 
of Persia 

62')-G13 III lien Ths ing, from China, travelled and studied in India. 

632 Buddhism propiit.ited in Tibet under king Sruni;-ttsan-ig.ira-po. 

631 Council held at Kanyakubj t under Ilarshavardhnnii 

632-651 Vasdi] trd, the last Slsaiiian kiug, ovorthroivn by the Musalmuns, 651. 

639 Ihtddhism introduced into Siam 

671-695 I-tsing from China tnvetled in India and the M.Uay archipelago. 


We may now attempt a very brief sketch of ancient Indian 
history. The civilization of the country is ascribed to the Arya 
race, a branch of the so-called Indo-Germanic family, which immi- 
grated into the peninsula from the noith-west and, in part, at once 
overcame the peoples settled there, and, after two thousand years’ 
labour, compelled them, partly, to adopt their system of civilization 


The Indian peninsula forms a world by itself, whose inhabitants, 
originally totally different, thus amalgamated into one whole, 
whilst in detail they represent all grades of social life from bar- 
oariamrof the rudest kind to the most refined hyperculture. 
Entirely cut off from the outer world, this mighty land seems 
intended by nature to provide for its inhabitants a peculiar develop- 
ment vvith a sulficfently independent movement. From north-west 
to north-east the peninsula is sharply separated from North Asia 


by a mountainous range of prodigious height in the snow peaks of 
the Himalayas- only the Kabul passes on the Kabul river afford 


free communication with the north-west This is the old high r'oad 
by which the Aiyans penetrated and which the conquerors of 
antiquity and of the Middle Ages also followed. 

On the north-west fi'onticr several large rivers come, down from 
the wc.storn icgions of the Himalayas towards the south-west, and 
flow through a broad, hot, and storm-beaten plain. This is the 
land of the Five Rivers, the Panj^b, — the first land that the 


/Vrj'ans possessed themselves of, when they conquered and pene- 
trated into India (cir. 200O B.C. ?). while the IrAnians, a people 
closely akin to them, directed their course to the nearer East. 
Other mighty rivers of far greater volume than those of the Panj&b 
also flow from the H imfflayas, but towards the east. 'I'hey traverse 
a vast, sandy, low-lying plain- which owes to theiyi its tropical 
vegetation. This plain is HinduitA-n proper — the cradle of 
ancient Indian civiliaation which, following thence the course of 
the river-s. advanced to their mouths. In the iicriod which followed, 
tjic Aryans by degrees became acquainted with the coasts of the 
lieninsula of the Dekhan (Sanskrit; llakshinapatha — the path on 
^ _ the right), whid't Lica to the south of Hindustan, and thhy also made 
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their way graduaHy into its interior — a high plateau rising towards 
the south. Notwithstanding the enclosed position of the Peninsula, 
extraneous influences have not been wanting ; indeed, they operated 
only the more decidedly and perceptibly, the rarer they were. 

To these foreign elements, which penetrated from the north- 
west, Indian art belongs in a very marked degree. The most 
important basis for the development of an independent art among 
any people lies in its religion. The gods of the ‘Indian Aryans, 
when the Vace was still in the Panjib, were personified nature 
forces of an unusually vague form. The old “ ritual -poems " of this 
people, the "^gveda, gives us sufficient information as to this. The 
ever-recurring myth of the theft of the fertilizing Rain by 
malicious demons, which are then killed by the gods \devai), 
whereon the Rain is again set at liberty, and brings food, riches, 
and happiness, is,' for example, ascribed to almost all the principal 
deities. The stolen Rain appears as '* treasures,” as “ cows,” as 
“ Wet:” Milk or Water The place whence the demons get these 
treasures is sometimes a bank of clouds, sometimes a mountain: in 
the language of these old poems, the words for clouds and moun- 
tains are confounded. In short, the world of gods merges into 
nature, so that the Vedic mythology, in common with other nature 
religions {e.g. the German), has an elementary and quite unplas^ic 
character. The Vedic idea indeed goes further: each individual 
god, unrestricted by the control of another deity, appears when the 
sacrificer calls upon him ; for the sacrificer each is the chief god, in 
full possession of all the divine attributes Thus it is difficult to 
define the peculiarities of the separate divinities ; a development 
into fixed characters does not belong to this early period. But it 
is important in the history of art that in the thunder-storm all the 
principal figures fight against the demons. One is specially promi- 
nent in the Veda \ it is .Ja k r a (I’&li, Sakka), the god of thunder, 
and in the oldest Buddhist Sutras also, he is almost the only deity of 
clearly pronounced type. Artistic representations of the very hazy 
figures of Vedic mythology were clearly impossible. The precise 
reduction to rule of the qudlitie-i, sphciuh of influence, and attributes 
of the Hindu gods, belongs only to the post-lJuddhist period when, 
by the sanction of numerous popular cults, till then disdained, more 
defined figures appeared. 

In X'cdic times sacred representations ucre not required. As the 
offering of sacrifice strengthened the god, — made him cajiable of 
granting the desires of the suppliant. — it was the principal thing. 
On the strength of thi.s idea a laboriously developed sacrificial 
1 itual arose, which, when properly performed, could compel the 
god to the service of men^ Of course,, we meet with specimens of 
primitively artistic character; altars in the form of a Garu(fa, 
&c., without being able to form a clear idea of the architecture and 
plastic art of that early period. For the rest, from the Vedic 
poems we learn little of pictorial art. Some passages certainly, in 
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quite late poems may be regarded as speaking of idols, possibly 
belonging to domestic worship. 

In the primitive period, the spoked-wheel is referred. to as the 
grandest kind of work of the Vedic Aryans. And for primitive 
man, the construction of a spoked wheel does, indeed, betoken a 
vast stride forwards. In the Kigveda the wheel (with its spokes, of 
which “none is the last”) and its form arc favourite similes, and 
often executed representations. “ ’1 he much-laudcd Indra,” (thus 
it says in the 'RXgveda, vii. 32, 20) “ I incline by means of the song, 
as a Cartwright bends the nm of a wheel made of good wood or 
(Jakia) “the lightning in his hand, rules over all men, as the lim 
of a wheel embraces the spokes” {ieLtgv. i. 32, 35). It would cany 
us too far to follow out all the similes ; the wheel remains in the 
Indian civilised world of antiquity, and even down to modern 
times, as the symbol of occult power, the theme for grand poetical 
similes. The Buddhists took the wheel, as we shall see below, as 
one of the distinctive emblems of their religion. 

As for stone buildings ai that early age, we may at least 
suppose strong walls for defence and rough conical stone con- 
structions over the graves of kings, which latter custom has been 
inferred from a study of the stSpa architecture to be discussed 
below. All buildings for secular ends were in wood, as they are in 
Indo-China and the eastern archipelago to the present day. 

It should be mentioned that, in the early period of Indian civiliz- 
ation, rich and really quite artistic gold ornamentation was every- 
where known. 

Over-population, and perhaps also the crowding-in of other 
Aryan races, forced a portion of the Aryans to leave the Panjab 
and follow the course of the rivera flowing eastwards. The close 
of the Vedic period shows us confederations of peoples opposing 
each other and bands of Aryans pouring into the valley of the 
Ganges, in the tropical climate of which a civilization is developed 
altogether different from that of the Vedic age in the Panjib. The 
races left behind in the Panjab have no share in this new period of 
civilization ; from this time forward they go their own way, are 
copsidered by the inhabitants of Hindustan as kingless and ex- 
cluded (Ara jA / ra, the Adraistoi of the Greeks), but i-etain their 
full fighting powers. 

The fifth century before Christ plays a decisive r 61 e in the history 
of th,^ eairly peoples of the so-called Indo-Germanic race. The 
three nations that first left their impres.s on the history of mankind 
as civilizing powers of tbe noblest kind, were the Indian Aryans, 
the Iranians who hardly differed from them in dialect, and the 
Hellenes with their kindred races. We cannot Jhere_discuss the 
fUodamcntjaHy different practical proofs of the national disposition.s 
df these peoples; hut it is important to mention that the essentially 
philosophically disposed character of the Indian 
fpjffijhs' is taet again In the course of history among the 
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western peoples allied to them, and they derived from them 
faculties which the Indian soil could not have brought to maturity 
At the end of the sixth century the Persians and Medes had laid 
the foundations of the first veritable empire of the ancient Orient — 
the empire of the Ach^menides. Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, succeeded in recovering the conquests of the great 
Cyrus, and organizing them into a powerful state under Medo- 
Persian supremacy. With this the ancient history of the hast 
closes its first period ; the Persians become the heirs of all the 
previous currents of civilization which, under their rule, merge 
into one. In the course of the fifth century Greek freedom is 
developed in the struggles with the kingdom of the Achaemcnides, 
and at the same time Greek culture attains its apogee. Now about 
the time that Pythagoras taught in Italy and before Socrates and 
Plato, Gautama Siddh^rtha the "Buddha," the sage of 
the i’ & k y a race (i'&kyamuni) was preaching deliverance from 
transmigration. The ethical precepts based on his teachings were 
the first among the religions of the world to spread beyond the 
bounds of the nation where they had birth. When the strict 
preservation of the national element among the peoples of antiquity 
is considered, this fact is of distinctive importance. 

A glance at the map shows India as the heart of the old world ; in 
fact, me ideas that emanated from India, the elements of culture 
matured there, had been derived from outside, had been recast and 
transformed over and over again by an indescribably fertile imagina- 
tion, sometimes indeed worked up even to extravagance, and in all 
these stages given out again broadcast to the world. In the rise of 
Indian studies, India was looked on as "the cradle of mankind,” the 
"seat of primasval wisdom this was a mistake. Still in one’s zeal 
to reduce everything to proper proportions we must not go so far 
as either to ignore or to minimise the immense importance of Indian 
life in the history of human culture 

Afterwards, the civilization of Athens became the foundation of 
all western culture; the religion of Buddha is the first universal 
religion, at least, for all countries lying east and north of India, — 
from the steppes of the Mongols and the mountainous wildernesses 
of Tibet, through Japan and far into the Indian arch.ipelago.* A 
century and a half after the Buddha’s death the Macedonian empire 
combined the states of Greece into a universal monarchy, which 
became the heir of the Achaemcnides. The Hellenes formed 

‘ II may be worth referring to Luuian 8L'hennnin)’iii orittque of Oulenber>;'e SiiMia, 
Srd ed. 1897, ui the Deuitehen LUeKtliir-Zeif^iiff, Nr. fi, 1899, 8*. I77ff. It f» note- 
worthy that, in contrast with the seal shown in reyresenting l)ud(lh!i'.s system ns a 
mere parrot-like imitation of the-Rrithmaniail, it should not Imve ovrarred to an,VDne 
that all Brithmon philosophy works pro rfowo—for the IMbmnn caste; and further 
tint, amid the constant squabbles on purely religions qiiestinni, we forget tlm meaning 
of liuddbuim in its bearing pu the history of uivih/ation. (Conf. Ehryureicli in 
Zeitiohrif, £thn6hfff«, 1897, T, 171), If Buddha wetc imiy on echnof ilie- IMhmans 
w hence hie success ? He seetne, however, to have been an unconmiott personality 1 
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the western frontier of this powerful kingdom j while on the east 
it was defined by the countries of north-western India first opened 
by Alexander the Gieat. 

It is important in the history of ancient Buddhist sculptures to 
remember the political relations which prevailed between the king- 
dom of the Achaemenides and N.W. India. Darius (old Persian 
Daryavaush),! son of Hystaspes. was the first king of the dynasty 
regarding whose territorial acquisitions and explorations in India 
we have trustworthy information. After this king, in greqt measure 
through struggles with cognate peoples, had restored the empire 
of his famous ancestors and had prepared the way at least for its 

[ )Owerful organization, he attempted, as Herodotus says, “ to explore 
arge parts of Asia." One of these undertakings was the search 
for the mouth of the Indus,* whither , an expedition, under 
Sky lax of Karyanda, was sent. In the later inscriptions* of this 
monarch, the Hindus (Hidhu) and the Gandh&ras (Gaddra) 
are mentioned among the subject peoples. They are the tributary 
dwellers by the Indus (Sansk. Sindhu ; Old Pers. Hindhu), and 
the Aryan inhabitants of Kdbfll and that district, known in India 
as Gandhdra, in Herodotus the Gandarioi."* Under Xerxes, 
the son and successor of Darius, the Hindhu and Gandhdra peoples 
belonging to the Arakhosian satrapy, still owed allegiance to the 
Persian king; Indian troops went to Greece with the great army, 
wintered with Persians and Medes under Mardonios in Thessaly, 
and sustained with them the defeat of P 1 a t ae a.“ Later they seem 
to have regained some of their independence ; still we know far 
too little about events in the east of the kingdom of the Achsemen- 
ides to be able to pronounce any judgment. 

To return to India; in the fifth century B.C we find the Indian 
Aryans, who had mude their way from the Panj^b into the plain of 
the Ganges, divided into a number of kingdoms under Brihman 
civilization. The most powerful of these states is the kingdom of 
Magadha; a rival state is that of K o ^ a I a, with its capital 
iSr&vastt (Pali; S&vatthi) on the R&pti, in what is now the Nep&^l 
'farlLi.^ Fierce feuds raged between these States and the neigh- 
bouring principalities tributary to them ; the struggles against the 
original inhabitants’had ceased long before. The system of caste 
is fully established. Side by side with the richly developed court 
life of the numerous great and small principalities — large fortified 
places are described — a luxurious city-life appears ; trade flourishes , 
in the towns a \ igorous industrial activity prevails. Along with 

* E'ovliniiun’s vol, H I , ji. 511, and Jour, R. Soe., vol, XL, ]t. 183. 

* Horodolns, Bk. iv. o. 

Bobislun IkiKkip. ui RiiwUnaou’s Stroiot%% vol. II., p, 693, and J. R. M, 
vol. X,., p. !fB0; J?«kliah-i-B,Ustam inaor., J'.H.A. Sou., vol. X„ p. 294 ; gee nlgo Lassen, 
4l^erthnm*, Bd. I., 8s, 6091. 

I 91} vii, o, 66. 

» iliAoioldi*. Bk, 66} viii, 118} ix, 31. 
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this is a frugal peasaut-class much left to itself — the real basis of 
Indian national life at all periods of Indian civilization. Religion 
is entirely in the hands of the Br&hmans ; a laboriously constiucted 
sacrificial ritual has sprung from the ancient Indian Nature- 
worship. The Brihmans alone are in possession of this ritual,, and 
through the sacred power of their sacrifices they can put a curb on 
the warrior nobles who are always at strife. The forms of worship 
of the other castes, especially of the common people, were quite 
left to themselves. In this way a popular worship, which becomes 
gradually more refined in propoit on as tne caste is nigner, is every- 
where found side by side with th« official religion of the “ gods in 
human form,” ie. the Brihmans. In the great sacrificial festivals 
of the princes the people participated at meet as speet.itors ; the 
domestic rites, the PiijA^ were a repetition on a smaTlEf SCSfe oi the 
official ceremonies. Every village had its sacred fig-tree which 
was supposed to be the abode of a god, to whom gifts (food, flowers, 
etc.) were brought [halikammam kar). The whole structure of 
Indian life is permeated by a deep religious character, which, with- 
out being called forth by exterior pressure, is the result of their 
condition. Whilst in the luxury of the cities a tendency towards 
pessimism makes itself felt, the people do not feel so much the 
need of an organised Nature-religion. The want of national 
feeling, the enervating influence of the climate, the contrasts 
between rich and poor, the exclusiveness of the State-worship, may 
have been the basis of this religious impulse. The caste system, 
which had been built up to keep the Aryan blood pure and to pre- 
vent intermarriages, was inimical to all true national feeling ; for 
the Indian, indeed, the caste system embraced the whole world. 
One who had no caste was of no account, and thus was no worthy 
adversary. The contrasts between poor and rich had a different 
effect in India from that produced elsewhere. In a land where 
Nature provides everything, and a handful of rice suffices to sustain 
life, the tendency is to shake off the worries of civilization and to 
return to Nature itself. But the degice of civilization to which the 
nation had attained even in the Panjftb had penetrated so deeply, 
at least among the upper castes, that ,i relapse into liarbarism was 
in consequence impossible. This return to the simple life which 
the tropical wilderness afforded was prescribed foi the BrAhmans. 
We see them in their retreats occupied in solving the enigma of 
life and, if the answers they found rightly seem pessimistic to tlife 
European, it cannot be denied ih.il ihr intense moral earnestness 
of the whole movement, which proceeded from the wisest heads in 
the nation, effected a magnificent development of the theorems 
themselves. The interrogations astound by their boldness , the 
answers by their inexorable logic. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls— really only a 
further development of the caste system — held out the possibility of 
winning a better reincarnation. But the chief aim was how to 
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escape being reincarnated at all. Stated as briefly as possible, the 
concatenation of ideas was much as follows: The Nature-gods 
of ancient times could be forced by means of rightly performed 
saciilice to grant what was asked. In this way the attempt to 
concei' e of the origin of the world as independent of the gods (*>. 
without A te.il creation) may be explained. The World-hioul, that 
is, the 1} I ah m a, is recognised as the fundamental substance from 
which all individual souls {Atman) emanate in order ulti- 
mately to ictuin to it, after freeing themselves from any corporeal 
vestment. Now the union into which the individual soul, emanating 
from the Biahma, enters in its embodiment (the one being eternm 
like the ptlicr), brings it into bondage; for, through the embodiment, 
it bi-coines conscious of its own personal individuality and begins 
to act : but every action tends to good or evil, reward or punish- 
ment, joy or sorrow. According to what these actions are, the 
soul, after its separation from the body, passes through heaven and 
h^ll, and when reward and punishment are there exhausted, it 
returns once more to a bodily existence, and, according to the sum 
of its previous actions, is born again as BrAhman, god, human being 
of bigti or low caste, animal, plant, or mineral, to re-enter the cycle 
{stinsara) of transmigration. Nowin the choice of the means of 
escaping from this cycle to freedom and re-union with the All-Soul 
the schools differ. But the fundamental idea remains in all the 
ancient Indian forms of religion, and down to modern times. Not 
only, however, do the BrAhmans give themselves up to these 
speculations in their schools; at kings' courts these matters are 
discussed ; rich citizens take part in the movement, and, side by 
side with professional monks of the first rank, schools of monks 
and ascetics are developed, composed of members of the other 
castes. The BrAhmans themselves, quite in the middle of the 
movement, were far from being, on principle, opponents of new 
schools of philosophy. The opposition of these new sects to the 
official doctrines gradually became very marked and showed itself 
clearly in the fact that the heterodox disdained to- quote examples 
and proofs for their theorems from the Vedic literature. In India, 
diametrically opposed religions have always treated each other 
with a tolerance which would be quite inconceivable in other 
lands. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the condition of things thus 
indicated was not calculated to promote the growth of a powerful 
national art. The efforts of ancient Indian civilization were con- 
fined to the domain of the Intellectual ; their fundamental character 
was speculative, although their expression might point to aims of a 
religious and n-ystical, or philosOphipal and scientific character. 
Though a religio-fnystical element may setve as a scanty foil 
for fully perfected or decadent artistic efforts, the philosophical- 
scieritHic tendency, especially with the practical side which it had 
in ancient India, Is an altogetWr, barren s611 for art. 



DELIVERANCE, GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA. 1 3 

Deliverance from reincarnation was sought for in 
different ways ; different sects arose which did not, however, take 
up an attitude of conscious opposition to the Br4hman religion. 
The pressure from without, the heavy taxation, the bloody wars 
between the different states may have combined to attract proselytes 
to the religious sects. But the fact that the founder of Buddhism 
was himself a prince, refutes the idea that exterior pressure played 
the leading r6le. For even if the legends exaggerate, it cannot be 
doubted that Buddha came of a powerful and opulent family * 

At the foot of the Himalayas to the north of Gorakhpur, on the 
river Rohiwt {i.e Kohan) a tributary of the Rfipti, was' the town, 
and domain of Kapilavastu (P41i, Kapilavatthu)“ which be- 
longed to the 5'akya family or clan. In the sixth century B.C. 
this principality belonged to .S' u d d h o d a n a, and w'as at constant 
feud with its next neighbours the Korfya (P41i, Koliya) clan, 
dwelling on the east of the Rohiwt To the chief of Kapilavastu, 
who had wedded two sisters — 'iA&yk and Praj&pati. — there was 
born a son who received the name of Gautama Siddh^rtha 
(P41i, Gotama Siddhattho).* The legends further relate how the 
child was recognised by the old Sr&hman ascetic A s i t a as the 
comirfg Deliverer, and how the young prince surpassed all his 
companions of his own age in bodily strength and mental capacity. 
To terminate peacefully the .old feuds with the Ko/iya, the 
young prince was betrothed to the Ko/iya princess Ya^odharS., 
and maintained a brilliant court 

Once, as he drives out, a god appears to him four times — as an 
tnHrm old man, as a sirk man, as a corpse in a state of decom- 
position, and as an ascetic (freed from human wants). This sight 
and the explanations which Gautama receives from his coachman, 
Chha»(/aka, raise in him the first thoughts of determination to 
renounce the world. After a son, R & h u 1 a, has been born to him 
he carries out his resolve. He parts from his -sleeping wife, and 
flees from the v/ell-guarded palace. 

A canonical text (Avidilrenieldm) describes* the flight from the 
palace thus ; “Gautama lays himself down upon a magnilicent 
couch. Immediately his woraen-servants, beautiful as goddesses, 
skilled in the dance, in song and in music, and decked with rich 

^ Tha earliest traditione reproseut 5uddiioIana us only one ot the great and wealtliy 
landowners of the S&kya race,— not as a kmg. Oldenherg’s Lift, Hoey’s tranal., pp.99, 
4.16 ; Bhys Davids, Ribhert Laat., p. 126 ; Oopleston, BuddhUm, p. 20. Apart from 
this, little that la certain is knoau about Buddha’s family oiroumstancee; eten the 
name of his wife Yntodhai4, "R&bala’a mother,” is reconstruoted; conf. £h}s Davids, 
Buddhism, p, 50. 

* Buddha’s birthpUoe has now bean found ; see Oldanberg, Lifs ofBpddha,'So6yi> 
transl., pp. 92. 105,415; Jour, B As. Soc., 189S.p. 680; and tue critiipie lueiifioned, 
above note 1, p. 9; 6. Buhler, Anstiga Kk. Acad. Wxaa, Wien, 1897. Ss. 3J9ff; Kpig. 
Ind., vol. V, p. 1; and oonf. Or. Bihliog., Bd. Xl, 1, 1898, S. 61. Nw. 1267-8 ; 2, 
Ss. 2L8f., N», 4129, 4149-52, &G. 

’ Siddhdrtha ot the Gautama goira or priestly femily. By caste he is described as a 
pure Eslmttriya. 

* Bhys Davids* BnddhUt Birth Storita, pp. 80-82, 
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Ornaments, ranged themselves in order and began to dance, sing, 
and play on their instruments to please him. But Gautama, 
whose mind was already turned away from the delights of the 
world, paid no heed to the dance and fell into a slumber. Then 
the women said : ‘What shall we play, when he for whose pleasure 
we perform is gone to sleep?’ Then they laid aside their instru- 
ments where they had taken them up, and lay down. Only the 
lamps, fed with fragrant oil, continued to burn. Then Gautama 
awoke, and leaning on his arm on the couch, he saw the women 
lying sleeping after they had flung aside their instruments. Spittle 
ran out of the mouths of some, others were grinding their teeth, 
others snoring, others again muttering in their sleep, or lying un- 
covered and with open mouths. This repulsive sight rendered him 
still more indifferent to the charms of sense. ‘Oh, horrible I dis- 
gusting 1* he cried, and thought seriously about adopting a life of 
solitude. Thereupon, with the words, ‘This is the day of separation 
from the world,’ he rose from his couch and went to the door, 
calling his charioteer. Before fleeing with C h h a n n a, he thought, 
‘I will just look at my son,' and rising, he went towards the 
apartments occupied by R&huia's mothei and entered her chamber. 
Rflhula’s mother lay sleeping on a couch decked with bowers ; her 
right hand resting on the head of the child. Gautama remained 
standing dn the threshold and looked at them ; he thought if 
he removed his wife's hand he would wake her, and that thus his 
movements would be impeded ; if he became Buddha he would 
come again and see his son ; then he left the palace.” 

With Chhanna he fled in the night to the river Anom4 or 
A navami ; there he gave to the faithful coachman his weapons, 
his ornaments and bis horse, exchanged clothes with a beggar, and, 
living on alms, hastened to RAjagriha, the capital of the kingdom 
of M agadha. In Rajagr/ba he studies Brahman philosophy, 
but dlssati.sffed with this, be retires to the UruvilvA (Pflli, 
UruvelA) forest, where the temple of B u d d h a-G a^yk now stands. 
There he submits to the severest privations, till he sees the folly 
of attempting to obtain enlightenment by enfeebling the body. 
The legend proceeds to describe the mental struggles through 
which Gautama passed under the fig-tree at Gayfl as a victory over 
creatures of a diabolical nature, which Mira," the Evil One,” the 
demon of passion, had sent against him. In a following chapter 
this struggle against Mira's seductions will be more fully noticed. 

From the place v^here he obtained enlightenment, on the diamond 
throne (va/r'dsana), under the “ tree of knowledge ” (bodkin- 
drutna), he hastened back to the world to proclaim the way of 
salvation — victory over self and love towards all creatures. First 
of all, he converts some merchants; then Brihmans and people of 
all ranks. , From -among those who tvere willing lo' follow him as 
disciples there afoae by and by a body ol monks (bAibsJtud), clad in 
yellow and shaven, w'ho the foaodatibn for the later 
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monasUcistn. A Christian traveller of the 13th century, the 
Venetian Marco Polo, says of Buddha,* after narrating pretty 
correctly the story of his life : “If Buddha had been a Christian, he 
would have been a great saint of our Lord Jesus Christ, so good 
and pure was the life he led.” This is a significant judgment at a 
time when religious tolerance was certainly not great. 

D^iring the forty-five years which B u d.d h a journeyed about in 
Behflr, we see him vigorously supported by the royal courts ; 
and his followers increasing ; still Buddha’s doctrines do not yet 
seem to have been received as a .separate religion. In the year 
477 B.C. (probably), in the grove of the M a 1 1 a princes at 
Kvsin iri., he fell asleep, or as the ritual of his followers puts 
it, he entered Nirvdna. 

His funeral was salenjinized with great pomp, and the relics w'ere 
distributed among the ’princes and dties of the district. Over 
these eight Sttlpas were erected, — at Rfljagriha, V air Alt, 
Kapilavastu, Allakappa, RAma^rAma, VeMadtpa, 
PAvA, and KurinArA, besides the shrines erected by Drona 
and ti e Mauryas.’ But though the princes of Magadha and Korala 
(Audh) may have taken a personal interest in the Buddha, they 
did not adopt his doctrines as their private religion in supercession 
of the BrAhman state-religion. It was only in later times that a 
closer organization appeared among the numerous followers of 
Buddha. After the death of the Master, a council was held in the 
5 atapar«a (Pali, Sattapanni) cave of the VaibhAra hill at 
RAjagrfha, which was prepared for the meeting by king AjAta- 
ratru of Magadha. The task devolving upon this council was to 
fix authoritatively the words of the Master gone into NirvAwa. 
About a century later there is said to have been a second council, 
held at Vai.rAll to suppress the heresies that had appeared in 
the community ; but the fact of such a council is doubtful. 

In the hundred and thirty years between the second and third 
councils, theie had been gieat political changes. Alexander 
the Great had invaded the Panjab ; the Magadha state (the 
Prachya, “Easterns,” Greek, Prasioi) had attained a dominating 
position ; the old dynasty had been overturned by an upstart, and 
Chandragupta (Gr. Sandrakottos or Bandrakyptos) had taken 
possession of the throne of Magadha. 

Neither Chandragupta nor his successor BindusAra adopted 
the Buddhist doctrines, the foice and aiilhoiity of which bad already 
created for them an independent po.sition Ajoka (11 C. 264-222) 
— in his inscriptions ca'led Piyadasi, — the third king of the new 
dynasty known as the M^-urya (Pali, Mora), was the first patron 
of the religion, which he publicly acknowledged. He was the 
founder of numerous monasteries {vihdras) and other ecclesiastical 

^ Tale's Aforcd Pvlo, vol. II, p. 300. 

*Kera, Mauwql of Sudd&itm,v. 46; Rookhill, Life of iho Bitddha, -pp, 146447; 
Bhys il^vids, BvddMH S.BJB,, vol XI, pp. 181-132. 
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buildings ; the sacred texts testify in extravagant terms to the 
king’s zeal for the faith. He is said to have had ‘84,000 stApas 
erected in different parts of his wide realm ; and to have gifted his 
whole kingdom to Buddha’s followers several times, receiving it 
from them again. 

But the most striking witnesses to his zeal for Buddha’s doctrines 
are his edicts. The.se documents, which are unique among the 
inscriptions of antiquity, relate that Piyadasi, the king “beloved of 
the gods,” interested himself in the faith and its professors, that he 
endeavoured to establish the sacred tradition, that he had 'roads, 
wells, and hospitals made for the use of all living creatures. The 
only historical inscriptions of Western Asia which are akin to the 
Indian, both as regards the sense and the fo'rm, are those left by 
the Achmmenides, especially by Darius. The. largest, and for our 
purpose the most valuable, is the inscription of Bagistftn 
(Behistun). The simple language which expresses unreserved 
sincerity, the truly regal tone of the style, which avoids floridness, 
simply relates the facts, and does not pass ovef the names of the 
leaders who fought the battles, — are significant of the noble charac- 
ter of him who founded anew the Persian empire. The punishment 
to which he condemns the rebels “because they have lied,” may be 
called humane compared with the barbarities of the Assyrians and 
other so-called civilized peoples. Now the inscriptions of A 50 k a 
may have some connexion with those of the Achaimenides.’ This 
appears most strikingly in the form of the language itself. The 
idioms of the Persians and Indian Aryans were, even until the days 
of the Achaemenides, nearly allied dialectically: it cannot have 
been very difficult for these peoples, tO’some extent, to understand 
each other directly. The royal inscriptions of the Persians show 
us language still struggling for expression ; everything is still fresh 
and new. But A.roka’s inscriptions, though differing somewhat 
dialectically from one another, show everywhere the same courtly 
style (closely allied to the Persian) which is to be remarked 
especially in the formulating of the introductory sentences, the 
arrangement of the titles, and so on. It was necessary to mention 
this fact, for it has a decided connection with other things which 
intimately concern us.* 

No important monument among those preserved in India is 
anterior to the time of king A.roka. All that have been preserved 
show undoubted Persian influence In their style. It has been 
declared, with reason, that stone-building on a large scale was 
first executed in India in A.roka's time; the criticisms of Indian 

* Couf, Senzrtr, .Tour, jinaia »er. t. V, (1886) pp. j or Inter, de Tiyadan, 
t. 11, pp. 8199. 

* 'I'lie A«okt ediots ore tomul pU roake at CfirnUr in Oujarftt, Shdhbdssiptrht m 

Y at Mfuiuiliri, at at Dhaali in OciegB, JaUxada m (xf^njUin, and in Idoisur, 

— iiKo ut) pdl-tH nt Ddhti, AUah&kldj lUkdfiia, 3d6tlua,and lt(i|A>pdrva. tlee JSvfgrapAia 
Iwitva, vol. U, pp. XdSlfj ^ur, 4 . /fid.f Amtrdenil, vol. 1, pp. 1149, &o. 
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patriotism can alter nothing as to this fart * The Persian style, 
which the Achaemenide.s employed in their buildings at Susa and 
Persepoiis, has inherited West Asian forms in its constructive 
as well as in its decorative features This Persian style, which 
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shows many peculiarities, is unfortunately represented only by a 
few monuments upon which it is almost impossible to pronounce 
judgment. But undoubtedly its elements may again be recognised 
in the buildings of Aroka’s day and of the older Indian style, 
dependent on that of Arolm, as grafted upon the native wooden 
style. 

As chief elements, so far as the Buddhist sculptures are con- 
cerned, the following forms maybe indicated: — ^The Persian pillar 
with bell-shaped capital was adopted directly, it was set up by 
itself as an insdription-pillar ; the famous iron pillar ofDehli 
is a later example. In sculptures it is seen not only in represent- 
ations of palace-halls, but also decoratively, — often to divide spaces, 
and with many interesting variants, The bell-capital frequently 
serves as a basis for one or more lions or elephants, or for a 
religious symbol {e g the wheel) when the pillar is considered as 
standing alone. If the pillar is used as a support in a building, the 
bell-capital serves as base for an abacus on which, turned towards 

J Fdrgossou, Avehaoloff^ in India, pp.S, 18, 16ff. ; Ini. and Hatt, ArehiL, pp. 47-49. 
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the sides, winged figures of animals (winged horses, gazelles, 
goats, lions, or sitting elephants) are placed. This last form re- 
sembles the Persian “ unicorn-pillar.” The appearance of the whole 
pillar in India, however, i.s rough and clumsy compared with 
Persian forms.' 

Orientalised animals play an important part in Buddhist art. All 
these hybrid creatures and winged figures — besides their purely 
decorative r6le — have been employed in representing the inferior 
mythical beings of the native mythology. Still it is uncommonly 
difficult, as will be explained more fully below, to find Indian names 
for these hybrid form,s, in the formation and employment of 
which great inconstancy and some misconceptions are noticeable. 
It may be supposed that if the West Asian forms fad not been 
preserved, this inconstancy in the shapes, this careful fashioning of 
extraordinary creatures of the imagination, to which names cannot 
be given, must point likewise to foreign influences. It is interesting 

that, even in Aroka’s time, 
alongside these purely hither 
Asian forms, some also ap- 
peared sporadically which can 
only be of Gteek origin.* The 
representation of divine 
beings under purely human 
forms is a feature of native 
art that is opposed to these 
foreign influences on ancient 
Buddhist art ; and a marked 
contrast to the chimaeras 
(Kinnaras) of West Asia is 
presented by the native animal 
world, which is not so fre- 
quently met with decoratively, 
but leaves this rdle to the 
foreign forms. 

With exceptions we shall meet with in a later chapter, the wings 
of the Oriental animals are mostly at rest and devoid of signift- 

* Conf. CunninRham, Areh. Ini. V. pll. xlv, xlvi, pp. 187, 188 j and 

InteiesUng oapitalg with auoh oreatureg in BuTges^ Anhetol. Sur, W. Ind.r'fol, IV, 
pp. 6, 12; and Cavn Tempht, pll xvi, xxiii. xovi. 

*T1m» rc!(il«r i' romtuUud ol Ilia (•putmoi at Gaiil; Itujcudntlftl JlUniV 
Oagn, pi. xlv, llg. IS. C'antiKirt nr& nlw fomid at a later date >vlien the Gandlidni 
itiflaenoe nppeara mere diatiuetly, alid it ia then iaipogiible to prove vrUance tliey 
urwe ; Spiff, Ini., vol, 11, p, 314, pi, ii, %, 6. The aprons that etrfk^ one are doubt- 
less to be regarded ee leaves, and have a noteworUij pantUel iu the relief in the British 
Huseuih, Jour. iHi, AH and Jndaafrv, vol. VIlt*(1898), pi. xvii, 1, or sep. ed., 
pi. XV, 1, and p. 16. The Jaiiia relief is also a oempitniop ple^e to ill. 23, East Asian 
tradition, which ropresonts the TiTyapyoiiis nt oentaiirt, proves that the hunian-fnced 
oxon on the Jiilua relief indicate the eenUmrsiisroprosentailone of theanlnlalhlngdom 
in the iSnfisilra. 
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cance;» the most remarkable are those in the lion group of the 
applied plaques of the first and second architraves of the east gate- 
way of the large stfipa at S^Lncht, as will be shewn at the end 
of the second chapter. 

Along with representations of mythical plants, which may bt 
traced to the Assyrian tree of life, and to which is attached a series 
of symbols difficult to explain, appears the native plant-world. A 
detailed description of the dharma symbols," &c., which belong to 



the first type, would con- 
tribute little to the history 
of art ; the second class is 
of more vslue. The Indian 
plant-world, notwithstand- 
ing simple and sometimes 
even rough modelling, is 
reproduced with astonish- 
ing fidelity to nature. A 
favourite subject is the 
lotus-flower {Padtna, 

Nelumbium speciosum), 
which is employed decor- 
atively and with great taste 
in the arrangemenf.' Here 
and there West Asian 
(Egyptianised) lotus flow- 
ers and palms have crept 
into designs of this cate- 
gory, which arc remarkable 
for Ihe richness of their 
device (fig. 3). The broad 
disc of the full-blown flower 
is employed in all positions 
as a decoration and, owing 
to its resemblance to the 
wheel, is a favourite subject. 

In contrast with Assyrian _ 

art, which cuts the orna- TnRoi'TEBsiBRPFTnBPuusFOFTBE 

ment through, like wall- >:\st ovtbwat of tub <SMr.AT StCpa 

paper, where the wall to be at sisciil. 
decorated ends, the flower 

lying under the capital in fig. 3 is turned upwards. In .spite of the 
predominantly picturesque character nf the pattern, this preference 



* OriiriiiiiUy the wings were only estoriially altBcliwl fj lubnL trf Ftu'cil. , 1 'uni on I Ins 

point the notes in the Pulwhi-ift pit LeWim. pp. 222 .nnd note if. X 

group of these winged creatures (horned lionF, the Fo-onlled dc.) have been faith* 
fully preserved in the art ofetetern Amu. The wi ugs are, however, represented as flhmes. 

* W Simpson, Tht BiidtlkUt Prajiiifi-Witti, Lnnd. 1806, p. 13, note 2 j Ctohlet 
d’AlvieUa, iTigraihit dta Sj/miaUt, ISOL Pl>. 29dff; mnf. also U. JWUUsr, 

'Tol. H, p. 818 . 
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for accommodation to the ornamental design is noteworthy. The 
Hindu sculptor does not care for purely geometrical designs, and 
•SO we frequently find creepers with aquatic birds, &c., which, on a 
smaller scale, fill in the spaces, and are rich and animated with fine 
observation of nature. The two outer sides of the east gateway at 
S&ficht are a good example of this. While on the left side the design 
is carried out as geometrically as is permitted in Indian art, the 
creeper on the right side is full of life. Birds flit about among the 
flowers ; and the plant itself grows from the jaws of a sea-monster. 
The part which flowers play in later Buddhist art is an important 
one, yet the finest motifs belong to this older period ; flowering 
creepers hung up in holy places may have provided the models. In 
the main it may be said that these plants, represented in simple 
lines, with the native animals that animat^* them — both of which 
have received purely native modelling — mostly surpass what the 
celebrated Greek art was able to command : they rest upon a faith- 
ful observation of nature. 

The ancient Buddhist moniunents may be divided into five 
groups, according to their object : — ' 

I Stambhas (Pili, Thambhas], Hindfist&ni, Z,<^tr), pillars on 
whose capital a religious symbol, as the Wheel or d/iarma-aymho\, 
is represented, usually on a group of lions or felcphants. They were 
probably always erected in ronnexioif with VihAras or Chaityas, 
and served for inscriptions. Some of the finest Buddhist L&rs were 
erected by Aroka and bear his edicts. When the capital was sur- 
mounted by a lion, the pillar was called aSimhastambha (Pdli. 
Sthatthambo). Compare the copy on the small middle pillars (be- 
tween the architraves) of the east gateway at Sflfichi (fig. 36). 

2. Sthpa (P41i, Thupo; Anglo-Indian "tope") applies to any 
mound, as a funeral pile or tumulus; and hence to domical struc- 
tures over sacred relics of Buddha or other Sthavira or saint, or as 
memorials on spots consecrated by some remarkable event in 
Buddha's life. When they preserved relics, the shrine in which 
these were kept was the Dhitugarbha (P41i, Dhdtugabbho\ 
Singhalese, Dagaha\ Japanese, Ti\ \ and as most Stfipas were 
erected over relics {dh&tii), the whole structure came to be called a 
D & g a b a. A stflpa consists of a circular or square base support- 
ing a dome {garbha), on which stands a square block or neck 
{gala) representing a box to hold a relic, crowned by a capital 
consisting of a number of flat tiles. Above this is the umbrella or 
spire {ck^amani — Burmese, hit ) — single or with several roofs 
usually three, over one another. 

3, Ch,aityas (P4li, Chetiya). Like StOpa, the word Chaitya® is 
applied to la monument or cenotaph, and in a secondary sense to a 
temple or shrine containing a Chaitya or Dhdtugarbha. Chaityas 

> CottL EBtgUMrtn, Ini, nnd AreWtreturi’, p, 50. 

» In Nen/ll and Tibet (ahaifcra=Tib, wCboii.rteu, pivfloauced Chhof law) the word 
is used ia sense of stdpa (d1i!ltiXKarblm='l.'ib. otOan.rteti). Coaf. Bumss, Cave 
TtmpUt, p, 174, 
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or Digabas are an essential feature of temples or chapels con- 
structed for purposes of worship, there being a passage round 
the Chaitya for circumambulation {^pradakshinaya), and from these 
such temples have received their appellation. The name of Chaitya, 
however, applies not only to sanctuaries, but to sacred trees, holy 
spots, or other religious monuments.^ 

4. Viharas were monasteries for the accommodation of monks 
living together in communities, and were mostly, if not always, 
connected with C h a i t y a s. 

5 Ornamental Rails (suc/iaka) were mostly employed as 
the enclosures of stflpas, or to surround a terrace on which stood a 
sacred tree, &c. The stone railings are among the most important 
monuments in the representation of Indian sculpture, as most of 
them are ornamented with reliefs on the upright shafts and 
transoms (suchi) or cross-bars. In some places great stone gates 
(tora«as) are connected with the railings. These gates — the best 
preserved are those at SAfichl — are mostly richly adorned with 
sculptured scenes. They show the stereotyped wooden style not 
only in the decoration but also in the form of the building. I'hey 
seem to have been introduced into farther Asia very early ; at any 
rate the well-known Chinese pai-lus and the Japanese tori~is are 
to be connected with these ancient tor a « as. Originally they 
were, no doubt, somewhat like our triumphal arches.® 
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From the east gateway of the groat athpa at S&fioht. 

Now the monuments, the sculptures of which show the principal 
phases of ancient Indian art, are divided into two large groups. 
'I’he older, and properly Indian group, in which Persian influence 

‘ Cont. Jour. Am. Soc, yoI. 711, p, 1001. 

*FergpS8on sod Jlnrgess, Gave pp. 171-177 j Goblet d’Alrialla, Co qut 

I'ZitAe Sait d la Qriee, pp. 44-48. 
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appears, begins in Anoka’s time ; to it belong the monuments in 
India proper ; lil^s at D e h 1 i, T i r h u t, S a n k i s a, S 4 n c h }, etc.; 
chaitya-caves and vih4ras in B i h 4 r, at N 4 s i k, A j a « < 4, E 1 u r a, 
Kirle, K4«h4ri, Bh4j4, Dhamn4r, atU dayagiri 

near Ka/ak, B 4 g h, etc. ; sthpas of Minikyila, Sarn4th, 
S4ncht, and Atnar4vatt: stone railings with gates at Bar4hat 



S, iikKtru M.u* or ljci>[v \mtii tiik k\mi's ur iiii- raiKmUi. siiiss or 

TBlB llrUUaiST I’lUtOO. 


(Bharhut or Bharaut), M a t h u r a, G ay 4, S 4 ft c h t, and m a r 4- 
vatb The second group, the so-called Oreeco-Buddhist, or rather, 
as Fefgusson first called-if* that of the G a n d h 4 r a m o ij a s t e r i c a, 
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embraces the numerous remains of the monasteries of jamAl- 
garht, Takht-i- Bahi, ShAhdfehri, SanghAo, Natthu 
in YtisufzAi, and at LoriyAn Tangai and other localities in 
the SwAl territory. An older branch perhaps precedes it,— the 
Indo-Hellenic school, Smith styles it, — which is represented chiefly 
by sculptures from MathurA. 

While in the older Indiaii group the native clement forms the 
groundwork, and so is developed farther on the soil of India, the 
GandhAra school presents strange antique forms. Later it influences 
Indian art, but, from geographical and other reasons which con- 
tributed also to the splitting of Buddhism into two schools, it 
remains isolated and is thenceforward most permanent in the 
ecclesiastical art of the northern or MahAyAna school. 

Among the oldest sculptures of India are perhaps those of the 
caves ofUdayagiri in the Puri district of Orhsa The most 
interesting are in the two-storeyed RAj-RAni or RAni-ka 
N A r caves. These remarkable reliefs show an uncommonly 
animated style, little influenced by foreign elements.* They form, 
so to speak, the primitive basis from which issued the purifled and 
refined forms of later times. 

. In general, the ruins of the richly ornamented stone-railing and 
of the gates of the stApa at BarAhat (Bharhut), which has 
now all but completely vanished from the spot, show on their 
reliefs the same style as the sculptures of the SAfichl gales de- 
scribed below, though they are somewhat harsh in form; this 'is 
most apparent where women are represented. The distorted 
exaggerations of the female figures, and the fondness for the nude 
are seen on the SAnchl reliefo; in BarAhat scarcely anything of 
this'is to be remarked. The sculptures of BarAhat are of special 
value, inasmuch as all the representations are accompanied by 
inscriptions/ and so can easily be explained Most of the pillars 
from the south and east gateways and the connecting rail were 
removed to the India Museum in Calcutta, and only a few frag- 
ments left in situ The ruins which, when found, had been 
terribly destroyed, date from about the first half of the second 
century u c.* 

The sculpture of the earlier stone-railing at (iayA (Huddha- 
gayA) are somewhat later than tho.se at BarAhat, and are no doubt 
to be traced back to Aroka. In ancient times it enclosed a terrace, 
on which the bod hi- tree — ^the fig-tree under which Gautama 
obtained enlightenment— stood, apparently in a sort of chapel. 
The temple at Ga'ya is of much later date: it was built by 
Araaradeva in the fifth century A.r)., restored by the Burmese 

' Archarilonv lu Tiidiir. j> 12; Caue Templet, pp. 77-80, 91. 

* Fersiwotl, Iiul.and Ka\l Arehitnlarr,\>p 85-91, Cunmii.i;hsm. Blimlttil SUpa 
(1870); Le lliiii, J/ssinw del'Iiidt- , i> 52-55 Dhiirlmt lies to tue 8.8.\V. oC Allii- 
Mb, Id, iibuut 200 miles K N'.B from 'nli'M, iind 100 W.S.AV. from Utniftrit!', oeir to 
the raihr.i.t . The I’l'iuiiiiv ul ilto -fi tte^e^^ere raporteii to (ieji, Cumiin^'linm by 
It nttive hi 1873, and exost vted bj 1 ., Feb. l87 1. 
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in 1 306-9, and again, it lately underwent a renovation at the hands 
of the Bengal Government, that must be regretted Some fine 
panels from the old Aroka railing seem to have found their way 
to the Berlin Museum. 



6. "PiAK xun aasTOMD BtsvATiotf or IHS OBSAI! SftpJ, 

AT SIwch!. 

At 0 ^ Sftfi,oht-KAnake<^a. about twenty miles 

N-fe. of ths cftpitsd 6f iihQpM-, and ^.W. from B hi I s &, thc?anoie».t 
V'i iumsi a group of ancient stftpas.and other teligious 
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buildings Till about 1 820 the largest and second stupas, with a 
third, were still entire The place was first seen by Colonel Taylor 
and then by Captain E. Fell and Dr. Yeld in 1818 Soon after, 
Mr. H. Maddock got permission from the native government to 
dig into the stiipas, and by December 1822, Captain Johnson, the 
Agent’s assistant, had opened the largest to its foundations This 
carelessly conducted search for supposed treasure did immense 
damage to the structure of three stfipas and hastened the dilapi- 
dation of their enclosures, while no discovery compensated in any 
way for the destruction. They were again further opened up by 
Major A. Cunningham and Capt F.X. Maisey in 1851, when 
several relic caskets were found.* 

The largest s t h p a is surrounded by a massive stone railing ; 
access to the space inside the railing is afforded by four lofty gato- 
ways of fine grained sandstone facing the four points of the 
compass. This stOpa is a massive, solid brick and stone building 
of 121 feet in diameter and about 53^ feet high ; the dome rises from 
a plinth 14 feet high, standing out 5!; feet from its circumference. 
On the top of the building was a terrace 34 feet in diameter, en- 
closed by a stone-railing (cf. plan and sketch, fig. 6 ). The ascent 
to the ramp which surrounds the building was reached by a double 
stair on the south side. The whole structure is surrounded by a 
massive colonnade measuring 144 feet from west to east and 
151 feet from north to south In this way the space on the south 
side of the terrace, where the steps are, is broader. The encircling 
rail shows numerous inscriptions, but no sculpture on the frieze or 
coping. On the other hand, the figured work of the four great 
gateways is particularly rich. 

At the- instigation of Mr. Fergusson,® a cast of the eastern 
gateway was made in i 8 €g and copies of it are in the Museums 
of Science and Art at S. Kensington, Edinburgh and Dublin, in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin, at Paris, &q. 

The inscriptions on the railings of both the two existing stfipas 
are short but very numerous. Unfortunately, they contain scarcely 
any indication by help of which a date might be inferred. Hut the 
great majority of them are in the form of alphabet which goes 
back to the time of Asoks. (B.C. 250) and which had altered for 
some time before the Christian era.* It seems most probable then 

1 J«Kr. A, S, Sen., Wl, III, pp. 488-154; vol. IT, p. 712; also TOl. VI, pp. 451if 
vol. XVI, pp.744ff; OumiingMia, Skilta Top«t,m,x, 183, 2891, 276, SSSf.; Ter- 
gosBoP, Tree and Serp, Woe. p. 96; FivhtresqHe ifiwtt. of Ane. Arciif. pp, 21, 22; 
fnd, and Sa*t. Arch. pp. 60-76, 92'69 ; aad ilaiaey, Sdueii and iit S'ema*nt. 

,* 'I'ho flrat half of Forguasoa's Trge and Serpent Worehip (1866, 2<t ed 1873) was 
davoted to the illustiution of the Sftficht Topes or Stdpas, from the drawin)^ of Colonol 
Maieey, and a few photographs. A complete photographic repileseolatioii of all tjie 
sculptures is required adequately th lUustiate the moimracnt. 

Splgraphia Xndiea, vd. El, pp. 88, 89. Au inscription on the representation of » 
atf^a on. the south gateway, mentions that the blocli;'" was the sdtt of Ananda, the sou 
of vdsishMa, in the reign 0! Sri 8A.takar»i.” Among the Andhra kings there were 
aereml hekring' this name, one of whom seems to have ruled over the Sakhnn about 

1^ B.C. 
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that the gateways were erected in the second century befqre the 
Christian era. Stress may also be laid on the fact that the south 
gate, to judge from the style, is apparently the oldest. For different 
reasons it is probable that it was A a o k a who erected the stftpa. 
'I'he Singhalese chronicle, the Makdvansa. reflates that Ajoka, when 
he was sent by his father as regent to Ujjayinl (Ujjain), made a 
stay of some time at Chetiyagiri or Vessanagara (Bes- 
nagar near RhilsA) There he married the daughter of a prince, 
and had by her two sons, U j j e n i y a and M a h i n d a, and after- 
wards a daughter, SanghamittA. The two last took orders, 
and at the behest of their royal father went to Ceylon at the 
invitation of King T i s s a, to take thither a shoot of the sacred 
bodhi-tree and to spread Buddhism in the island. Before their 
departure for Ceylon they were received by the princess their 
mother, who visited them at Chetiyagiri, in a hall built by 
herself. Now before the south gate there sljood a La^ (with lion 
capital), of which a fragment still remains, bearing part of an 
inscription — apparently of an edict of Ajoka,’-^from which it 
follows that the erection of the great stfipa belongs .to Aroka’s time, 
about 250 B.c. ; the commencement of the rail followed very soon 
after; and the erection oi the south gateway, about or before 1 50 
B.C. According to their probable age, the gateways stand in the 
following order — the southern, the northern, the eastern, the western. 
As the reliefs of the gateways exhibit the most extensive monu- 
ment of older Buddhist sculpture, and in general represent the 
Ajoka style, the character of this style will bd described in more 
detail in the following chapter. For me reliefs of the east gate see 
the end of Chapter II, 

The great S t B p a of A m a r 4 v a 1 1, on the right or south 
bank of the lower Kr/sh«a river, about twenty miles above BejwB</&, 
was first heard of by Colonel Colin Mackenzie in 1797. It was 
then being removed by the local chief to be used for building 
purposes. Mackenzie paid a prolonged visit to it in 1816 and 
again in the end of i8ig, and made many careful drawings from 
the slabs of the railing and of those that had been round the base 
of the stBpa. Many sculptures had then been destroyed, but a few 
were secured by Mackenzie and sent to Madras and Calcutta. 
Further excavations were made in 1845 by Sir W. Elliott, and the 
sculptures recovered are now In the British Museum. The Madras 
Government excavated the whole Area in 1881, and a large number 
of the sculptures then recovered were sent to the Madras Museum. 

The AmarAvati stdpa appears to have been deserted in 
the seventh century, when Hiwen Tsiang visited the district. The 
short inscriptions found .range oveifa considerable period, and there 
were evidently enlargements and reconstructions ; buf the discovery 
of an epigraph ofPu/umBy I— ant Andhra king of the second 
.< century A.i>n and the reported association of NAgirjuna’s name 

1 Sfig. vol< II; p. 867, ' ' . 
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with the creation of the rail, combined with other indications, point 
to the second century a.l. as the period when most of the 
sculptures were executed and the work completed. It is due to 
Fei^uSson’s ingenuity that the railing, adorned with richly com- 
posed reliefs, of which the pieces were completely dissevered, has 
been so far reconstructed that we have a pictuie of the whole ‘ 

The Amardvati railing thus belongs apparently to the second 
century a.d.; the stClpa itself was older. The style of the sculpture 
on the railings had its origin in that of the Ajoka period, but it has 
an entirely new kind of formation. The types are all closely pre- 
served ; but in the representation of the single figures, as ,in the 
composition, other laws prevailed It will suffice, however, to 
indicate below some striking points in which the style of this older 
period — as hergusson was the first to show — exerted an influence 
upon the reliefs of AmarAvati As to the further development 
of the elements which AmarAvati has in common with SAncht, 
and so on, it will suffice to notice that a certain coquettish elegance, 
an over-luxuriance of the compositions, is the characteristic feature, 
(cf. illus. 8, 20, &c.). 

The paintings of the cave-temples of A j a «/■ A, N.N.W. of 
the town of the same name in the IndhyAdri Hills which 
form the boundary between the Dekhan and KhAndeshjdo not fall 
quite within the scope of this book, and the reader ‘ is referred 
therefore to the literal y works indicated in the bibliography for 
what concerns the history of the discovery as well as the artistic 
character of these -specimens of ancient Indian paintings, so im- 
portant to Indian archaeology. Fergusson conjectured that, besides 
the GandhAra school of sculpture, an early school of 
painting existed in GandhAra: how far what is established 
in the third chapter as to the survival of GandhAra typc.s in the 
ecclesiastical paintings of Tibet, China and Japan, is calculated -to 
support this undoubtedly correct conjecture of FergusSon, will no 
doubt be seen when our knowledge of the latter has been assure<j. 
Now the frescoes of Aja«/A and BAgh are alsh connected 
with these ancient ecclesiastical paintings animated by antique 
elements. It is only necessary to refer occasionally to an Ajiui/a 
representation where it seems of value for the blstory of a type. 
The uncommon beauty and grace of these pictures, — the sad 
fate of whidh I need not dwell on here, — was made evident by the 
outline drawings which Dr. J. Burgess incorporated in his account 
of the pictures (Bombay, -1879). The recent splendid publication 
of the A jaK^ A pictures by Mr. Griffiths has made them acce.ss- 
ible in a worthy form. 

* * 

^ TIio nmtaruUs itciinired liiwc bc-pii utUi>io4 m ihp wntid liall of Tt-rr 
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CHAPTB.R II. 

THE EAR'I.Y INDIAN STYLE.i 

The form of'art which was, and remained, national in India, and 
which constantly influenced the stone-architecture was wo od- 
ea rviiig. The stone gates at S&nch!, for example, are copied 
from wooden ones, which perhaps originally stood there; the 
general construction as well as the detail show this most clearly. 
The same stylistic features of the gates are met with, on a smaller 
scale, also in the throne-seats in reliefs of a still earlier 
period. Thus, among other things, some examples of thrones 
wlti» hacks are preserved oti the reliefs of the stone railings of 
AmarivAtt, which represent the old Aryan native style in a quite 
distinctive manner. It is astonishing how intimately related these 
forms are to thCBS of the Middle Ages, especially those of the 
north (conf. figs. 7, 8)> The transoms of the broad low support are 
worked at the ends so as to project, and the ends themselves are 
ornamented with fantastic animals’ heads (heads of dragons). On 
the relief from Amarivati (shown in fig. 51) the Tofa«a appears to 
be treat^ similarly — ^so f»r as the architrave is concerned — ^but the 
representations are 'not quite distinct enough. The interstices are 
atwrped with reliefe and little round figures. The "West Asian 
animal forms that are here introduced will be treated more in 
detail helow iconf. figs, zi and sp). - 

* M tbft examples ef thie siyls tie tka'limite et India pteper, I prefer 

this term to *' l*erso-Ind!iBl “ employed by Prof. Oitowedel.— J J8. 
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At the. present day wood-carving is stil! preserved in rustic 
forms — the characteristic feature of the national life of ancient 
India, as of the life of modern times, being the peasant class — 
although these purely archaic forms, reminding one of German 
con:\positions of the Middle Ages, have been lost. As in ancient 
Buddhist sculpture, the carved-wood" style reappeared in India at a 



later period in the sacred buildings of the Tains under the Chalukya 
rulers of the Middle Ages. These buildings were executed in 
stone (white marble), and the fine lace-Iilfe interwoveri work that 
forms the decoration of the buildings on Mount Abu and in other 
Jaina temples in Western India had then Its origin. How these 
Jaina buildings, in turn, — with the omission of the figure elements—- 
became the models for the trellis and stone filigree work of the 
Muhammadans in their buildings at Abmad^bdd and elsewhere 
belongs to a different chapter of Indian art. We see then, that 
early Indian sculpture had an auxiliary in an ancient, indigenous, 
and deeply rooted branch of art : though, it is true it was only in 
the hands of an artisan class. When working in stone began if was 
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an aid in modelling, but an obstacle in the way of development. It 
is the wood-carving style, above all, which is to blame for the fact 
that Indian sculpture never became more than a rilievo serving for 
the decoration of large buildings, — so much so, indeed, that the 
buildings executed in stone appear overlaid with carved mouldings. 
The ornamental relief only seldom, and as if by chance, attains 
organic tompieteness ; even in ancient Buddhist art a certain 
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irregularity is indulged in — a constant varying of the panels 
employed decoratively, for the 
normal architectuial , development 
of which there is no hard and fast 
rule. It is therefore, as we shall 
see, very difficult to insist upon 
the points which, according to the 
design of the sculptor , should be 
emphasized.' (Cf. illu.'i. 36 ), And, 
further, thfcre are no separate 
figures in Buddhist art: for even 
when figures are executed alone 
they are never i epresented without 
an aureole, never without attend- 
ant accessory Pgures, and never 
without a wall behind to form 
a solid background to the figure. 

This fact bears a certain relation 
to the Indian conception of the 
universe — the constant merging of 
historical persons in a system, 
the limited freedom of the indi- 
vidual with regard to the world 
surrounding him, and which is 
considered essentially from a re- 
ligious standpoint, even the very 
idea of the identity of individual 
souls with the Universal Soul; it 
is to this that their incapacity is 
owing to attain a realty artistic 
conception which .could have de- 
veloped the independent figure. 

A .second branch of Indian art, 

— more delicate in form, and, by 
reason of the allusions to models 

in, nature, a^arently more produc- - ” 

tive. — was intimately connected, and that from very early times, 
with the popular ideas ; this was the art of, thegoJdsmit^. 
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goldsmith’s art. INDIAN JEWELLERY. 3 1 

Its influence is conflrnied in two directions. The sculptures show 
how the decorative element in goldsmiths’ work — often nearly 
resembling basket-work — everywhere aids in the devising of those 
chains and other ornaments, with flowers, leaves, rosettes, and 
finely linked bands, found along with panels which are adorned 
with figure compositions. The lower decorative lines on fig. 9 
present patterns borrowed from ornaments; little bells and chains 
such as are worn by women for the feet 
For the separation of the different representations in the central belt 
the tendrils of plants are employed, from which ornaments grow out ; 
the representation of the “Wishing tree" {Kalpavnkska), which at 
a later date becomes common, springs from this ornamental form. 

But thd goldsmith’s art has had a fatal effect on the modelling of 
the human figure. The heroic form of Indian sculptured figures 
has been, and at all times remained the same, — they are decked as 
for gala occasions. This form has been preserved with unalterable 
tenacity through the whole history of Indian art, and even ip 
neighbouring countries. The old, partly ancient Aryan, forms of 
festal ornaments passed', along with the Aryan colonists, beyond 
the limits of India, in manifold varieties in accordance with the 
peculiar style of the particular country; in Burma and Siam, 
Tibet and Mongolia, Java and Bali, the modified forms of ancient 
Indian gala ornaments are still to be found in the gala costume 
of the kings, or of brides and bridegrooms, or, finally, in the 
costumes of the theatres which everywhere represent subjects 
taken from the ancient Indian legends. It is a surprising fact that 
the non-.Aryan districts of India, or the lower castes in the old 
civilised parts. like the above-named countries outside India, fre- 
quently now show more antique forms of articles of jewellery than 
the ancient civilised kingdoms of India itself, since in the course 
of time the latter adopted other fashions in costume and ornament. 
The whole question deserves special and detailed examination in 
which the monuments of antiquity should play a prominent part. 
At present I musit content myself with suggestions. 

The ornaments are uncommonly rich and tastefully arranged, 
whilst they also in themselves form an artistic motif. The 
ancient Buddhist plastic art never deteriorated into the rough, 
monotonous and mechanical .sort of st^'le in which the so-called 
Assyrian art rovers its figures with ornaments and garments in 
rich patterns. But on the other hand the ornament, in the pain- 
fully careful execution it received, hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure, since it always retained the 
conventional type for the forms. Here, too, it is to be observed, 
that tropical Nature has exercised^its influence in India; for the 
very names of articles of jewellery in all Indian tongues clearly 
prove the moat part of them to be imitations of the splendid 
blossoms .and creepers which the vflora" of this lovely land holds 
out to mAn for his adornment on festive occasions. From ’ancient 
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literature we clearly learn, for example, that the same flowers 
served directly for adorning the hair which, at the present day, 
have given their names to the corresponding metal ornaments. 
Thus we read in the Ritusamhdra (‘ Description of the seasons’), 
ii. 21 : " Now (in the rainy season) the women wear on their heads 
garlands of Ka d a mb a, K e.ra r a, and Ketaki, and car orna- 
ments of K ak u b h a- umbels, which, being thrust into the earlap 
hang ^own over its edge."* These floral adornments varied accord- 
ing to the seasons. With legard to the names mentioned it may 
here be noted that even at the pi-esent day a broad ornamental 
plate in the shape of a pandanus-blosaom is quite commonly worn 
as a head-ornameflt. It bears the same name: Hindi, Kefalti', 
MarArhi, Keord \ Malay^/am, Ketda^pd ; &c. Even alotfg with 
metal ornaments, flowers assert their rights ; the Tamil women 
when in gala costume, along with metal ear-ornaments and orna- 
mental plates^ on their heads, wear a cluster of single yellow or 
white flowers strung together by means of threads, and hung from 
their ears, &c., &c. Among the lower castes similar articles — 
perhaps imitations — woven of grass and straw, with festoon^ and 
chains made of nuts and bright coloured seeds, are still to be seen ' 


side by aide with metal ornainentis. 

However pleasing and charming this joy in Nature may appear, 
the reproduction of these articles of adornment had an unfortunate 
artistic influence with respect to modelling. The shoulders loaded 
wUh broad chains, the arms and legs covered with metal lings, the 
bodies encircled with richly linked girdles, could never have at- 
tained an anatomically correct form. Everywhere the carrying out 
of a clear outline was interfered with by broad* ornamental lines, 
rich and tasteful in .themselves, disturbing the natural position of 
the muscles of thfi leg and arm, and, in consequence, the limbs have 
receivffd at thfe best, an effeminate seemingly correct finish ; but at 
the worst, they have been subjected to a complete distortion of the 
skeleton, .whilst the muscles stand unduly out. 

Connected with this overloading' with ornament, certain physical 
peculiarities which accompany the wearing of heavy ornament are 
regained as beauties and are still further exaggerated in the 
copies. This is especially due to the wearing of large and heavy 
ornaments, This, again, is in keeping with the fact that the types 
on the monuments, e./, illust. 8 , 14, 32, bear a greater resemblance 
to cei^tain brijaments of the Aryan races than those worn by the 
women of the early fqiviliaed territory < at the. present day. The 

S -eat metal, woodj or, horn discs (K£al., 'j^ami/, Hkhei) of 

e Niyarchchi of Malabar, 4 :hft extended ear-lobes" of the Mara- 
vatti, are weft known.* 

TheW iwonier »re kadiAibs, MbnUMiJts sle&tch Psadtutiu odoratisBiiiiiu, 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE HUMAN FIGURf. 33 

Out of this emphasiaing of ornament came the treatmeni of the 
nude. The naked body, as such, was nevei an object of tepiesent- 
ation in Buddhist ait. 

Apatt from the fact that nudity is repugnant to Buddha’s 
doctrine, the peculiar ideas of the Kinrlus as to the puipose of 
the human body is to be taken into account, the human form 
is at best a part of Natuie itself, the ephemeral garment of the 
soul, in which the latter lingers against its will. It is important 
to remember here what ideas weit not accepted by the Hindus 
Man never appears as the loid of Nature, which was there just to 
serve him : never is he regarded as the crow of creation. Re- 
incarnation into the world of human beings is only desiralile inas- 
much as that alone makes ledemption —final escape — possible 
With this may be connected the fact that no geneial iiiteiest ir 
taken in the symmeftical training of the body Physical exeicfse 
is not unknown in India, but its ends aie piofessional, not sp^thelic. 
Physical beauty appeals as the result of good works in foimer 
births : not as that of individual energy and pleasure in life ; it is a 
gift of Nature and transient as the tropical flowers. It is quite 
true that, in India,, people wore, and still wear, asdight clothing as 
was worn in ancient Greece, and bare limbs are common. Physic- 
ally, too, the Hindu differs from the ancient Greek. With his 
delicate and supple-jointed limbs, miserable calves and feeble 
muscles, the Hindu was in early times, as the ancient Buddhist 
sculptures show, the very same lightly-built, slippery, eel-hke 
creature that he is to-day. On the whole, it may be said that 
ancient Buddhist art has represented the Hindu excellently, with 
an agreeable childlike, naturalism which, notwithstanding the 
graceful moulding, is far from idealising. As strict training wa| 
unknown, a reflnement soon appears which is seen chiefly in the 
representations of women, and becomes by and by baroque or 
rococo in style. With this conception of the human form agrees 
the circumstance that even at an early date an interest in por- 
traiture, at least in national portraits— -if one may be allowed the 
expression — is evinced. The different peoples that lived sideMjy 
side in India were distinguished from one another above all 
physically: contact with peoples bf hither Asia, in the time of 
Ajoka, revealed new types, and thug, we undoubtedly see an 
attempt for instance to represent foreign nations in the equestrian 
groups that adorn the S4fichl_ gateways. 

On the eastern gateway, -for example, besides mythical foreign 
peoples, two figures are represented riding on horned Hons. One 
of the heads is clearly not of the Aryan type : the woolly negro- 
like hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises 

A 

palm bands [kSddln) to -miiDen," is speoifled, that with those rolled 
spirsBy Id discs they may eDlarye the boles in their ears and so wear large and im- 
posing ornaments (tdd«, Mai. td&a). Conf. Bottler, Tdmd-'Bng, Dtct, s.v, aimti. In 
this oonnenon see also B. Thurstop. Madrat Boit, Outlet, vol. 11 (ISSSj), pH, , 
xxii, XXV, pp, 123if. 
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one ; this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his hand. In 
India wine is unknown There appears to be no word in the early 
language for the vine or its cluster^ Even at the present day, 



10. COMSABTMBMT FEOH THE THIHD ABOHWAY OF IHB EibT 
OATBWaY at BlNCHt. 


grapes are mostly l?rought from KAbul, though they are now culti- 
vated about Daulat4b4d. Thus the lider repiesents one who is 
not Indian, and has perhaps a teniote connexion with the lepre- 
dentations of Silenus that have been found at Mathura® Although 
the framework of the figure is in the Peiso-Iudian style, at any 
late this and the corresponding equestrian figuies lepresent 
foreign nations, regarded as -living far away in the North-west 
The whole series of these figfures — thosg mounted on goats, on 
dromedaries, on lions— -present a distinct contrast to the Hindus 
riding on elephants, The mythical-geographical 'conceptions on 
which they are based remind one of those fabulous creatures of 
which Herodotus tells the Greeks,® from Persian traditions related 
by.Arlsteas of Prokonnfesos, and. which, on the strength of Indian 
tales, Megasthenes described at a later date. 

The great majority of the otlifer reliefs' at Sdncht present the 
Hindu type— a long head with full round face, Iarg;e eyes, and 
. thick lips. .At Bardhat (Bharhut) the same type appears, but it is 
somewhat harsher. The greatly extending ear-IobeS are never 
wanting; the way V which the head»diess is emphasised often 

t Baaikrit dlBkdhit ii >4; oirirfrt, la a new form. On the Tmihxble 

betrowin^ ot fiirftvt in Ohmeee, eonf. l^rlh, SxnflHW iu il, Citu, Ahm;/, 

S. 15, 28, note 1. - . 

» Jour, S, toh T, jfe 8iy, 887} Sur, tnii Rrp,, Vol. 1, }>}>. 2t2-M ; 
nad Grower al.'oL n. a58i 

* Ken^otna, fib, fil, is. XlC } lib, iv^ 4, 18, 
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causes the heads to appear disproportionately large, so that, in the 
case of accessory personages especially, ^he whole figure has some- 
thing childish and dwarfish about it (ponf fig ly, &c.). In this 
way real dwarfs appear, which are presumably connected with 
antique pigmy types (conf. fig. 11). This 
question, which demands much preliiqinary in- 
vestigation, cannot here be discussed in detail. 

Still, it may be said that they represent the 
basis of the thick-set, dwarfish type of demon 
that appeals later and extends into Lamaist 
art. It seems not to be without purpose that 
the dwarf capital appears on the west gateway 
at S&nchi, since the architrave represents the 
attack of the demons on the Bodhi-tree.^ 

In the treatment of drapery, the 
earlier Buddhist art is very successful, — though 
unusual articles of clothing, such as the monk’s 
cowl, present difficulties. The dress of the men 
consists, in the main, of the same articles as viestj{stew»yiitSMohi, 
are generally worn at the present day, — ^a 
loin-cloth worn so as to resemble trowsers (Hind. ih 6 ii^ Tam. 
ffiundtt) forms the garment proper. The upper part of the body 
is always bare; the njodern jacket, for example (Hind, angiyi, 
Tam. iokkag), or other forms of this article of attire, nowhere 
appear. As covering for the upper part of the body a long 
shawl-like cloth is used, which is thrown about the shoulders in 
various ways — the modern aUgavastraxa, and so on. In descrip- 
tions contained in the sacred texts of gala costume.^ and the like, 
the chelukkkepa, i e. the waving with the dress, that is the upper 
garment, is always mentioned (ng. 37). This upper garment has ever 
remained the heroic costume, if one may be allowed the expression, 
and in the earlier and later representations of Buddhist gods, forms 
the folds that wave about the figure like an aureole This arrange- 
ment is often completely misunderstood in badly executed pictures, 
though East Asian art knows how to employ tastefully this Indian 
dress. (Conf. illus. in Chapters III and IV). Japanese articles of 
export, nevertheless, when they represent Buddhist deities often 
manifest the rudest misconceptions 

'I’he women on the sculptures of the older period are seen 
clothed in the loin-cloth only, but their ornaments and head-dresses 
are all the more lich. The long loin-cloth, reaching to the ankles, 
is sometimes tieated as transparent, and isthen< — suice the sculptor 
lacked the means of expiessing his. idea — indicated by representing 
the figure without covering, yet so that the edge of a garment is 
visible over the ankles, and between the legs The upper part of 
the body is always uncovered ; this light kind of dress is still to be 

^ Tw a»A *■«<•». Wor'th., Ipl. xvili , Pret Hat. iTuvitt, i» Jtulia tIrfiiKl, 1S96}, pi. 
Xxri, or Colo, S^heM (1S85), pi. uc. 
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,’,v found in the south 
\ of modern India 
; ’ among the N&yar- 
chchlits of Mala- 
i bar, whose large 
ear - o rnaments 
; have been already 
. , mentioned. On 
several reliefs the 
women appear 
“ without any gar- 
ment but a naiTow 
: loin-cloth, theorna- 

■ mented girdle, 
... head, arm and leg 

,s^V « ornaraentsbeingall 
,;’v the richer. Further 

details relating to 
these matters be- 
long to the history 
^ of costume. It was 
important fo notice 
here, that, from the 

■ nature of the giar- 
: I ments, the hip, and 

*1 not the breast and 
• upper part of the 
,, -• body, becomes the 
I,’ 'JJ fixed point starting 
, 1 from which the fi- 
r‘ gure was composed, 
One has the feeling 
cthat th'e artist 


/ wished to proxide 

V _ against the loin- 

■ , .-r cloth slipping from 

• . * the figure. This 

' ' ‘ : f . . ' ■ ■ ' condition, imposed 

' { • i 5 ' ' by the character of 

• ; * the vestments, ex- 

plains much in the 

modern Hindu; but 

18 . Rntmi os tm tssts. siM oy rax i.rjt ntt.AVt ‘t also explains the" 
OF THx BiST sArawAT AT sAscat; A Yaksma.^ straipcd attitude of 

the figures both in 


* This is posnbly ‘Dkt>^i/ttalbh, thewhiW Yaksha ruler of the Essii ooxif. Bockhill, 
Dffe p. 4S, twiwj nr U (in Ann, 

ehn(m*t)t-m,l^rr Aroli;"Sm vel.IT, ipsor.Sj and Ctm> 
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the older and later art of India. Modern proverbs are conveisant 
with this. 

An artistic feature which naturally originated from the sort of 
clothing ’described above, — the rich hip chains and girdle — is the 
prominence of one hip, the figure being represented with one foot 
firmly planted while the other, bent or in the act of stepping 
forward, is almost entirely relieved of the burden This beauty 
device is of very ancient standing in Indian art ; 
it is usually, if. not exclusively, seen jn female 
figures. Modern miniatures have faithfully pre- 
served it and developed it to a certain coquettish 
elegance; conf. figs. 8 and 13. 

The subj ects that were represented were 
taken from the traditions of the life of the 
founder* of the religion, and referred to local 
incidents. His life, until he attained Buddhat- 
ta/M — to use their own expression — seems to 
have been the chief subject for the earlier 
period. But besides these, there exist at least 
as many scenes representing solely the adoration 
and worship of religious symbols, processions to 
holy places, and so on. Besides there appear 
even on the monuments of the Aroka period a ' 
few representations which refer to the so-called 
ydtakas or stories of Buddha's previous incar- _ 
nations. The ydtakas^.iorm a part of the Sait 

canonical literature (of the Sdtra class); they (Tirumogai). Modem 
are an inexhaustible storehouse of fables and 8. Indian liron*. 
legends, but are also of exceptional import* 
ance in the history of civilization in ancient India. The plan 
of the work is briefly as follows : — According to the tradition, 
Gautama had passed through five hundred and fifty existences in 
all created forms, — as god, as man, as animal, — till, in his last 
incarnation, f»5 the son of Suddhodana, he appeared as the deliverer 
of mankind. Five hundred and fifty verses, or groups of verses, 
which contain sayings of the Master, form the themes for as many 
tales told in support of them from Buddha’s last earthly life. Some 
eve’nt-^an annoying incident with insubordinate monks, for 
example, or a contest with some adversary, a conversion, et catera, 
is related in the attached commentary : Buddha adjusts matters, or 
delivers a discourse, which contains a, parallel from one of his 
previous lives and concludes with the verse that forms the title as 
fabula docei. 

Owing to the simplicity of the rejigious ideas of the people at the 

\ ' Or BhAmidevt, the goddess of the earth, Tishw’a second wife, who is represented 
with two arm*, holding a lotusiflawer in one while the other Jungs down empty t ehe 
wears a crown, and her blwk heir hangs down to near her feet; she stands on a lotus, 
Tirnmagsf/ the divine or Hlastrioas danghter,* is a naThe of |iakslHnt.-~J,B. 
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time, the figures required by Buddhist art for the representation of 
the subjects referred to, are few in number, and represent divinities 
of a low order — demons and beings half divine, — for Buddhism had 
taken root chiefly among the masses and everywhere employed the 
speech of the people. According to their teaching all the above- 
nsentioned beings are mortal ; even the gods owe their positions to 
their virtuous actions in previous existences, and appear through* 
out as believing promoters of the religion of the ‘ Vanquisher.' 

Now in the S^ras, especially in the Jitakas, a god and a god- 
dess are particularly prominent. In the Vedic pantheon, the 
thunder-god Indra or 5akra (the mighty) had attained a 
predominant position, and had thrust the older class of gods 
into the background; even in the Pili Siitras\^ is familiar, under 
the name of S a k k a, as the chief god. The Buddhists adopted 
into their mythology certain of the Brahmanical gods, but modified 
their characters and importance. To Sakka, Mab&brahmi and 
Mira, — possibly influenced by the Persian conceptions of the 
Ameshaspends, — they assigned the rank of archangels, and repre- 
sented them as ruling in great magnificence in their respective 
Devalokas or heavens, but often descending to interfere in human 
affairs. .Sakra, like Jupiter Futgurator, is the Brahman rod of the 
atmosphere and king of the minor gods; and with the Buddhietts 
he even bears like names — as Visava, Vajrapftwi, Devitida, Ma- 

f havi, Sahassanetta (Sansk. Sahasranetra), Sec., but they change 
'urindara ('dektroyer of towns’) into the Buddhistic epithet of 
Purindada (‘bestower of towns’). He is inferior in majesty to the 
other ' two archangels, but rules over the five lowest of the six 
Kimadevalokas and has his abode In the Tivatimsa. (S. Trayas- 
trimra) heavens. As in Brihma/r mythology, his consort is Sujitfl 
or 5‘ach!, his palace or car is called Vejayanta, his elephant Er&vana 
(S. Air4vata), and his charioteer M4tau.^ In Hindu iconography 
also he holds the Vajrftyudha, which he is represented as giving to 
those practising austerities. to render them invincible. He appears 
in sculptures in the ornaments and costume of a king: indeed, 
he is not distinguishable from royal figures. 

On the east gateway at S4ficbi (on the front of the right pillar) 
a large palace of the gods is represented, on the different terraces 
of which persons in regal costume are represented sitting and 
waited on by women who dance and play. They are certainly gods: 
in their left hands they hold a small bottle, in the right an object — 
not readily recogmsable, but which resembles the later thunder- 
bolts (conf, fig, I), the Well-known ritual sceptres (w/rn : Tibetan, 
rdo-r/e) of the priests of the northern school). It must be the 
thunderbolt, the attribute of divine power — an attribute cor- 
responding well with the storm-myths of the 

^ In Fergiav myth, ludni it the demon oMoeed to the Atheebtunetiil AslM-Yahl«te. 
Darmsteter, (^. Bl». ot the Nest* 'tel. IV), vol. tl, p, Ixxtl, or in Ann. 

Ua*. <?«*«., tom, III, pp/xllv, 
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MahAbrahmA, BrahmA Sahampati or PitAmahA, is the greatest of 
all Devas. Though vastly inferior to Buddha, he rules the second of 
the Trailokya regions— the BrahmA heaven, called RfipAvachara, 
which is beyond the KAmadevalokas. He has, as a symbol of 
sovereignty, a silver chhattra (PAli, c/iAa/Za) ^ 

MArarAja, the third of these Devas, is variously named Vasavat- 
timAra, Namuchi, PAplyAn, KAmadhAturAja, Knsh«a, Pijuna, &c. 
He is ruler of the highest of the six KAmadevaloka heavens — the 
Paranimmita-vasavatti Devaloka (Sans Paranirmita-vaiavar^in) or 
Vasavatti, — where life lasts 32,000 years He has a position 
analogous to that of Ahriman among the Zoroastrians ; is the 
lord of pleasure, sin and death, — the tempter, the evil principle, 
the representative of inherent sin. He is represented as riding on 
an elephant, and attended by the MArakAyikas. He has a hundred 
arms and assumes monstrous forms. He owes his exalted rank to’ 
his having in a previous birth exercised a high degree of charity. 
His realm (MAradheyya) is that of re-birth as opposed to NirvAwa,- 

'I'he pantheon, however, is otherwise vague and accessoiy : in the 
legends a confused crowd of Devaputtas — 'sons of the gods' — 
appear; names are mentioned even, such as MAlabhari of MAlAdhari 
— 'garland bearer’; but these names are ephemeral for beings living 
a life of pleasure in their heavens — an idealized representation of 
Indian royal courts. Notwithstanding the magnificence of the 
representations set forth, the principal theme of the legends is the 
inculcation of the vanity of 
sensuous pleasure and the 
brevity of human life. It is 
very evident that this tend- 
ency of the texts — which are 
undoubtedly very old — was by 
no means calculated to de- 
velope plastic figures of in- 
dividual gods. 

One divinity only appears 
as a fully developed type 
and is always reproduced with 
a certain evident pleasure ; it 
is the ideal of the Indian 
woman, the goddess of beauty, 
of prosperity, of domestic 
blessing, of wealtli; PAli, Sirt; 

Sanskrit, Sr t (Lakshmi). The 
worship of this popular god- 
dess must have prevailed, in 
Buddhist tiroes, throughout tlie whole of India. Strl and i'ri, 

’ Conf. Buriionf, Inl. Sud-: Iml., 2 d ed,. pn. llfi, 532f. StiSt; ttby* Jlavid*, Jlndilhitt 
Siiffur iSaQ, Bko. cf the Bial, vol. Xlhni', ld2f, 

Cout. Buraont, iktr. Sni, Xml., id. ed> p. <Ula, 
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THE GODDESS SIRt OR 4 r1. 


“woman and goddess of fortune, ’’says a still current proverb,^; — which 
affords a valuable reminiscence from Indian antiquity, according to 
the conception of which woman was by birth the equal of man,® .Sri, 
as Tyche or Fortuna, is frequently represented on gates, stone- 
railings, &c. Of special interest is the type at Udayagiri, where it 
is fully developed ; it appears in the BarAhat (^harhut) sculptures 

and is frequently re- 
peated at SS.nchf.® 
Siri is represented as 
a woman in the cos- 
tume and ornaments 
of a Hindu, seated or 
standing on a lotus- 
flower ; two of her 

16, Thb oodubbb 'Mbuuxoaii (Sal). hands (when she is 

Wood carving from a side obapel of tne temple of represented with fourj 
MtuMcsht at Mttdarti, S. India. are empty, the other 

two are raised each 



holding a water-lily, while two white elephants, holding water-pots 
in their trunks, water the flowers in her hands. Even to this day 
this oldest type is firmly established in the Br&hman miniatures. 
The representation is of unusual interest because it forms the Indian 
analogy to the Greek Aphrodite Anadydmene. According to the 
egeud in the RdmAyana, she sprang from the froth of the ocean 
when it was churned by the gods. This is not the place to enter 
on the mythological accounts of the goddess : it is enough to in- 
dicate that the type of Sirt on the early Buddhist monuments is 
an ancient and undoubtedly indigenous one. 

Among the pillar sculptures from BarAhat,* there appears a series 
of gods that are of uncommon interest as much mythologically as 
in relation to art history. 

Among these is Sirt called “ SirimA devata,’’ represented in the 
dress and ornaments of a Hindu woman with largely developed 
breasts. She holds in her right hand a flower, now broken. All 
these figures, in imitation of Western Asian deities,* stand upon 


1 Ifanti ; atriyuA SriTaieba gchoshu , 

* Tiravai2«v«r, the Tamil poet of the weaver ooste, in hie itaral (v. 1082), styles 
the woman in full attire ''the goddess Srt attacking with an army’s might” 

“She of the beaming eyes, 

To my rash look her glance replies, 

As It the matchless goddess’ hand 

Led forth an armkd band." (Dr. Pope’s tr.) . 

"Sor Sri or Lakshmt, see Vahnu, P wdna, Wilson’s tr. Hall's ed., vol. L PP' 118-120,144-6, 

» Caae Ttmpler, p. 74, and pi. 1; Cunningham, Sharhut Sispi, flg. Ij 

Pargusson, Tree <tad Serf. War., pp, US, 118, 120. 

* Cunningham, Marhut, pll. xxi-xxiii. Hinayeff, Beeier. ««r le Seitddhima (Ann. 

MuB. Guimel), pp. 83-108, 128‘1$2, examines the divinities represented as compared 
with the texts. ‘ 

s Kubera treading on a Ta^Sha is.a type preserved even in Lameism and iTapanesc 
Buddhism, Kubexa and ViruAfcriia art two of the spiled LokaiAlas, agaiv reterreo 
to. We have here the origin of tha oreat&rts oalled mtt^a (vetiloles) on erhioh thf 
Hindu gods stand or ride. Cent, the remarks Wow on Hamda. 
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their attributes ; thus, Kubera, king of the demons called Yakshas, 
stands on a pointed-eared, thick-set demon, and the N 4 ga king on a 
piece of rock in which are seen heads of snakes, in front a pond 
with lotuses. Two Yakshini, females, stand 
on Makaras (fig. 16). In others the attribute 
or cognizance under the feet is wanting, and 
they stand instead on elephants or on a 
stone fence, as it were, on detached parts 
of a Torawa, in order to equalize them 
with those standing on their attributes as 
pedestals.^ Two or three of these women 
stand under a tree, and raise their hands 
among the branches as if to pluck the 
blossoms. The same subject is met with 
decoratively treated under the siichis of the 
gateways at S&hcht.^ 

Another Hindu divinity also occurs, though 
rarely, among the early Buddhist sculptures. 

This is Sdrya, the sun-god (Gr. Helios) — 
evidently an importation from the north or 
Central Asia. He is the only member of the 
pantheon who is represented as clad from 
the feet upwards to the bosom ; he wears a 
girdle, avyaUga (Baktrian./rfioyicn^a) about 
his waist ; and is usually represented in a 
chariot drawn by four (or seven) horses, and 
attended by two females. Examples of this 
divinity occur on a pillar of the old rail at 
Gayi, m the early cave at Bh&j&, and in the 
Ananta cave at Udayagiri.* 

With these we terminate the types of 
national gods represented as human beings 
so far as they come under our consideration, le. PiLnAB fiouxb xbou 
For the sculptors of that age it was more BakAhat dbscbibed im 
difficult to represent the other mythological 
beings. The lower divinities had to be ningh»m’# J>AorA««,pl.xxii. 
moulded after fixed ^pes; for they play 
a large part in the SUtras already mentioned, 

I The reliefs of BhWemr (Mathurl), Cunningham, Arch. Stir, Dirf., vol. Ill, plL vi 
nnd xi, are certainly not Buddhist (probably Jaina). These very erotioally repre- 
sented groups, irhion Curtins has so portineiitly desoribed (Arch, Zeif. H ,F., Bot. VlII, 
1876, Ss. 95f,) have no trees in blossom behind them, A noteworthy parallel in 
mediaeval art is supplied by statues standing on "the evil principle;” and one timt 
resembles the vahantu, the mediaeval pbraoninoatious of the virtues and vioes standing 
or riding on auim.i.ts. B. P. Bvans, Animal Symiolim /» Seelctiaftical ArehUectMCt, 

p, 168. 

* Fergusson, Tree and Sefp. TPsrrJ,, pi. xiii, 

* See RiljendraUll Miira’s Buddha ffayo, pi. 1; Caaoingham, Arch. Bur, Ind. Brp,, 
vol. Ill, pi. xxvji ; and Pergnsson, Arehteol. ip India, p. 34. Sftryn also appears on 
the Xiahaul Lota; Arch, Snr. Jf, Ind., vol. IV, p. 6. 
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HYBRirt 1‘0RMS. THE nAga, 


As explained above, the connexion with liin introduced into 
India a seiies of artistic fonns which became the standards in 
sculptuie as well as in aichitecture From the series of hybiid 
creations that had come from Western Asia and that were employed 
decoiatively, attempts were made to adapt ceitain forms to native 
purposes and to develope them into fixed types, whilst closely 
related forms continued to be puiely decorative The character of 
the old Indian reliefs that were also decorative rendered this 
transition easy Let us now enumeiate the different beings foi 
which eaily Buddhist art leqmred types, and thus we shall have 
the opportunity of pointing out how extensive was the hold taken 
by the hybrid style of Western Asia, and how, on the other hand, 
the ait imagination adapted the borrowed forms for its own needs, 
nationalized them, and in some rases succeeded admirably in re- 
animating and developing them,-— evidently because indigenous 
types of a similar chaiacter already existed. Much inconstancy in 
the forms, to which names can hardly be given, is specially remark- 
able ; even those types that we can name do not preserve their 
similarity, and a seiies of imaginary shapes crops up, as in early 
Roman art, in which antique elements — sirens, centaurs, &c., still 
continued in a way to exist, though no longer intelligible. The 
similaiity between ancient Buddhist art and the monuments of 
early Christian times, without direct contact being necessarily 
assumed in every case — becomes greater still when the Graeco- 
Ba^trian (Gandhhra) types are introduced 

We shall commence with a type in which the human element still 



17- Sons iUP MSW tuSViMiStlSsi) WOJlSHimxO a. SitllPA, 

On 1th« east gatsvsy at 

plays the principal nMe,--the so-called NAga. Indian pcwpular 
beltrf, whose conceptioms were moulded later by 'the ofBcial Br&b- 
man religion, besldes'deiUoti»^fif every sort, gi^tnts, &c., recognises 
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a much venerated class of snake-gods (NAgas), We cannot under- 
take an examination of the origin of this belief, which is unknown 
to the Vedic age , suffice it to say that besides the world of gods, 
and men there are eight classes of demigods which the Bauddha 
writings generally enumerate in the order — Devas, NAgas, RAk- 
shasas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garui/as, Kinnaras, and Mahoragas,^ 
but the Yakshas often take the third place instead oi RAkshasas 

The second class form a separate snake world, the in- 
habitants of which have the 
power of assuming human 
forms. They are fabled to re- 
side under the Trikfl/a rocks 
supporting Mount Meru, and 
also in the waters of spiings, 
lakes, rivers, &c , watching over 
great treasures, causing rain 
and certain maladies, and be- 
coming dangerous when in 
anger. They are the subjects 
of VirApAksha, the red king of 
the western quarter and prob- 
ably the Buddhist form of 5’iva, 
who is well known in Hindu 
mythology as VirApAksha as 
well as NAganAtha and NAga- 
bhAshana. Chiefs or kings of 
the NAgas are named in the 
legends and their deep rever- 
ence for Buddha, which puts 
men to shame, is specially 
characteristic of them. The 
wonderful alms-bowl of Buddha 
is, according to the legend, a 
gift from the demigod kings 
of the four quarters. More 
than once, NAga chiefs ap- 
proached the Master, — thus 
Muchilinda, the tutelary deity 
of a lake near GajfA, protected 
him from the rain; ApalAIa, 
the guardian NAga of the source of the SwAt or i'ubhava&tu river in 
UdyAna, was converted by .yAkyamuni shortly before his NirvAwa ; 
ElApatra (Erapato, Sans. AirAvata), another NAgarAja, consulted 
Buddha about rebirth in a higher condition, and Chafcra\*Aka 

1 The Jainas dw enumerate eight diyiBions ol their Virantam gods. vi<.:— 

BbAtM, Yakeluiii, U&ksluMM, Einnatas. Kimnitruebas, Mahorftg^ '(boae), and Gaud- 
harvae. See note S, p. 4U. Baoti ot the Tlrtbaaknins has an attendant Taksha iiUd 
/tJohinf 
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Nfi.ga is figured on a pillar at Barihat^ Even in the ritual for ad- 
mission to orders, the questionwas introduced whether the candidate 
was not a N 4 g a. 

Thus it was necessary to represent Nlgas typically in the body 
of the compositions illustrative of the life of the founder of the 
religion , "and yet in the scenes in which they appear in the legends 
they could be properly represented only in human form The 
problem was admirably solved ; the Nagas were represented as 
human, and, in the manner of the Egyptian Uraous-snakc, a ser- 
pent — usually m any-hooded in the case of a male, but single-hooded 



10 . mkai AKD Niaivt tv watsit . 

Oa a wall-paintrng in Cave at Ajawta, from Gnlflthe’ 

for a Nagi— was placed over the head (or rather springing from 
bdhipd the neck) as ornament (She figs, 8, i8, 20). We do not 
maintain that this type is to be regarded as a result of contact 
with western Asiatic art, but neither must we reject it uncondition- 
ally, for the NSiga^ were represepted in other forms also as hybrid 
creatures. The N4ga in human form with the snake-hood has 
been retained in Buddhist art in all its ramific^rtiptis, and is found 

* ihSit, SoHwirfiv 0*^- »f STUff } iSi-yK-W, vof. I, p, $7 ; EockhlU, JUifii 

if/m 24411.} OUnolnEhant, JSharAta SHpa, p. 27, 
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also in the Chino- Japanese, where snake-kings are represented as 
men in Chinese costume, with a dragon on the back of the neck, 
whose head appears over that of the human form Along with this 
human shape is also found a purely 
animal one. Sometimes even both 
appear in combination (cunf ill. 

19) : snakes the upper part of 
whose bodies are human, thc-ir heads 
crowned with serpents’ hoods, while 
the lower pait of the body from the 
hips downwards is purely animal. 

This is, iconographtcally, the proper 
form of the Naga, and they arc so 
iepief,ented whenever they appear 
in then proper element — water , and 
so we find them pictured in the 
AJaH/A wall paintings (fig ig). 

These forms are emplojed by pre- 
ference decoratively, or as accessory 
figures in larger compositions of the 
purely human NAgas with snakes as 
head ornaments But this type may 
certainly be regarded as derived 
from west Asian prototype.s it is 
allied to the creatures with fish tails 

that are represented with human 20. NAoa, from AjiHa, Cave n. 
bodies; apparently mostly of the 

female sex — the’ so-called MatsyanAris — ‘fish girls.’ From this type, 
modern BrAhman art has evolved the representation of GailgA and 
YamunA, the goddesses of the Ganges and Jumna Together with 
the creatures with fish tails and human busts, there are also decor- 
ative figures with animal bodies, on which a few words will be said. 

Yakshas (PAh, Yakkha.s} appear frequently in Bauddha legend 
and iconography, being usually enumerated as in the third rank of 
the secondary gods. I'heir king Kubera, Vairravaaa or Alakesvara, 
is guardian of the north, and his capita! is AlakA or AlakamandA. 
But lire other three guardians were also styled Yakshas ; and we 
find various individual Yakshas named, as— Alan ajfa, SAtAgera, 
BemAwata. PAraaka. VirAcfaka, Gafigita. Suchiloma. Supavasa 
(SuprAvrisha), Nandaka, &c. They are always represented in 
human form. At BarAhat they appear as guardians or dvidra- 
p&las at the gateways; at NAsik also, one At the entrance of the 
Chaitya-cave is indicated In an inscription as a Yakkha, and the 
two figures by the door of Cave III bear the same character. At 
BacAhat, Yakshints also are figured on the pillars at the entrances, 
—as ChadA (ChandA) and Sudasava Yakkhini.* 

iSp. ,pp.S8,269,26Sf.,871, 272n.; o/’iUtftiKfa (tu S.M*. 

Tol l,p. 152; CanmQgham,.BiitrA«f,pp.l2f.$ Ruigiibii, C'a»«2’'0m/>/<»,pp.868, 
tSi, and pU. xx sud x;i;r. 
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The Dulva (xi.foL 34^) gives us a sort of key to the frequent repre* 
sentation of Yakshas as dvidrapdlas-. Anithapiwrfada asks the 
Buddha how the vih^lra must be ornamented with paintings (or 
sculptures). The Buddha answers — “On the outside door you must 
have figuhSd a Yaksha holding a club in his hand; in the vestibule, 
you must have represented a great miracle, the five divisions (of 
of beings) the circle of transmigration ; in the courtyard, the series 
of births {jdtakas) ; on the door -of the Buddha’s special apartment 
{gandhakdti, ‘ hall of perfumes’),^ a Yaksha holding a wreath in his 
hand ; in the house of the attendants (or, of honour : rim~gro), 
bhikshus and sthaviras arranging the dharma ; on the kitchen 
must be represented a Yaksha holding food in his hand ; on the 
door of the storehouse, a Yaksha with an iron hook in his hand ; 
on the water-house (well-house?), Nigas with various ornamented 
vases in their hands ; on the wash-house (or, steaming-house : 
bsro~kkang)i foul sprites or the different hells {ndrakas)\ on the 

medicine-house, 
the T athigata tend- 
ing the sick ; on the 
privy, all that is 
dreadful in a ceme- 
tery ; on the door of 
the lodging-house 
(? text effaced), a 
skeleton, bones, and 
a skull.”* 

But if, in the re- 
presentations of the 
Nfliga, the human 
element predomin- 
ates and so affords 
the principal factor 
in distinguishing 
them, the identi- 
fication of the 
winged figures 
is more difficult. 
Wingedanimalsoc- 
zi. A Gi-soHAavi OB KtswiJil. cur in such numbers 

From Ajinia w-m-piiiiitings. that it is impossible 

to provide them all 

with Indian names. A series of representations, however, stand out 
conspicuously from among those that are purely decorative. 

Next to the human figures arc the hybrid creatures with human 
busts, Indian head-dress and ornaments, represented so frequently 

* BirniQU^ 8d, 9,234; Zpfu/t, P.30S; Childsn. Fait Ini, 

idA voU&pp. 

ji(oakidl(’s p.49, note % 
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at S 4 nchi. The lower part of the body is that of a bird on which 
the hips of the human form arc set ; the bushy tail, intended for 
that of a peacock, is treated decoralivel)'. On the reliefs they 
appear flying from both sides towards the holy places, — stftpas, 
foot-prints, sacred trees, &c , and are hanging offerings upon these 
objects of worship — flowers, strings of beads, &c.— and thus fre- 
quently accompany the human worshippers (man and woman) of 
the under part of the relief: a well defined, oft-employed phrase, 
which occurs so frequently in the texts, corresponds to this — "gods 
and men there offered wreaths, &c.'' In this decorative form these 
winged creatures are still to be found in modern Brihman art 
(Conf. ill 15). They passed also into the Gandhira school, but 
with marked differences. The antique Eros type has supplanted 
the early forms,— so that figures resembling the angels of Christians 
are found (conf. illus. Le Bon, Les Civilizations de I’lnde, p. 35 1 ; 
Jour. Ind. Art and Indust. vol. VIII, p. 74). The form occurring 
at SAncht (conf. ill 4 and 17) and Barahat is worthy of notice 
because its wings are really used, so that they are not simply 
attributes of speed.^ 

The positions assigned to these 
figures seem to agree best with the 
characters assigned to the fourth 
class of demigods— the Gandharvas 
(Pali, Gandhabba) — the musicians of 
^akra, who Join w’ith their master to 
serve and worship Buddha,® Moderq 
art, however, also represents the 
seventh class, known as Kinnaras 
and Kinnarts, by the type above 22. •KmxAHijJTAJu.' 
described, as the modern Siamese Cvnninghanj,jB*or 4 »t*,pl.*»vii, 6 . 
painting in fig. 23 shows. The two 
classes, in fact, have got mixed up'or confounded. 

Notwithstanding the west Asian form of the wings, the type is a 
purely Indian one, and the time of its origin can hardly be fixed. 
As to the Siren form of representation of the Kinnarts, there is a 
BarAhat relief which, if it were more distinct, might afford a sug- 

1 Cttnnlngliain, Marhat, pi xiii, 1, zxsi, 1. 

* Sea ^eer, Amnd^na Batolu (Abb. Mut. t.XVin}, pp. 69 , 77 , 88; laMa 

Vittara, pasrim. The Gandhama nr Gotidliuhas, in Br&bmnn mythology, belcoig abo 
to the of secondary mds, or atteudania; this olass inoludes— (I) 'Einnar&s, having 

a human body wiih tho heed at a horse^—musioiaas in the retinue of Kuvera: (2) 
Kimpurnshas, with a human face and the body of a bird, are often oonfamided in later 
times with the Kmnaias and Gandbarvaa; (3) Gandharvas are similarly nmrpsented 
with a human bust on the body of a bird; their wives are the Apbarases, their etnet 
Chitiaratfaa or Supriya, and they are the attendants of DfaHtaiAsAhia (DhatarafiAa), 
guardiaaof theEabt; (4} Pannaw or Nftgas; (5) Siddbas, who fiy iutbeairandoan 
appear anywhere in a moment; Vidy&dbaias, the oeleetiid students, skilled in all 
knowledge: and besides these, the Takslias, B&kshasas, ka. For some of these 
monstroaities, sea Itkiendialftl Uiin, JB^ddia Gaya,pll.xaxiii,xxxii', xxxTi,xxxyiii, 
jtliT,xlv,jandxlvii. 
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gestioii (ill. 22) In it are a pair of such creatures so represented as 
to be seen only to the knees and who appear to be wearing leaves of 
trees round the body {/larna : leaf and feather) These secondary 
deities, then, may have been originally represented in the costume 

of the 
of Ind 

by borrowing 
from the antique, 
resulted in the 
siieii type 
The names deva, 
devatd,' divinity,' 
but in the sense 
of ‘angel,’ will 
suffice generally 
to designate this 
whole class of 
gods, which is 
apparently un> 
limited. The 
type is still re- 
tained in Japan- 
ese art, as fig, 24 
shows 

Another type, 
the development 
of which may to 
some extent be 
observed in the 
sculpture at 
S&ficht. is nearly 
allied in its form 
to these demi- 
gods. These are 
the .sixth class or 
G a r u o' a s, the 
winged steeds of important divinities, which appear among those 
thus described, in some sort as princes. In India the representation 
of a Garuifa biid is of extreme antiquity, but a systematic account 
of this mythical creature is extremely difficult; only what is certain 
and of value for the explanation of Buddhist sculptures n^ed be 
mentioned. '1 he Indian popular belief recognizes the Garu^a or 
Suparxa Garu/a and Supaxxa) as the king of birds; he is 
the deadly enemy of the snakes, the N 4 gas described above, which 
he kills and injures when he can. A kind jjf vulture, called 
Gani^'^o', and living on snakes, can hardly form the foundation of 
the ancient possibly it is of Iranian origin, related to the 

legends cd the |?rqto the myth, various birds have come 



S3 Moosbk Suussi: Ki.n»ab>. 


aborigines 
ia, which, 
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-to be called Garu</as in different districts.^ How this representation 
is connected with the Vedic one, which recognizes a solar-being (!) 
Garutmant, has no bearing upon our purpose. Only this, perhaps — 

the antagonism of 
the Garurfa, Ni- 
gintaka, or T 4 rk- 
shya, to the snake 
plays a prominent 
part.* 

In some places, 
according to the 
popular belief, the 
Garu«/a, Supar«a, 
or Tirkshya, is 
represented, like 
the NAga, as also 



Teh GuuDRssfis K*Bi6BrNOt akd Ti'n-nih. 
J'roiu n J-xpanesa woodcut. 



possessing the faculty of assuming human form. ^5, dbitiks niniito 
Buddha, or one of his disciples, is shewn making on Girudis. Rrom a 
peace between the two creatures, and we find relist «* safiohJ, 
both at the feet of the Sage imploring better incarnations. 

On the relief from the east gateway at SAncW, given in fig. 26, the 


^ In 3. India tlie Palea pandiiich»ria»«t or red BxRbioaDi kite, which is a sort ot 
dwarfish fishing eaelc, butnoi, prohahly a destroyer of snakes, Garuda seems to be 
ohiefly applied in the 8. MarStMa country to Cireattu* Oaliictu, a widely distributed 
and conspicuous bird, aud certainly a snakfr-eating eagle. Tn Kanara the uame is also 
given to the Great Hornbili (.XHehaeirot ifoofsis) , of remarkable appearance, and wbieh. 
eats snakes occasionally. See Jerdon, voi I, p. kl, 

*Eor the Vedic, Epic, and other legends and aUusions,--see Z>e Gubematis, 
Zootoqieal TUf/thohpi, vol. 11. pp. 180-195. The Buddhist drama, asorihed to king 
iS'ii-.Harehadeva, on the deliverance from Garudm of Sankhaobfida of the Htga race, 
has been translated into English by Mr. Falnier B<wd (18?9), and info French bj 5f. 
Abel Bergalgne (1879). 
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animal kingdom is represented adoring the holy fig tree. In the 
corner, beside a five-headed snake, evidently the king of the NAgas, 

stands a large bird with ear- 



ornaments and big bushy tuft, 
represented on the whole like a 
great parrot, and thus a purely 
Indian t)rpe, while his wings again 
show the artificial forms of west 
Asian art. This is assuredly the 
j Garufl'a, with the N4ga, whose 
^,2 mortal enemy he is. This parrot- 
I 3 like creature has scarcely had any 
^ successors in Indian art, but it is 
^ -I clearly the ancient national repre- 
w 5 sentation. Now, on the same 
i relief, along with the splendidly 
S drawn Indian animal realm — 
^ Indian buffaloes, extraordinarily 
g true to nature, and, depicted al- 
J most with a touch of humour — 
3 are very artificial lions, leonine 
I creatures with dogs’ heads, lions 
"c with griffin-like heads. On other 
I reliefs these last creations of 
« west Asian fancy appear with 
^ wings, as represented above, as 
® vehicles of the gods who, along 
§ ^ wnth the so-called Kinnaras, ride 
upon them through the air to 
I worship at holy places. It is 
^ interesting, to notice that the 
g artificial-like wings of we.st Asian 
g art a^ain appear here. Evidently 
^ it is the Indian feeling for Nature 
that reanimates these appendages 
that had been stiffened into a 
symbol. From these last-named 
forms the Garuefa was afterwards 
developed, as the Gryps, Gryphus 
or grimn, was in Greece. 

But the man who composed 
the sculpture shown in ill. saw 
other things. In the middle of the 
relief we find oxen with human 
faces, long pointed beards end finely tv-isted manes, every lock 
of wiiich IS represented aceprding to rule; these are derivatives 
of the Assyrian cherubs. They are still more like the ancient 
Greek river-gods* If this idea is the correct one, they sisvt 
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to indicate locality and belong properly to the same category with 
the buffaloes always wallowing in the water. Another explanation 
seems more correct; a few' words on this will follow in another 
connection. 

The picture affords a new 
and interesting parallel with 
the Greek griffin in the dog- 
headed lions on the left side 
above the griffin itself. This 
representation reminds one 
of the treasure -guarding 
griffins of Kteaias, which 1 
think have been correctly 
identified by Ball with the 
great shaggy Tibetan dogs ■ 
they are the prototype of 
the so-called Corean dog. 

The relief in fig. 26 con- 
tains at any rate a series 
of variations upon one 
theme — the representation 
of the Garua'a, for which — in a groping way — foreign types have 
been introduced, the names of which perhaps sounded like the Indian 
word. The native parrot type on the one hand, the west Asian 


28. GiBUDA. riODBBS, from Ajuita pamlings, Cairel?. 

griffin on the other, are the bases upon whicli more modern icono- 
graphy developed its Ciania^a. 

The griffin type was retained in Buddhist art, but it soon received 
(when?) human arms' indeed the human element was sometimes 
even more prominent. Modern BrAhmawa art makes of it a winged 
man with a beak, and the Chinese term resembles it. There the 
Garu/fa (Thien-kou, celestial dog) appears as a w'ingcd man, though 
the head generally, and the feet always, remain animal (ill 29). The 
Japanese prefer to represent their Ten-gus (Garui/a) as fabulous 
animals, and two types are employed— :-one more animal and the 
other almost human (conf. fig. 27). The way in which the Japanese 
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. contrive to vary these hybrid creatures, for the purposes of ritual 
and caricature, manifests a masterly observation of the grotesque- 
comic, as well as of the weird elements of animal nature. Good 

examples of purely human 
Garurfas with wings and de- 
moniac expression of counten- 
ance are to be seen in the 
British M useum sculptures 
from Jamilgarhi (conf. ^^our. 
Jnd. Art and Indust., vol. 
VllI, pi. xxvi, or sep. ed. p. i8 
and pi, xxiv). In modern 
Nepalese temples, two figures 
of Garuffa form the dis- 
tinguishing supporters of 
Amoghasiddha, the fifth 
Dhyini Buddha, who, like the 
Jaina PArjvanitha, is depicted 
with a seven-headed snake as 



9. XmEH-Eor: 
Qaiada, madem 
OhineBe bronze. 



80 . Khvcws: 
Garuda, Ijamaiet 
gilt bronze. 


a canopy or nimbus. And in the shrines Garua^a is often repre- 
sented with a serpent in his beak and a Nlgakanyi in each claw. 

Such are the types to which names can be given among the sub- 
ordinate gods in the art of the Ajoka period, with their offshoots in 
modern miniature art. The horse-headed female figure on the 
A.roka railing at Buddhagayd. stands almost alone and is no doubt 
of purely Indian or^n (conf. Rijendraldl Mitra, Buddhagayi, 
pi. xxxiv, 3, 'and Griffiths, Ajantd, vol. 11 , pi. 142). It agrees with 
the usual description of the Kinnaras ; and we have goat and ram- 
headed beings in Naigameya, a sort of companion of the war-god 
Skandaj in HariMCgamerl, the deer-headed general of Indra; in 
Daksha, and in the sculpture in the Kail&sa temple at Elura^. 

The combining of the human body with animal elements seems to 
have been brou^t gropingly, so to speak, into connexion with the 
doctrine of reincarnation. It is not impossible that these types, 
introdpced from Western Asia, were explained in Indian fashion — 
».«■., in each degree of animal existence was hidden a human one 
which would be attained by good works, and which might then lead 
to deliverance. It is curious that Chino-Japanese tradition assigns 
to the centaur-like art-forms the name of Tiryagyonis^ as the repre- 
sentatives of quadrupeds within the transmigratory gradation, It is 
thus not impossible that the centaur represented on the A.voka rail- 


* Jnd!,, vol. It p. 814, Rud pi. it j Tram. B. -4». Sot-., vol, II, p, 886, and pi. 1 
Mulh Or, 891 ^, TateU, vol. lY, up. 881, 884; Wilson, Tiiitut Purina (Hall’s ed,), 
vol. I, p, i82n l Wilkins, Mgiholog^, p. 809. 

*Coatant4ik» Ugures^as wBresontations of the Tiryagyonigatas (Jap, Chiko-M) 
axelound jtn the seotiph on 'Buddhist efRgiee’ in the Japauese vrork 6 wa..it», i.e. 
'Piotbn^l/of B^urMblMotiatsa, x,s. 1721, oontaining iusinictions for dmwingg 
and pMnthl^ with linany rougher drawn but strongly ebarivcterialio eanmples. 'I'he 
male sod fenma Gedfanisiaio, in Japanese tMhiou, diaUnguisbed by their coiffure — 
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ing at Gay 4 , and hybrid forms thereto related, simply represent such 
transmigratory phases. The other emblems depicted on the Gay 4 
railing and the oxen with men’s heads in fig 26, already mentioned, 
perhaps also belong to this category. 

It has been stated that the Indian feeling for nature animated 
afresh even the fantastic forms of the western Asiatic hybrid style. 
A curious example of the way in which even animal forms when 
vised decoratively were regarded as living animals may be here 
cited as it well illustrates the Indian character and shows off their 
childishly naive and invariably humorous disposition. When speak- 
iitg of the wood-carving style, we have already noticed the chairs 
and throne-backs in which such interesting early forms have been 
preserved; but along with these, as illus. 8 shows, west Asian 
(Persian) winged animals have been introduced among the accessory 
figures. The rampant lions in the corners of the back of the throne, 
with or without wings, continue from that time 
a favourite motif for the ornamentation of pillars 
and columns of every description. Elephants 
are worked from the projecting cross-pieces 
which are ornamented with "dragons’ heads, and 
under the rkmpant lion a new form, the M a- 
kara— about which we must say a few words. 

On the specimen from Amarivatl (fig. 8) little 
humnn figures appear on the side pieces also. 

We must doubtless imagine as similar the throne 
of king Vikram 4 ditya, of which the legend tells, 
and whose little carved figures even relate 
stories.*- A fragment of a throne, fig. 3 1 , from the 
ruins of Nfllanda, shows the animals still more 
artificially; the old Indian dragons’ heads, which 
remind one of German forms, have entirely dis- 
appeared ; and instead appears the elephant. In 
the medimval style of Drivi«fa (S. India, M 4 dura, 

&c.) these pillar forms have been adapted to 
native conceptions, i.e. hunting scenes of the 
Kurumbars and the like, and have been further NMauda.! 

developed in a highly grotesque fashion. (Conf. Nw, 8, 82). 

Ther absurd story of the Sabbaia'^a^jAtaka 
shows that the popular Indian mind regarded these animal figures 
as real animals standing one upon the other. Even though the table- 
only makes sport of such art creations, it is sufficiently clear from 
it how far the Hindu by himself was from invent- 
ing such fo mp 0 s i t i o n s, and how, on the contrary, his own 
feeling led him to again reduce these overloaded foreign forms. 
The story, which is interesting in ipore ways than one, may be 
given here from Mr. Rouse’s translation In Prof. Cowell’s edition.® 

^ Ointf. on thil B. Jdlir, Itpngo^i'teU* XtMfBhmtannlu»g SidMikilr vtnl 
JBordurki CAan, InnsbrnoTc 1868, slffl. . 

letih tit GommuKtur), -vol. tX, p. 243; Cowoll’v 
EngjU*. Tol, n, teonstoted by w, H. P. Epuse, pp. 168#, 
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sabbadAtha-jAtaka. 

“ As the haughty Jackal, This story the Master told while 

staying ijn the Ve/uvana, about Devadatta. Devadatta, having won 
favour ill the eyes of Ajitasattu, yet could not make the repute and 
support which he received last any. time. Ever since they saw the 
miracle done when I'JildgirP whs sent against him, the reputation 
and allowances of Devadatta began to fall off. So one day, the 
brethren were all talking about it in the Hall of Truth : ‘ Venerable 
brother, Devadatta managed to get reputation and support, yet 
could not long keep it up.’ And the Master came to them with thd 
question : ‘ What story, U monks, do ye sit and discuss?’ and when 
they had told him, he said ‘ Not only now has Devadatta thrown 
away all chance of benefits this happened in olden days in just the 
same way.’ And then he told them an old-world tale : 

" Once upon a time, when Brihmadatta was king of Bir&wasi, the 
Bodhisattva® was his house-priest, and he had mastered the three 
N'edas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. He knew the spell 
entitled ‘Of subduing the World.’ (Now this spell is one which 
involves religious meditation). One day the Bodhisattva thought 
that he would recite this spell ; so he sat dow n in a place apart upon 
a flat stone, and there went through his reciting of it. It is said 
that this spell could be taught to no one without use of a special 
rite ; for which reason he recited it in the place just described. It 
so happened that a jackal lying in a hole heard the spell at the time 
he was reciting it, and got it by heart. We are told that this jackal 
in a previous existence had been some Brihmawa, who had learned 
the charm ‘Of subduing the World.’ The Bodhisattva ended his 
recitation and rose up, saying — ‘ Surely I have that spell by heart 
now.’ Then the jackal arose out of his hole and cried — 'Ho 
Br4hnia«a! I have learnt the spell better than you know it yourself!' 
and off he ran. The Bodhisattva set off in chase, and followed some 
'way, crying — ‘Yon jackal will do a great mischief— catch him, catch 
tdml’ But the jackal got clear off into the forest. The jackal found 
ajshe-jackal, and gave her a little nip upon the body. ‘What is it, 
rhaster?’ she asked. ‘Do you know me,’ he asked, ‘or do you not?’ 

‘ I do’’ know you.’ He repeated the spell, and thus had under his 
orders several hundreds of jackals, and gathered round him all the 
elephants and horses, lions and tigers, boars and deer, and all other 
four-footed creatures ; and he became their king under the title of 
Sabbadi/Aa,^ and a she-jackal he made his consort, On the backs 
of two elephants stood a lion, and on the lion’s back sat SabbadA^Aa, 

> A Kreftl elupbant, whujlt, at Uevadatta’a instigation, was ist loose for the purpose of 
destroying the Buddha, but whwh only did Uma reverenqS ; " non faoit noe jussits 
ttuHoque dooeute magistro •. urede mih], n<»trnm sensit et ille deiun.” Hardy, Manual 
of Snddhbm, p. SSI ; MHlndapaH&a, iv, t (Sao. Bks, of the Bast), vol. i, p. SB8. 

* Buddha in a pmloae axiatence, 

3 Beading 

* * 'Che name idgniftes ‘ AlMitndt/ StQiik. Sjirvadi»ms*fnl s a play on the 

void A'difiproifMa, Sevul#li(ra— * AB-rtding,’ 
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the jackal king, along with his consort the she-jackal, and great 
honour was paid to them Now the jackal was tempted by his great 
honour and became puffed up with pride, and he resolved to capture 
the kingdom oi BArA/^ast. So with all the tour-footed creatures in 
his train, he came to a place near to Btlr4«ast. His host covered 
twelve leagues of ground. From his position there he sent a message 
to the king. ' Give up your kingdom or fight for it.' The citizens of 
B4r4«asl, smitten with terror, shut close their gates and stayed 
within. Then the Bodhisattva drew near the king and said to him, 

‘ Fear not, mighty king! leave me the task of fighting with the jackal 
king SabbadAfAa. Except ^le, no one is able to fight with him at 
all.’ Thus he gave heart to the king and the citizens. ‘ I will ask 
him at once,’ he went on, ‘ what he will do in order to take the city.’ 
So he mounted the tower over one of the gates, and cried out — 
‘ SabbadA/Aa, what will you do to get possession of this realm ?’ ‘I 
will cause the lions to roar, and with the roaring 1 will frighten the 
multitude: thus will I take it!’ ‘Oh! that’s it,’ thought the Bodhi- 
sattva, and down he came from the tower. He made proclamation 
by beat of drum that all the dwellers in the great city of B4rA«asl, 
over all its twelve leagues, must stop up their ears with flour (dough) . 
The multitude heard the command, they stopped up their own 
ears with flour, so that they could not hear each other speak — nay, 
they even did the same to their cats and other animals. 

“Then the Bodhisattva went up a second time into the tower, and 
cried out, ‘ SabbadA/Aa>' ‘ What is it, ]^Ahma»a,’ quoth he. ‘ How 
will you take this realm ? ’ he asked. ' I will cause the lions to roar, 
and I will frighten the people and destroy them, thu.s will 1 take itJ’ 
he said. ‘ You will not be able to make the lions roar ; these noble 
lions, with their tawny paws and shaggy manes, will never do the 
bidding of an old jackal like you I ’ Tne jackal, stubborn with pride, 
answered, ‘Not only will the other lions obey me, but I’ll even make 
this one, upon whose back I sit, roar alone I ’ ‘ Very w'elt,’ said the 
Bodhisattva, ‘ do it, if you can.’ So he tapped with his foot on the 
lion, which he sat upon, to roar, and the lion resting his mouth upon 
the elephant’s temple, roared thrice, without any manner of doubt. 
The elephants were terrified and dropped the jackal down at their 
feet; they trampled upon his head and crushed it to atoms. Then 
and there SabbadA/Aa perished And the elephants, hearing the 
roar of the lion, were frightened to death, and wounding one another, 
they all perished there. The rest of the creatures, deer and boars, 
down to the hares and cats, perished then and there^ all except the 
lions i And these ran off and took to the woods. Tliere was a heap 
of carcases covering the ground for twelve leagues. The Bodhi- 
sattva came down from the tower, and had the gates -of the city 
thrown open. By beat of drum he caused proclamation to be made 
throughout the city : ' I.et all the people take the: flour (dough) out 
of their ears, and they that desire meat, meat let them takei' .And 
the people all ate what meat they could, Ireah; and the rest they dried 
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and preserved. It was at this time, according to tradition, that 
people first began to dry meat " 

“The Master having finished this discourse, identified the Birth 
by the following verses, full of divine wisdom : — 

“ Even as the jackal stiff with pride. 

Craved for a mighty host on every side. 

And all toothed creatures came 
Flocking around, until he won’ great fame : 

Even so the man who is supplied 
With a great host of men on every side, 

As CTeat renown has he 

As had the Jackal in his sovranty. 

“ In those days Devadatta was the Jackal, Ananda was the king, 
and I was the chaplain." 
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It is clew that a thfoftc Hke the one shown in fi^. 31 or 32 was 
in the wind of the narrator of Jiiaka. The anaent Oriental idea 
of imagining the ijubject, the vwf^i&hed, as lying under the feet of 
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his conqueror, is interesting here. But this motif also originated in 
western Asia, where, in Assyrian reliefs for example, upright figures 
of gods are clumsily placed on the backs of animals, like one hiero- 
glyph upon the other, without the slightest attempt at appropriate- 
ness. The Indian love for nature, which was only too strongly 
developed, gives a burlesque interpretation to the idea. The throne- 
seats with ornaments, just described, have been preserved even in 
the latest Lamaist ecclesiastical style of 'I'ibet and China 111. 32 
represents the throne of a Lamaic ecclesiastical prince , the original 
is found in a splendid work painted on silk, dating from cS)out 
the middle of last century, and containing the genealogy of the 
so-called Changcha Hutuktu of Pekin. The holy man sits on a 
throne, the back of which consLsts of two elephants, with two lions 
above them, and two goats with riders above these again ; higher 
up still are seen two elephants apparently running downwards, and 
in the middle a Garuu'a and Nagas. All these are the decorative 
elements of ancient wooden doors and throne-backs loosely super- 
posed on one another. 

I'he sea-elephant, Makara, a creature formed 
of the forepart of an elephant with the body 
and tail of a fish, appears even on the reliefs 
of the Aroka railing at BuddhagayA, along 
W'ith winged elephants and hippocampi,* &c. 

It has been retained everywhere in Indian art, 
though later the fish-tail w'as made into an 
ornament. When, later still, it became the 
ensign of KSma, the Indian god of love, it was 
due, as has long been recognised, to Greek 
influence: the dolphin of Aphrodite supplied 
the model, 

All the Greek elements found within the Aroka 
period, even counting the S&fit ht monuments, follow through- 
out, as it were, in the steps of the west Asiatic forms. 
Altogether there are not many: representations of centaurs, and 
water-gods (oxen with human faces). Of more importance is the 
question whether the thunderbolt jis an attribute of gods, was 
introduced by Greek influence, or w'hether the streaming sheaf of 
lightning-flashes of the Babylonian-Assyrian gods should be con- 
sidered as the model; though the former seems to me the most 
probable, no certain proof is forthcoming. This must depend on 
the date of its introduction and the ektent of the western influence 
at the time. 

I cannot here enter upon the subject of the representation of the 
dwarfish creatures, w’bich are regarded sometimes as real human 
dwarfs and sometimes as evidently demi-gods, nor upon so much 
that is connected therewith. But I would Rke to point out that the 

> EUjendralill Mitm, sivi; Cuuninjftuun, 
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ty^e is the same as that of the antique pigmies. (Conf. above, p. 34). 
It is interesting to observe that the account of the pigmies, like that 
referred to on p. 49 of the griflins of the west, is given us by 
Ktesias,^ who was physician to the Persian king Artaxerxes Mnemon 
(405-363' B.C.). 

This concludes the series of the types found in older Buddhist 
art. 'I he question now is, how the composition is to be 
executed. The form of composition, with which, every art begins, is 
the pure narrative. In what follows we shall try to discover 
how far the art of the Ajoka period (including S&nchl) represented 
this narrative tendency and how the national character made itself 
felt thereby 

On the reliefs of the great gateways of Safich! is a series of 
representations of different kinds. Many are purely decorative, 
others represent perfectly definite historical events. Very few have, 
as yet, been fully explained, and for those that have been correctly 
explained, the convincing proof is not yet forthcoming ; but they 
may be divided into two distinct categories. The first category, 
by the help of numerous figures in a scries of formally composed 
scenes, all resembling one another, depicts — processions to holy 
places, to sacred trees, to stfipas, etc. On th^ panel 
itself there nowhere appears an indication which sufficiently 
characterizes the incident to enable us to determine it from itself 
alone. Only inscriptions, like those found at Bar&hat, could — so to 
speak — make of those incidents historical events. The elements 
that determine the incidents arc solely external, as we shall see below. 
Along with the representations of human beings (0/ which those 
seen in illus. 4 and 17 are, as it were, conventional abridgements), 
we meet with others in which forms of existence other than human 
come to worship at the holy places. Here, again, a national Indian 
clement makes itself felt — the fondness for the repetition of ritual- 
istic phrases, which thereby become more sacred and efficacious. 

'fbe animal world, again, shares also in the worship of the sacred 
places. .-Mong with animal-representations, that are uncommonly 
true to life, come in throngs the monsters of mythologyi to adore 
rile places where a saint has lived, in order to obtain a better in- 
carnation. The juxtaposition of mythical and real animals has a 
highly startling effect: it looks as if the uncommonly animated 
and characteristically represented animal world was intended to 
impart a greater probability of existence to the fantastic creatures 
of very varied styles depicted* beside them. While the latter, the 
Tiryagyoni-type. GaiWa, etc,, stand stiffly in rows (conf. illus. 26), 
the life of the real animals makes itself felt ; alongside a Garutfa, 
adorned with earrings and cSirrying a lotus-flower, an antelope 
(rer2^fr4r/^rn->lndian.gaaelle or spotted antelope, Skt Krishizasara). 
in acuriou$posiriou,la trimming itself, The religious. act— in a 
truly Ind^'fashijpn— becomes a bJatnre-.scene 

imi. II, S6l; hid, .i tit., vol. X, fii. 
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If, owing to’ the objects represented, this change appears a veiy 
natural one, neither is it lacking in the representations of human 
beings. Ill 34 shows the end of a long procession leaving a thickly 
peopled city. The gate of the city is of the same form as the gates 
of S^incht, though much simpler; the great volute looks almost 
like the rollcd-up tongue of a dragon ; the houses of the town are 
provided with open galleries, from which the inhabitants (men and 



34. BMBBBESTATIpS OF A CITY 

From tho vecond arcbitniTe of the esot gatenmy of the great stfipa at Sftfiobt. 

women) loolt down. This looking down from house-terraces is an 
element that became frequent in Greek art — ^very late, it is true — 
for the animation of the background ; it belongs essentially to the 
old Indian art, which owes this form to the representation of towns 
in west Asian art. It forms a part Of the composition-^-the re- 
joicing of the inhabitants of tlie town, who are witnessing the 
procession, is thus presented, exactly as ancient and modern 
Indian tei^—- and the Chinese pilgrims also — describe such fes^ts. 
The separation into little groups, each of which has its own 
interest, also begins here. The Indian character cannot 
endure the stiffly historic, and breaks up the 
whole into a series of genre-scenes. 

The thickly-Mopled terraces are the models of the superimposed 
storeys of the different heavens in the* Buddhist universe. 

A genre-scene in ill 34, which has nothing to do with the main 
incident, shows a woman who has come through a postern in tfie 
city wall to fill her with water from a pool. In the pool arc 
growing water-lilies in hower ; a second woman comes down the 
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same street to the pool, and this figure is made so large that the 
gate lintel passes right across hei body like a paling It is difficult 
to determine whether the elephant rider, or mahaut^, coming along 
the street on an elephant, belongs to the end of the procession 
(conf. ill 39 ), or is taking-the elephant to the water ; but the latter 
is more pr obable. I shall return to these narrative-reliefs again. 

The second category represents scenes from the 
life of the founder of Buddhism, or from his pre- 
vious e X i s t e.n oe s, the J A t a k a s. In the case of these 
reliefs also, very few are satisfactorily explained, for the character, 
istic elements almost disappear beneath the accessories. We are 
therefore obliged to seek for purely external proofs (the arrange- 
ment of the sculptures on the monument itself ) ; and the result is 
curious. 

Few of the scenes represented are so clear and simple as the relief 
on the inner side of the right pillar of the east gateway, above. It 
undoubtedly represents the dream of MSyS,, the mother of Buddha, 
in the briefest and simplest form. Above the sleeping woman is 
seen descending the elephant, in the form of which, according to 
the legend, Buddha came down to his mother. One is struck by 
the paucity of detail: the detached treatment of this really notable 
representation. Its place, too (up in the corner above a rich com- 
position of a, different kind), is remarkable. Involuntarily one 
seeks for soroetliing corresponding. The highest panel of the inner 
side is a continuation of what is seen on the front. The front of 
the pillar is filled by a large relief consisting of three double 
stages, i.e. storeys. Each of these storeys is divided into three 
compartments by pillars. In each middle compartment there sits 
a god with the thunderbolt and a round bottle as attributes. The 
space, behind the god shows a second god, cleau-ly subordinate, 
and ‘daughters of the gods’ with sunshades and whisks (Hind. 
choMrt). In these divisions there is always a group of dancing 
girls playing on instruments before the principal divinity. The 
background is filled up with fVuit trees. 

111. I shows the fourth stori^, counting upwards, The two below 
it are much injured, but still it may be clearly seen Aat the repre- 
sentation of the second storey corresponded with those that have 
been preserved, while the lowest of all was filled with weeping 
and mourning figures seated in a circle. At the very top of the 
relief there is, on the roof, a group of gods and goddesses. Unfor- 
tunately, this group is also much injured. If t^s highest terrace, 
the roof of the whole Structure, is not counted, one is naturally 
reminded of the six Devalokas, thesix lnferiqrheavens*of 
t h e g o d s« All six form the scKialled Kdmdvacbara heasiens, the 
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abodes of the gods in which desire is still potent. Now it was 
supposed that when a Bodhisattva, a pre-existent Buddha, attained 
the lowest heaven, great lamentations broke out among the gods, 
who feared the end of an earthly period. A thousand years after- 
wards the cries of the guardians of the world (LokapaiadcvatA — the 
gods of the lowest teirace) proclaim that in a thousand yeais a 
Buddha will be born upon the earth : the so-called Buddhahal 4 - 
halam. The gods of the lowest lerrace,are repiesented lamenting; 
the subject must, therefore, be the birth of a being who is to be- 
come a Buddha. The panel is thus the beginning of ail the 
pillar reliefs, and is continued on the inner side of the same pillar. 
The heavens are to be named as follows, beginning from below : 
the heaven of the Chaturmah&rijika-gods, t.e the four great kings 
or guardians of the world ; the heaven of the T&vatimsa-gods (Sk. 
Trayastri/arat), the so-called ‘three and thirty’ superior angels 
over whom Sakka presides ; the heaven of the Yimis, where there 
is no change of day and night : the Tusita-heaven (San. Tushita), 
where all Bodhisattvas are bora before appearing on earth, and 
where Maitreya now is ; the heaven of the NimmAnarati (Sk. Nir- 
minarati), who create their own pleasures ; and of the Paranim- 
mitavasavatti-gods, who indulge in pleasures created for them, by 
others, and ovei whom MAra presides. These mighty terraces of 
the gods, mounting one above the other, over which again rise the 
meditative steps, belong to the grandest ideas which Buddhism has 
produced. The whole representation — this is not the place to 
examine it fully — with the ways of deliverance and the cataclysms 
which destroy whole worlds and put new creations in their place, 
had to be specially noticed here, for it is capable of affording us 
the necessary explanation of the representation on the other pillar 
(front side). 

If we return to the reliefs which represent scenes from Buddha's 
life, we shall find that some of those on the left pillar of the east 
gateway are highly instructive as regards ancient Indian relief- 
composition. The first of them, which is found on the middle of 
the inner side of the pillar (conf. ill. 35) has already been correctly 
Identified, so far at least as determining the incident is concerned, 
although the naming of the individual figures may not be quite 
correct. Towards the .bottom and to the right on the panel is seen 
a bearded man with bands of hair (jat^) twisted about his head 
turbanwise ; the knees of the crouching figure are held together fay 
a band. This man (fiom his costume, evidently a BrAhmana doing 
penance) is seated on the threshold of a hut thatched with leaves. 
Before him is a pond with aquatic' birds and shell-fish; lotus- 
flowers are in bloom upon the water. Buffaloes and an elephant 
come to quench their thirst A bearded ascetic Is bathing, another 
is drawing water, with which to sprinkle his body in the bath, in a 
vessel shaped like the Idtd, which even at the present day answers 
this purpose. What has already been described is a rough repre- 
sentation (on a remarkably small space, though it is fairly broad) 
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of a Ttrtha or bathing-place at a river flowing past a Brflhmawa 
hermitage Higher up, in the middle of the relief, may be seen a 
temple like house before which a fire burns upon an altar ; a 
second vessel containing fire lies further forwaid, with tongs and 
fuel ; on the left side, approach unbearded figures carrying fuel; the 
ordinary occupations of the BrAhmawa-disciples ate Ihus repre- 
sented. A row of BrAhma«as stand round the temple in the attitude 
of adoration ; the background is composed of fruit trees, on which 
monkeys are climbing. Towards the man silting before the leaf- 
coveied hut, comes another Br&hma»a from the right to announce 

what IS going on 
in the fire-temple; 
in the middle of 
the temple sits 
a seven hooded 
snake: flames 
burst forth from 
the windows in 
the roof. 

This relief re- 
presents a scene 
from the story of 
the conversion, at 
Buddha’s hands, 
of Kftsyapa (P&U, 
Kassapa) of Uru- 
vilvA (PAH, Uru- 
velA),a BrAhmarra 
ascetic, with his 
brothers and 
disciples. 'I he 
figure ?ftting be- 
fore the hut is 
KAryapa ; to at- 
tempt to name 
the other BrAh- 
ma»as would be 
useless. The 
legend is somewhat to the following effect : When Buddha wished 
to lead all in the right way, he went to UruvilvA and begged for 
permission to dwell in the fire-hut It was granted him : though 
KAryapa warned him of a mighty snake that lived in the temple. 
Buddha caught it in his alms-bowl and sending forth flames of 
fire, which burst out at the roof, left the hut unharmed.^ 

In the main, the whole incident is well ren4ered on the relief, 


as. BlSUltF or THB B4ST &4TBW4T AT SAnOUJ. 

Lett pillar, middle lif the inner side I’he first scene 
of the conversion of Uruvilvfi-K&vyapa. 


I On the KMyapa legend, eoqf. Fergusson, 2V« osd 8*rp, Wmh, m Idfif.j Beal, 
Sotn, Leae»d, TO. 298f.j B. Hardy, of Sod., pp, l98f.; Bigandet, l/ogend 
Qnvivtma, vnl. I, pp. ISw.j GnBnhttgli*m 4M. Sm*. /ai., vqL pp. l49f, 
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though at the first glance there seems to be a great deal that is 
•superfluous. The Brihtna»a disciples are not necessary to the 
representation of the incident ; the BrShmawa bathing is quite 
superfluous, and the one with the I6\.i just as unnecessary, unless 
one supposes — what seems hardly probable — that he is fetching 
water to extinguish the fire. In .short, the whole prolix and idyllic 
representation of the pond is a superfluous accessory But the 
main point is — B uddha him'-elf is not present at all. 



afl. ttBLIW FBOJt THE BAST GATiWAr AT 1 »AnC'H1. 
hali pillar, intddte ot tho frunti side. Tfae seoond scene in the K&tyaps legend 


More remjirkable still is another and allied relief on the middle 
panel of the face of the left pillar (ill. 36). If one looks for nothing 
but the depicting of the situation, and puts aside any thought of a 
representation of Buddha, the incident can be explained as on the 
previous relief. 'J’he locality is determined by six large fruit trees, 
to which, though roughly outlined, botanical names can never- 
theless be given. On one of tlicse trees are perched two apes, 
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one occupied in plucking fruit. But the trees are standing in 
water ; the surface of the water is full of animation ; aquatic birds 
are swimming about upon it ; one dips its head under ; another, 
with neck bent backwards, is preening its wings ; and a pelican is 
devouring a fish. The waves, on the relief itself, rise very high 
indeed over the outer lines of the fruit trees ; lotus-flowers, with 
very animated-looking leaves that do not lie flat, appear on the 
water, and a snail is tossed about on the waves above, in a corner, 
is seen an alligator. The water is thus in continual movement ; 
the aquatic birds behave as if they had just gone into it. This 
must represent the overflowing of a river, or, at any rate, the flood- 
ing of a place planted with fruit trees' In the middle of this 
landscape, three men are sailing in a boat. The one sitting in the 
middle is bearded, and his hair is twisted about his head turban- 
wise; he is therefore a BrAhmana. A bearded man, like the former, 
and one without a beard but with long hair, — ^therefore BrfLbmanas 
too, — are rowiftg in the boat, which is made of planks roughly 
joined together. This shape of boat is still in use in India, on the 
Madras coast 'and elsewhere. 

No'w among the miracles by which GauJ'ama Buddha is said to 
have converted UruvilvIuKAryapa and his school, it is related that 
the river Nairafijani was very much swollen, and that Buddha 
passed over the flooded plat» as i! there had been no water there. 
The amazed Kljyapa followed him in a boat, but did not become 
his convert yet. The situation is thus broadly depicted here — but 
Buddha, the principal figure, is wanting 

On the lower part of the same relief, before a high stone plinth, 
are seen four men ; behind them is a stone bench before a tree 
hung with votive offerings ; it is therefore a second composition, 
which is connected with the former. The men, to judge from their 
dress, are Br&hmaffas. The bands of the middle figure, which are 
raised over its head, as well as the peculiarly high plac^ heels of 
the feet (unfortunately, these are partly broken off), prove that the 
figure is conceived as lying full length on the ground; the touching 
of the ground with eight limbs ^ashidnga) is hereby intended. 'J'he 
flowers near the figure, seen from above, seem to indicate that it is 
to be regarded as in a recumbent attitude. Similarly, ^he slab of 
the altar m ill. 38 is represented as seen from above, so that the 
flower offerings on it are shown. The Brithmayas standing beside 
the recumbent Brihtnana .in an attitude of praypr have upright 
growing plants bwide them to indicate that they are standing 
upon the ground. On the qast in the Museums, behind the figure 
in the aMt^lo^ff-positiDn and below the pro|ecting stone, no wavy 
line is to be seen, as on Col. Maisey’s drawing (Fei^usson's Trfs 
and Serp. Worship, pi. xxxi, 3 , p. 141). As the water which fills 
the middle ground is regarded as a surface seen from above, it thus 
happens that the bacl^ftound of the worshipping Br 4 hroa«a is 

I s. Beal, 'Summit Tagtni qf ijtniyx pp. xi, itM, aUd SOS. 
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looked upon as a platform. But this platform, with its far-projecting 
edge, is, it appears, mentioned in the legend of the conversion oi 
Kijyapa of UruvilvU. Buddha, as the story goes, found a hempen 
garment which he picked up and wanted to wa'ih in the river. 
Sakka presented him with a flat stone for the 
purpose 

Now with these explanations, in which justice is done to* all the 
figures represented, and the characteristic common to all of which 
is — that they only witness to Buddha’s existence, but do not actually 
represent the sage himself, it is possible to connect a third relief 
beldnging to the same cycle of legends. 

Below the representation of the miracle of the snake, on the 
inner side of the pillar, is another relief (conf ill 37). the place of 
which on the pillar and the BrShmawas represented therein, clearly 
characterize it as being connected therewith. In a wood, planted 
with fruit trees, three Brahma«as are busy kindling sacrificial fires ; 
a BrShma/;a disciple is bringing wood for fuel ; a second carries a 
pole (H, bahangi, S. vihangikd) supporting vessels in a network. 
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97. HEUSS oh THB TAST fl*TKWA^ AT StHtHt 
liSft pillar, ijmer side, under relief No. S 5 . 

Two other bearded Brithmawas are splitting wood with heavy 
(stone?) hatchets. A round hive-like building decorated with 
shells and enclosed by a railing forms the background. Whether 
this building, as I am inclined to think, represents merely a 
hermit’s hut thus railed in as a protection from wild beasts, or 
something else is uncertain. The whole is a genre picture, and 
without the reliefs explained above, it would be impossible to 
determine its nature, so far as the persons and the occasion of tire 
sacrifice are concerned. 
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The legend of KAjyapa’s convei'sion relates that, after the 
miracle of the snake, a sacrifice was offered. When, the Br4hma»as 
tried to light a fire the wood, owing to Gautama's power, would 
not burn. They made their trouble known to K&^apa, who 
entreated Gautama to let the fire kindle. When Gautama gave 
his consent che wood took fire, and there was nothing to prevent 
‘the sacrifice. 

Now these three reliefs give one a good insight inlo.the relief- 
composition of ancient India. It stands on a level with 
that of the Middle Ages in the Western world The same legend 
is continued on one relief; the same figures may therefore be 
repeated on the Same panel. Land and water are always repre- 
sented as extending horizontally ; in consequence of this, the 
figures are of the same size throughout. The limits of land and 
water are indicated by sharply defined outlines ; flowers and plants 
arc employed to detfermine whether the figures represented are 
supposed to be lying or standing. Along with this may be 
noticed a naiVe aptitude for converting the area into a landscape 
in which the principal groups occupy the centre. External details 
alone explain the incident depicted. Thus the only certain deter- 
mining factor to explain the three panels examined above is the 
circumstance that the persons represented are Br&hmanas. Then the 
first relief may be explained by means of the snake and the ilatnes 
bursting from the window in the roof; all the rpst represents 
nothing but an ordinary sacrifice, and the second, or even the third 
panel, would he utterly unintelligible without the first. One \vay 
of laying stress on the characteiistic features is the decided pro- 
minence of the pbject emphasized in the relief. The reliefs narrate 
the incident in extenso, adding also details that are not essential. 
As in the representations of the Middle Ages, the whole story of 
the sufferin||s of a believer is given on o n e relief dr o n e picture, 
which is divided into a series df consecutive scenes : so is it in the 
Buddhist art, which in one relief combines a series of continuous 
events into a Nature-picture. Now the admirable rendering of 
nature, with the loose representation accessory details, is apt to 
lead astray, because it overpowers the main motive. 

Something exactly analogous occurs in Indian literature, 
especially in the so-called Kdvyas and the half-ejnc, half-lyric 
works related to them. The treatment itself becomes merely an 
opportunitjr for introducing descriptions of nature, and com- 
parisons with nature that are broad and sensuous— often delightful 
though sometimes repulsive, Or at least bizarre. In this law— the 
rudiments of which are perceptible in anotent Indian reliefs, but 
which reigns supreme in the literature of a later period — Ohiefiy lie 
the difficulties to the ordinary European mind in understanding 
iheir inodes of thought; but, at the same titne* to it is due the 
peculiar beauty of this tropical life, bursting forth so luxuriantly on 
every side. In the art of the AsOka period— on which that of 
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S4{icht was modelled — everything is still naive, and no trace of 
refinement exists. 

As already mentioned, no picture of Buddha appears on the 
reliefs of this older period. Only the signs of his activity were 
represented ; the footprints {padah) which he left behind him, or 
the sacred tree beneath which he, or one of his mythical pre- 
decessors, obtained enlightenment, or even a Stfipa erected in 
memory of him, are represented as being universally venerated. 
To these are added the symbols of his miracles ; as snake and fire 
in the case of Kflryapa, and so on. The wheel {dharmachakra),i& 
already mentioned, was adopted by Buddha's disciples as the 
symbol of his doctrine, and combined with other sy'mbols — a trident 
placed above it, etc. — stands for him on the sculptures of the 
Aroka period.^ 

From the Buddhist literature it clearly appears how irreparable 
was the loss sustained by the death of the Sage. Schisms soon 
broke out: there was no proper cult. Everything had to be 
developed, and it was a slow process. The wonderful growth of 
the more modern religion must not cause us to forget its simple 
and small beginnings. As long as the doctrine of the ‘ Overcomer * 
was pure, a Buddha cult could not be thought of ; the tendency to 
this first made itself felt when the figure of the Sage was deified. 
Originally, Buddhism was only a philosophy, no religion : but 
therein consisted the weakness of the Buddha doctrines, which 
speedily became unpopular on that account.^ When in the course 
of time the religion fell back into a worship of gods, the cult 
picture appeared. The countless legends which are related of the 
oldest Buddha pictures describe plainly the embarrassment oc- 
casioned when such a representation had to be made. The ability 

' In these different scenes, Bfaarhut, with its reliefs determined hy the inscriptions, 
is very oheraoteristio os compared with SSficht and even Amai&viiil. The Mama or 
CAaUrra symbol is adored by gode and men, who opproaoh with offerings or with folded 
hands; purely external accessories detemune the scene: thus the wheel and two 
gazelles are the repiesentnticn of the discourse at Btn&ras, in the deer-park; Tree and 
Sarp, War., pi. xzix, S (Sdiiohl)^ pi. Izzi, 2 (Anurkvatt), elc.~even in modern 
Lamaist art, of. the emblem on the root of a Mongolian temple at Fozdiisev, Zap. 
ffaogr. OMeh., XTI, 1887, pi. on p. 38; the Mama symbol with firp pillars snr- 
Toanded by BrUbmanas, the representation of the oonversion of Edsyapa {Tree and 
Serp Wor,, pi. Izx). Another emblematio representation is the celestial ladder, with 
footprints above and below, for the descent of the Bodliisattva from Tushita; BharM, 
pi. xvii (middle), slso nt Mchi, Tree and Serp, ITop., pi. zxviii, 3; oonf.S, Beahjat 
sap., p. 183. Ftom this comes the idea that the deseending elephant beside the ale^ 
ing Mdyd is a dream. The Bodhisattva descending on the ladder, appears, however, 
aim in GandhUra seulptures. To this subject sibo belongs a modern picture from 
Kamboja in the Berlm Museum. 

' If in Buddhism the proud attempt he made to conceive a delirertnco in which man 
himself delivers himself, to create a faith witbont a god, it is Brabmanioal speoulgtion 
which has prepared the way for this thought. It lias thrust back the idea of a god 
step by step ; the forma of the old gods have bded awey, and besides the Brahma, 
which is enthroned in its eternal quietude, highly exalted shove the destinies of the 
human world, there is left remoining, as tiie sols really active person in the great 
work of deliverance, man himself, who possesses— inherent in himself— the power to 
turn aside from this world, this hopeless state of sorrow.— Oldenherg, Buddha, ^c.,p, S3. 
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to create an ideal type was lacking, so a portrait was chosen which 
the artists beautitied beyond nature, and which they tried to make 
authentic Iw tales of miracles that Buddha had wrought. Thus the 
Divydvadana relates that Bimbis&ra, king of Magadha, desired to 
have a representation of Buddha painted on a cloth. The artist 
tried and failed. Then Buddha let his shadow fall upon it, com- 
manded that the outlines should be filled in with colour, and that 
the chief articles of the faith should be written upon it. This is an 
artistic authentication of a modern picture, as clearly no portrait 
was extant.^ This point will be found of value in a subsequent 
chapter, for it proves that there was no desire to create an ideal 
type. In a modern branch of Buddhist art, in the miniatures of the 
Lamaist church of Tibet and China, notwithstanding the narrow 
limits of the canon, the individual appears surprisingly beautiful. 
It is, indeed, the only really artistic point in the endless series of 
absurd rites of the degenerate hierarchical representations. But 
the ideal type of Buddha — which spiritualized the simple monk’s 
figure, ana, notwithstanding the want of ornament, stood out from 
all else, — was created for Buddhist art by foreigners. 

The doctrine of Buddha’s NirvAsa can hardly be taken as afford- 
ing the reason for the fact that'on the reliefs of BarAhat, GayA, and 
SAftchl the Buddha does not appear. The doctrine of the NirvAwa, 
in its present canonical form, was probably not developed at all at 
that time. Later, when statues of Buddha were already in existence, 
the legends paid no attention whatever to the dogmatic conception : 
according to a legend handed down by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang, for example, Buddha, who long before had disappeared into 
NirvAwa, came down from heaven to exhort the statue of Buddha, 
which king Udayana had made to serve the faithful as the symbol 
of the doctrine that brings salvation. 

In the ancient Buddhist art, so far as the representation of the 
founder of the religion is concerned, the conditions are the same as 
in ancient Christian art : symbols, such as the fish, the lamb, etc., 
were employed at first by the early Christians, as types reminding 
them of Christ. The type of the Christ was long a fluctuating one, 
until that of Byzantium became universal. So it was in Buddhist 
art : the GAndhAra type, which will be examined in greater detail 
below, became the prevailing one 

The single panels become comprehensible only 
by virtue of their connection one with another. For the chief 
figure does not appear in their composition. 

If we return to the reliefs of the left pillar, we arc struck above 
all by the fact that these tliree reliefs of the KAsyapa legend, the 
scene of which was at GayA, are so much separated from one 
another. Fiom what was said above (p. 6oj about the manner in 

1 SIsuwmtn, of wre to bove bad 

fctatne!, made of Buddlja fwfofb W Bsil, vof, I, pp. 235-ei 

SmdSk. of C&m, Sud^im^ 137-9. i 
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which the heavens are represented, we expected something com- 
pensating sufficiently on the left pillar. 

As middle panel on the left pillar we have a lepresentation of a 
great tree so built about by a chapel, that the main branches grow 
out of one of the windows. Rows of men. in the attitude of prayer, 
stand round about it; gods 
areflyingtowardsit through 
the air to crown it with 
garlands. By means of 
rows of men at ptayer, 
which fill the upper panel, 
the composition is made 
to balance, to some extent, 
that of the right pillar, even 
as to form. Now the tree, 
the worship of which 
is so important, that 
it could be placed 
opposite the palace 
of the gods on the 
right pillar as acounler- 
poise, and in fact in such 
a way that the K&jyapa 
legend had to be divided 
in two, can be none 
other than theBodhi 
tree of Gay 4 with the 
chapel which king A^oka 
had bi^Ilt round wout H. 

The representation of the 
fig tree at Buddha GayA, 
which is shown on the 
reliefs of BarAhat, is indeed 
identical with our Sliilch! 

representation (fig. 38). (Conninghmn, BharAut, pit. *u anil sx*). In 

We see, therefore, that the raiddlma the BodM-tree of Onutama Buddha, 
the desire for avmmetry 'I'he imwiription above reads: ‘'iMiagevato Saka- 
in composition also pre- 

<'he eiealfed Mkyanmni; the one below; "Kijk 
vailed among 1 ndian ar( hi- Pnsenaji Kosalo” — the King Erasenaiit, the 
tects, though not in the Ko«U. 
strict form in which we 
are accustomed to it from Graxo-Roman art. 

The reliefs, so far as their explanation is concerned, always refer 
one to the other. The main difficulty for us consists in separating 
the decorative elements from those that are important in the 
composition. Now those external determining points in the com- 

^SuUasoh, Zeit. d, Morg, M. XL, S 6^ No. 46; Oanningbani, MarA«t, 
Xp. 26, p. 134 aud pi. xH; ; Efgauualiltl Mitra, jBuddha Oaifa, p. 86. 
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positions are most apparent and most interesting on the architrave 
of the east gateway. Above the piilars there rise three transoms, 
which we shall call architraves ; the lowest of them rests upon the 
capitals, while the next two are laid upon supporting blocks, which 
are about as high as the architraves themselves. At the places 
where they rest upon these supports, the beams are covered with 
carved panels: the whole is of the nature of a timbered scaffolding 
in which th<t cross-beams are fitted in beneath ornamented panels. 
Now we notice that, of the six panels on the front, the tw'O upper- 
most are carved each with a pair of zebu-riders, and on the other 
side all the six represent similar mounted groups. Only the two 
lower ones on the front are sculptured each with three winged 
lions. If we look more closely at them we see that all the carved 
surfaces of the architraves — that is, of the three on the back and 
the uppermost on the front — have purely decorative reliefs, which 
are continued beyond the panels ; only the two lowest on the front 
present compositions full of figures and of the processional kind 
described above. Another thing that strikes one is that the repre- 
sentations on the architraves, which project beyond the inlaid 
panels, do not continue the central compositions of the first and 
second architraves on the front. (Conf. ill. 39) 

The relief on the central portion of the first architrave, reckoning 
from below (front), belongs to the narrative representations, which 
we discussed on p. 57. In the middle is to be seen a large fig tree 
with the same kind of building (a chaitya) encircling it as on the 
relief of the left pillar : it is, therefore, once more the Bodhi tree at 
Gay&. A large and solemn procession is winding round it. To 
the right, on the relief, a man in royal garb is getting down from 
his elephant, supported by a dwarf, surrounded and attended by 
women ; chariots with warriors, elephants with mahiuts, archers 
and musicians, fill up the background. On the left, a great pro- 
cession approaches with flowers, vessels with perfumed water, 
flags, etc. a large band of music, with drums of different kinds, 
fifes, and conch shells as trumpets, fill up the vest of the relief. It 
is therefore a procession to the Bodhi-tree at Gayk, perhaps on the 
occasion of Mahinda’a embassy to Ceylon (conf. p. 26). The 
winged lions in the inlaid panels may possibly be intended to 
suggest this. Lions are the armorial bearings of Ceylon ; * the lion 
island,’^ — Si«»haladvtpa (P&U, Stbaladlpa), The ends of the archi- 
traves, in the corners under the volutes, have a pair of peacocks 
of unusual size in their reliefs on both sides. On the right end a 
pair of lovers is represented behind the peacocks. In P 41 i the 
peacock is called Mora (Sansk, Maydra ) ; and as peacocks are 
the symbol of the^ Maurya^ dynasty, their representation on the 
first architrave might indicate that the central incident, which 
refers to Ceylon, takes place in India. 

The middle relief of the second arcliitrave shoves a small fig 

* Conf. Tumour, TAr Xu&SvdMir, }e BolUlut ubunotens p. xxxit. 
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tree in the centre ; this — if the previous relief has been correctly 
explained — may indicate the newly-planted slip. Again a great 
procession appears, just leaving a city. The princes have dis- 



^ mounted; their horses are following the procession. The right 
side of the relief shows a king kneeling before footiparks'—pre- 
suniably Buddha’s — ^surrounded by servants with sacrificial vesselsj 
* Yule, rmMlro/Jforpo wl. H,p 360. 
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umbrellas, etc. — evidently the worship of the BuddhapAda, the foot- 
prints of Buddha, which he is said to have left on the Sumanak6/a 
(Adam’s Peak) on the occasion of his mythical visit to Ceylon. 
There a giant footprint has been regarded as sacred from ancient 
times and for all the religions prevailing in Ceylon.^ On the 
reception of Buddhism, it became a proof that Buddha had walked 
upon the island, and thus was taken as a pattern for similar foot- 
prints in Further India, &c. The ends of the architraves, next the 
volutes, show wild elephants in the jungle as companion pieces 
to the peacocks of the first architrave ; and to correspond with 
the pair of lovers, a naked man and woman, both with bow and 
arrows. As, judging from the wild elephants, we are in Ceylon, 
these may be meant for VeddAs. 

Thus both reliefs are intimately connected with the story of the 
building at SfLncht given on p. 26. It is an extremely interesting 
fact that, not only at the Christian era, but even in the days of 
A.roka, the footmark on Adam’s Peak was considered as the 
print of Buddha’s foot. No doubt, for the missionaries of the faith 
sent from India, it was a decisive proof of the true doctrine, when 
so striking an instance of Buddha’s visit to the island was given to 
them on the occasion of their bringing oVer the slip of the Bodhi- 
tree. The Buddhapida, which existed later at Gay 4 , is 'now wor- 
shipped as the footprint of Vishwu. 

Reliefs of the east gateway at Siflchi. 

Casts of this gateway were made in 1869 and are set up in the 
S. Kensington, Edinburgh and Dublin Museums of Science and 
Art, in the Royal Ethnological Museum at Berlin, at Paris, &c. 
(See above, p. 25), The following is a brief description of the 
sculptures upon it. The only representations we yet possess of 
those on the other gateways are given in Fergusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship (1873).*^ 

Right pillar, front: Palace of the gods. Inner side: wor- 
ship of a sacred tree — the fig-tree at GayA, where Buddha obtained 
enlightenment; below, the dream of MAyA; the Bodhisattva comes 
down from the region of the Tusita gods in the form of a white 
elephant Below, a large relief presents a great town, in the streets 
of which meet riders and men on elephants. The .windows of the 
houses are full of people, women with parrots in their hands look 
down into the streets. A chariot with a young man clearly charac- 
terised as a prince is leaving the dty : a band of musicians goes 
before. Archers an 4 an elegant with its mahiv)0t accompany the 
chariot of die prince. It is perhaps the procession of the youthful 

‘ Lwwlly kwvm to tte tTamik iAv« 4 lpplkthanL Wiva’s footydnt) and Dbamu- 
r&j^kknl (BuddhaN rock) . MahainnAdwrt say Adam, alighted 011 it when expelled 
from I’amiee, and call it oI-Bahun See E, 'JD^Sut, Otglon, vol. II, pp. liSg-g ; and 
Skeen, i'aeA.— / .B. 

« Since p, 25 'was printed off, ^r.U.Couaanelmf Rent me hisre-meaaurementol one 
S. 1 fi(:hl eldpa. The dUunetor df the dome at the top of the ram)* or plinth U IQS feet, 
iiid ni the encin-ling rail, outatde meaaaroinent, 119 feet from £ tt* Vl'. and o»l} 1401 
f 1 1,111 N to S — J U. 
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Gautama on which the four appearances mentioned above (p. 13) 
were met with. This view is to some extent supported by the fact 
that on the lowest relief a fig-tree is again represented (the later 
Bodhi-tree, or the other one at GayA, under which Gautama, ac- 
cording to the legend, first meditated ?). Before the tree are five 
men in lay costume, worshipping (Fergusson, Tree and Serp War. 
p. 14s and pll. xiii, xvii and xxxiii). The under half of the inner 
side represents a large figure of a man, in royal dress, resembling 
that on the left pillar. These figures appear to correspond to the 
Yaksha at the entrance of the NAsik chaitya temple (p. 36). 

Left pillar, front: above, two rows of men worshipping. 
Below, the Bodhi-tree surrounded by the chapel over an altar or 
table bearing the trijula symbol (conf. p. 69). (Fergusson, Tree 
and Serp. War., pll. xiii, xvi and xxv, 3). Below that, the water 
miracle of UruvilvA (p. 63). The lowest panel is uninterpreted. The 
representation is divided into two scenes : on the right is a thickly 
peopled city, through whose streets pass a rider and a mahdueat on 
an elephant. The smaller half, clearly defined as a separate 
incident, shows two men in rich dress, — one in the attitude of a 
teacher, the other in a listening, devotional pose with folded hands. 
Inner side, upper panel : in the foreground is a pond with 
lotuses; buffaloes, zebus and goats stand on the bank, two 
buffaloes are up to their necks in the water. Beyond the pond is 
seen a large stone slab with an awning and two men worshipping. 
A young man with a sling-pole for carrying vessels (bakangi) 
stands behind the pond or river surrounded by women ; a woman 
draws water with a lo^A, others hold their lo^As in their arms. The 
middle ground is occupied by a large house with adjoining build- 
ings ; near it are women engaged in preparing rice : one woman 
pounds the rice in a mortar, another cleans nee on a winnow, a 
third makes cakes, a fourth, who is occupied in tlie same way, is 
talking with a man {Tree and Serp, War., p. 130 and pi. xxxv, 2} : 
probably the meal which SujAtA, with the help of the gods, 
prepared for Gautama, and the stone slab on which he partook of 
it, before he began the last decisive meditation which was to bring 
him enlightenment. The panels beneath repiesent the fire-miracle 
at UruvilvA (conf. above, p. 63, 66). The lower half of the inner 
face is filled by a man (or Yaksha) in royal dress. 

The backs of the pillars, right at the top only, have each a 
small relief ; on the left with a stOpa, on the right with a sacred 
tree which is worshipped by gods and men 

‘I he outsides of both pillars show rich patterns of lotus- 
flowers , on the right side is a flower, pattern only (conf. p. 19); on 
the left side, a large garland which is alive with little aquatic birds 
and springs from the jaws of a large makara. 

The capitals of the pillars are filled with men richly dressed, 
bearing flags and seated on elephants. Outside and joined to 
each capital is a dancing girl, or a Devi, on a largr' scale, under a 
tir< — llie one on the right being quite preseued (conf. j>. 43). 
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The first architrave: front, inlaid panels, — winged lions; 
middle relief Mahtnda at Gay&, see p. 70 {J'ree and Serp. War., 
pi. XV, 2). Outside : peacocks. 

Second architrave: front, applied panels ; winged lions ; 
see ill. pp. 18 and J\. Middle relief: the Bodhi-tree at Anur^dha- 
pura (?), adoration of the Buddhap&da ; see p. 69. Outside: wild 
elephants : see p. 72 {Tree and Serp War., pi. xv, i). 

Third architrave- front — applied panels : zebu riders. 
Middle and ends of the beam : five stfipas and two sacred trees, 
worshipped by gods and men. 

The blocks supporting the architraves bear on the front the 
following reliefs ; between the first and second to the left, — a wheel 
{dharmachakra) adored by gods and men ; to the right, the god- 
dess Sirl on lotus flowers, &c. ; see p. 39 ; between the second and 
third, to the left, the goddess Sirt; to the right, a sacred tree with 
gods and men. 

First architrave: back, applied panels : on each a man and 
a woman with peculiar coiffure, riding on goat^. Middle relief and 
ends of beams, — elephants bring offerings of flowers (lotus-flowers) 
to a stfipa {Tfee and Serp. War., pi. xv, 4). 

Second architrave: back, applied panels, — on each a man 
and a woman riding on dromedaries. Middle relief and ends of 
beams,— the animal kingdom adores a holy tree, the different 
animals bringing branches, flowers and blossoms ; see p. 48 {Tree 
and Serp. War., pi. xv, 3). 

Third architrave: back, applied panels, — on each a man 
and a w’oman riding on horned and winged lions, clearly foreign 
types (conf. ill. p. 34). The middle and the ends of the beams show 
seven holy trees adored by gods and men, evidently the Bodhi-trees 
of the six predecessors of Buddha Jind that of the Buddhas — Vipasst, 
Sikhi, Vessabhfi, Kakusandha, Ko»llgamana, Kassapa and Gotama 
which are also represented at Barihat, as the inscriptions witness. 

The blocks supporting the architraves show, on the back 
the following .reliefs ; between the first and second architraves, — 
groups of lotus flowers ; between the second and third architraves, 
— on each a stfipa with gods and men. 

Between the ends of the architraves stand figures, some of which 
are still preserved: statuary groups of men on elephants and 
dancing-girls under trees. The small pillars which support the 
architraves bear in their relitefs lion-pillars (see p. 20), or simply 
ornaments. How the remaining spaces between the small middle 
pillars, or the highest architrave between the wheel-^mbols, was 
further ornamented we dO' not know. On the other SAflcht gate- 
ways,* small figures of riders and statuettes of different sizes are 
employed as additional decorations ; motffs that remind one of the 
throne of Vikramiditya (see-p, 29). 

Above each pillar there was once a symbol of Btiddhisra : the 
wheel with the trlsula over it (see p. 19 and note »). 
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CHAPTER III, 

THE GANDHARA SCULPTURES 

(SO-CALLED GRiECO -BUDDHIST SCULPTURES). 

By GAndliAra s>culptures are designated the numerous ihiages, 
carved friezes, pillars, &c., excavated from the ancient ruins of 
Buddhist monasteries and stdpas on the north-west frontier of 
India. They have been variously styled Graeco-Buddhist, Aryan, 
Indo-Greek, and Indo-Baktrian — terms which are open to the 
objection of implying a theory respecting their art origin, 'i'hey 
are all but entirely connected with Buddhist iconography, and 
many of them manifest some western or classical influence. And 
since they are found almost exclusively in the country which early 
writers named GandhAra, they may very properly be characterized 
by the area of their origin. The country of the Gandarioi, Gandarse 
and Gandaritis is mentioned by Herodotos,^ Hekataios, Ptolemy 
and Strabo. The Gandarioi furnished their contingent to the army 
of Darius in the invasion of Greece. Their country occupied the 
whole lower valley of the KAbftl river — the ancient Kophen or 
KubbA — from the K 4 u or Alingar river near the* meridian of 
70® W. longitude to the Indus, ana from the Safid Kob range and 
the Kohat Toi river on the south to the borders of KohistSln, 
Chitral and the Hindu Kush on the north. It thus embraced the 
whole of the -modern Afridi and Momand country, SwAt, Bajanr, 
Bundr, &c. At one period, at liast, it seems even to have included 

^llerodqtos, bk. rtt, c. 65, 66} bk. in, c. 91; iv, 44. 
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within its limits the great city of Taksha^ilA in the R&wal Pindi 
district, to the east of the Indus, — forming an area 170 miles from 
east to west, and above 100 miles from north to south.* The 
province between the Swfit and Indus rivers, or the modern district 
of Yfisufrai and northwards to KohistAn, was known as Udyflna or 
UjjAna (Gr. Suastfenli), and sometimes probably formed a separate 
principality. It was through the northern districts of this country 
that .Alexander led his army into India. On the rise of the Graeco- 
Baktrian kingdom, in the middle of the following century, Gandh&ra 
was included in it. 

The political events which followed the short reign of Alexander 
the Great in India terminated with the founding of two great 
states — the kingdom of the Prasioi with its capital Pd./aliputra 
(Gr. Palimbothra, the modern P 4 #n 4 ) in the east; and the Graeco- 
Baktrian kingdom, which retained for a time parts of India, the 
Panj 4 b, and portions of the North-Western Provinces of to-day. 
The heirs of the Graeco-Baktrian kingdom and of its hybrid civil- 
ization, formed of Iranian and Greek elements, were the Yueh-chi 
or I ndo-Skythians (cir. B C. 126). The struggles which the 
Indian states carried on with them continued till the sixth century 
A.D., and thus form the political background for the further develop- 
ment of Buddhism on Indian soil. 

With the fifth century begins the darkest period of Indian 
history, political^ as well as religious. When, after centuries, the 
veil is lifted again, and Indian sources are once more fully at our 
disposal, Buddha’s doctrines have largely disappeared from the 
continent of India, foreign influences are overcome, and, whilst a 
complete transformation has taken place in Br 4 hmanism, — which 
organizes the national worship and moulds it into an important 
system, — an entirely new development of the languages is in 
progress. 

In detail, the .following had probably been the course of affairs. 
After the death of Alexander thfe Great, his generals had divided 
his vast empire among them ; bis Indian possessions bad fallen to 
Seleukos Nikator, king of Syria. But as the supremacy of 
Seleukos was immediately subjected to attack, and as he saw that 
western Asia would call for his utmost exertions, — convinced of 
the extreme difficulty of retaining the eastern lands of his empire-^ 
he ceded the Indian provinces to Chandragupta of Magadha (cir. 
305 B.C.) in return for a supply of war-elephants. A daughter of 
the Macedonian was married to the king of India, and a permanent 
ambassador, Megasthenes (whose narratives of Indian affairs, 
though only fragmentary, are Of great value),* remained at the 


I It Btill ralftined the vW name in 1dm tttrteenth upttkthy. The ohetkl at dlSeitent 
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Indian court at Pd,/aliputra. About a century later (B c 260-230) 

A. roka did his best officially to propagate Buddhism within his 
wide domains, and also sought to piocure an entrance for it into 
neighbouring states. About the year B.C. 246, we learn that a 
Buddhist mission was sent to Kashmir and Gandh 4 ra by the great 
Council held under king A^roka. It was led by an elder or monk 
named Majjhantika (Madhy&ntika) of Dahala, who found a savage 
Nflga king, Aravi/a, ruling the country. After strong opposition, 
the monk is said to have converted the king 'and gained over the 
whole population. “ From that period,” says the Mahdvansa, “ to 
the present day, the people of Kashmir and Gandh^ra have been 
fervently devoted to the three branches of the faith, and [the land] 
has glittered with the yellow robes [of the priests] ” And the 
testimonies of the early Chinese pilgrims, together with the 
numerous remains of Buddhist monasteries ana stupas still found, 
amply confirm the statement that such was once the case. 

Kinj^ Aroka mentions in hi« »nsri-iptions that he had carried on 
negotiations in reference to this object with the kings of the 
Yavanas — Antiochos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelpbos of Egypt, 
etc. The alliance with the Seleukids continued, and about the year 
256 B C. Antiochus Theos concluded a treaty with Asoka. 

But this condition of things was soon altered. BetW'een the two 
great states there arose a new power which drove the Syrian 
monarchy from the Indian frontier for ever. The Grseco-Baktrian 
kingdom, which was founded at the expense of the Syrian satraps, 
waxed powerful, and Eukratides, king of Baktria, took up arms 
against India (cir. 170 b.C.}.^ His armies seized upon the Panjd.b 
and perhaps made their way as far as Sindh and Gujarilt. The 
Bakman kingdom, however, was_ attacked bv the Yueh-chi, a 
Skythian trib^who drove the Baktrians, under tfieir king Heliokles, 
over the HinA Kush (B.C. 125).* Somewhat later his successor, 
Menandros, whose dominions could no longer have included 
Baktria, had his capital at Jlkala (Sangala or S^nkala) in the 
Panjib, somewhere near the Hydradtes or Rivt river, and made 
considerable conquests in north India.^ A generation after 
Menandros, the Yonakas or so-called Greeks were again sub- 
jected to the onslaughts of Yueh-chi tribes, and Hermaios, about 

B. C. 25, seems to have shared his kingdom with Kadphises, the 
Yueh-chi chief of the Kisban tribe. 

Among the kings of the Baktrian dynasty — whose contemporaries 
in India were the .funga and Kinva dynasties — Menandros is 

* Jnttin, Bt»i, lib. zli, 6 1 Strabo, lib. xv., 1, 3; xi, 9, 2, awl 11 , 2 ; Wilson, Anana 
Avtiqyttt, pp. S84ff. 


©so^:. vii, l, 40 { Wflson, Arkam Ant.ipp SSOB; Dalf, Ciraitoto{/y of 

p. 16. 
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by for the most important. He is doubtless identical with the 
Mi/inda of the Buddhists; and seems, according to Plutaich, to 
have gone over entirely to Buddhism ^ A Pali work, The Qttesttons 
of King MiMnda — MiMndaf'anha^ {hist rendered accessible to 
English readers through the Singhalese version, M iXmdaprasnayd), 
which belongs peihaps to the first century after Christ, repre 
sents the king in conversation with a Buddhist monk who expounds 
to him Buddha’s philosophy in a style almost Platonic ; whereupon 
the king is converted. In any case, this work is an important 
Indian testimony to the interest of the Greeks in Indian philosophy, 
on which subject Greek authors are so well informed. 

Hermaios, the last of the Yonaka or Graeco-Baktrian dynasty, was 
dispossessed of part of his power by the Yueh-chi about 25 n.c. 
Other tribes— Ye-tha or Sakas — had also pressed into the same 
region; Maues had previously established himself there and was 
succeeded by Azes, Azilisetf, &c., who were" perhaps S^thic or 
Sakas; and a little later we have names that seem to be Parthian, 
such as Gondopharas or Gudapharas, Abdagases,® Orthagnes, &c. 
Gudajiharas must have ruled about A.i>. 25*50, and is the king 
mentioned in Christian tradition as having received the Apostle 
Thomas. A little later Kanishka the Kfishan became supreme from 
Klib^l to ttie Ganges. 

In those days a vast interchange of ideas was carried on between 
the east and the Hellenic and Roman worlds by means of the newly 
opened highways. It is, of course, impossible within the limits of 
this work more fully to describe this period, so highly important 
for the east as well as for the west ; but a few cardinal points in 
connexion with the artistic efforts of the Indian world may be 
mentioned. The Greeks sought and found in India traces of their 
own gods; the tendency of the Hellenes, noticed as early as 
Hero&tos, to identify the gods of barbarian races with their own, 
led to the recognition 01 the ancient conquests of Dionysos in 
India.* Just aS Alexander the Great, impelled by the exigencies of 
Oriental court etiquette, assumed Bie title of a god ; so, to reverse 
the process, the gods who, according to the legends, had performed 
such miraculous feats in India, were soon represented as deified 
conquerors. The sages of Egypt and India had to furnish pre- 
tended proofs that the jperson^es of their national mythology were 
only deified heroes. The Indian doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls was adopted, and in the Occident was utilized in a Puritanic 

> Strabo, 0«nv. xi, U, 2; Hutanh, 1>» Stp. p, S21; tA«Ben, Jni. AH, 3d. II, 
Ss. 81Sf., 8401.3 But, StAir. Xingi, 16«<1SS; Sae, Mu, af At Xati^ vol. XXXV, 

P XIX t, 

» TramJftted by flhy» BiwMto, 8*r,Stt, t/tke Bott, vota. XXXV, XXXVL 

> Tber« ia no mound, wbatevor for Uonuingboni’o JniiotbeBlii At, 8, 

vol. XXUlt mVJI'Ik) itwt AbdkiSMieS it the Ibirtbun who led tbe revolt agsiiust 
ArUbumu lU.— , 

* Horodotoo, tj, 60^ So.} IftodOrox, IH, 08; Sltebb, xv, I, «8} Polion-, BtralM,, I, I, 
1 . 9 . AtHui. eo. 64. 
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direction in order to sift the fast increasing crowds of gods and 
forms of worship which had been the result of the confusion of 
ideas, or to prove directly the incorrectness of the ancient legends, 
— the so-called Kuhemcnsin. 

The story of the campaigns in these tropical lands created an 
interest in adventure and travel, and gave birth to tales of adven- 
ture, which, by means of foreign names, romantic desci ijjtions and 
strange themes, ventured to surpass reality. Greek ideas and 
narratives find their way into the Buddhist texts, and Indian 
similes, fables and legends appear in the literature of the West. 
Whether Greek dramatic art merely influenced the Indian, or 
founded it, may be left an open question. These attempts continued 
until the time of the later Roman emperors — about the fifth century.^ 

With regard to India and the influence of Buddhism at 
this period, stress should be laid on the fact that an exactly 
analogous flood of Indian ideas, which had a much more powerful 
effect than in the case of the Graeco-Roman civilized world, set in 
at the same time towards the East and especially 
towards China and the lands east oT India, and that this 
went on for centuries. About 65 A.D. the Han Emperor Ming-li 
had Buddhist books brought from India; iii the succeeding cen- 
turies Buddha's religion made gigantic strides in East and Central 
Asia. Fah-hian, who visited India about a.d. 400, was_ acquainted 
with a set form of prayer to the Bodhisattva Maitrfiya; the 
Buddhists outside India were thus, throughout this whole jjeriod, 
constantly in touch, with the development of the doctrines in the 
mother-country. But the same Chinese pilgrim saw on Indian soil 
representations of the founder of the new religion for which Western 
art had afforded an ideal type. 

Under the heirs of the Greek power in India, the Yueh-chis, 
Turushkas, or Indo-Skythians, Greek or Western civilization still 
prevailed; but coupled with the interest of the ruling houses in 
Buddha's doctrines, the Indo-Skythians perhaps have become 
disciples of Buddha in their own country. The most potent of these 
kings was K a n i s h k a,^ the Kfishana. He ruled over a powerful 
kingdom including K&bfll, Gandhira, Kashmir, the Panj&b, parts of 
R&jasthjm, and the present N,W. Provinces. About The year 100 
A.D,, at his instigation, there met, at J&landhara in the PanjAb, a 
council of Buddhist teachers, which set itself the task of collecting 
and arrAhging the sacred writings and bringing about an agreement 
and a reconciliation between the different sects. At this council 
the sacred texts were no longer vrritten in the ancient PAli or 

’ On this nee Beinsud, Bflation» politique* et eomuter, tie I'JEmpire roman avec 
PAeie orientate (Farie, 1868) j and Friaolx, Tnilian trareU of Apolloniue of Tpana, 
aad the Indian embaetiee to Borne (Locd. 1878).— J.B. 

* The Greek form of the mune ytan formerly read KW/mvi, but see Bargees, Ind. 
Ant, Tol, mu, !>. 88, and M. A. 8tein, ibid, vol, XVII, pp. 84f. Seaarf; cousldera 
w forpi Kaneelika ae the oorreot one; Jour, A*. SmeSer., tom. VII (1896), p, 11, 
Binen Thnmg'Oalle him Kanishka Mja of GendliAre; Beal, Sfyu-k%, rol. 1, p. 
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MAgadhi tongue, probably spoken by Buddha himself, but in 
Sansk;'it. By this means the split between the now separating 
northern and southern, schools became decided and 
lasting. The southern school does not recognise the council of 
J iLlandhara in its traditions ; its own canons are in the Pili language ; 
the numerous heterodox works emanating from the sects that had 
been more or less influenced by Br&hmanism, and which the 
northern school received for conciliatory reasons, are also unknown 
to the southern church, which now went its own way, and was in 
consequence removed from Hindu influences. This southern church 
thus represents in her sacred canons the older and purer exposition 
of Buddha’s doctrines. 

Now-a-days, since the extinction of Buddhism on Indian soil, 
besides the countries of Farther India— Burma Siam, and Kamboja, 
only Ceylon is still Buddhist, and it is regarded as the seat of the 
southern church. The northern school has gained Tibet, Nep&l and 
China, with the neighbouring countries, but it has also made some 
way in Farther India, and in Java it has got a footing side by side 
with BrAhmanism. In Northern India, between the sixth and 
seventh centuries. Buddhism declined rapidly ; in Kashmir it held 
out longest. What it lost in the land of its birth it gained in 
Central Asia j twice it penetrated into Tibet, and there it not only 
brought ^11 leligious life into subjection, but contrived by means of 
its powerful hierarchy to gain also political supremacy. In 
China, Buddhism is found m two sects— Foism, which was intro- 
duced from India, and Lamaism, which came from Tibet— side by 
side with other forms of religion; but it has lost ihuch of its 
prestige. Japan received the Bauddha religion from Korea. In 
the Indian Archipelago Buddhism is almost extinct. 

Buddhism of the MahAyAna school continued to flourish in 
GandhAra including UdyAna, down to the close of the fifth century. 
When Fah-hian visited the country about A.D. 404, be found 500 
monasteries and the people devoted to the Bauddha Path; but 
about 515 A.ff. Mihirakula, a H6«a, overran UdyAna and Kashmir, 
killed Si/»ha the Buddhist patriarch, and massacred the Buddhists. 
In the seventh century Hiuen Thsang, passing through the country, 
found the religion decadent; but fully a century later (a.D. 757-764) 
U-K’ong, who resided fqr some years in UdyAna, speaks of over 
500 monasteries of the SarvAstivAdin or VaibhAshika school of 
MshAyAnists in this district, and lie then ruling princes zealously 
patronised the monks. 

When, after long struggles;, the Yueh-chis had been driven put of 
India proper, the dynasty of the Gupta emperors became tjhe 
dominant one. Under their rule, (A.b. 3 i&" 53 o) Buddhism began 
to fall decidedly into decay. It had at an early date become 
divided into numerous sects or schools, which decidedly contributed 
to its loss of power; and the mass of the people, who could not 
follow the hair-splitting dlai^^ca Of these various schools,— Who 
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had regular argumentative combats among themselves,^ — fell back 
into the older and more eclectic cult of Brihmanism, which they 
had never altogether forgotten. The strong and continually in- 
creasing intrusion of Br&hma»a elements into philosophical state- 
ment and into ritual gradually but completely transformed the old 
doctrines of Buddha. Unfortunately, with the fifth century the 
darkest period of Indian history begins ; native sources of inform- 
ation cease almost entirely. What we do know we owe to forei^ 
writers: the Chinese pilgrims already mentioned — Fah-hian (cir. 
400 A.D.), Sung?yun (cir. 518 A.D.), and Hiuen Thsang (629-648 
A.D.). While the dirst of these found the Bauddha religion still 
pretty generally observed in India, Hiuen Thsang laments its 
decline. 

We have still to note the changes effected about the third 
century by the Christian religion, which, from western 
Asia, was spreading in all directions. Through Syrian sources, 
Christendom had become almost the immediate neighbour of 
Buddhism.® Alongside of the Christian religion stood the theories 
of the Zoroastrians ; and from these two Manichseism had 
been evolved, which had already adopted certain Buddhist ideas 
also : everywhere a lively reaction of the old religious forms had set 
in against the new doctrines. For our purposes it is specially 
noteworthy that the Paractete plays a prominent part in Mani’s 
doctrine, for, as we shall see, in the Gdndhflra sculptures of the 
Peshiwar district, the Buddhist Messiah, Maitreya, seems to be 
reverenced almost more than the founder himselfe 

Returning to Buddhist art, we find traces of Greek influence in 
Ajoka’s buildings, in particular elements which neither the richness 
of form of the so-called Orientalising tendency, nor Persian influ- 
ences, sufijce to explmn. (Conf. above p. 57), The elements in 
question are essentially decorative, and quite in the Persian style ; 
they consist of particular forms of creatures with fishes' tails {Mat- 
syafidn's), hippocampi, makaras, centaurs, river-gods with human 
faces and the bodies of oxen, the thunderbolt, etc. Unfortunat^y, 
the miserable ruins of ancient Iranian art are altogether in- 
sufficient to represent the whole range of the influence which 
ancient Irfln must have exercised In India. It is particularly 
regrettable that there is no answer to the question to what extent 
Greek hands m^ have been employed in the buildings of the 
Achmmenides. That Persian ideas were at work for a much 
longer time in India, and that they had a special influence on the 

’ NoUoas ol such compotitioaB, almost in the monastio sLyla of mediteral times, 
occur in plant}' in Tiiiranlltha (flcliiefiter’s tnnsl.). Even still, the Xtsmii nlleion 
piescribes similsr competiUoue iw sehonl exercises. Conf. Hue et^sbet, 
la Tarfarie, ale, (’Peris, 1S50), tom. II, up. Il7-$. 

* Hov influential the Christian communities were » evidenced by the foot that the 
Christians ((391 A.n.) buried with great ceremony the shamefaliy murdered Persian 
Icing Yaadigard.— Ibn Atfatr. Ui, 96, quoted by B. Kuhn, * Barlaam mod jossapb,* 
AbhaaA, 1C, 3. Aeai, Wu*. (1883) 1 Cl. Bd, XU, i, S. 87 ; also NdMelce in 
J>. 3L Oneh., Bd. XLIT, 8. 521. 
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laid Buddhism of the north, is shown by what follo\is. The cunei- 
form inscriptions of the time of the Athsmenides refer to the 
Indian peoples under two names, adopted by Herodotos also, as 
Hindu (Indoi) and Gandflra (Gandarioi).* These designations 
arp peculiarly suitable for the two periods of Buddhist art ; if the 
style of A^ota and the Indian style that sprang from it ate com- 
prised under the name Indian (Indo-Persian), the name Gand&rS. 
(Skt. Oandh&ra and GAndh^ra) remains to designate the style 
adopted in the kingdom of that name, whose geographical position 
we have defined above. The designations Graeco-Buddhist, Indo- 
Baktrian, &c , which have been applied to them, are all, for various 
reasons, incoirect and misleading. 

Yet, of course, there is no lack ol transitions and opposing 
tendencies. Thus, in India proper (at Mathuri) are to be found 
traces of what Mr. Vincent Smith styles an I nd o- H e 3 le n ic 
school, w'hich represents subjects purely Greek. The best known 
relief, which belongs to this group, is the so called Silenus, now in 
the Calcutta Museum; a second represents Hercules with the 
Nemxan lion.® To this little knowm school, which ought possibly 
to be somehow connected with the stay of Megastlienes at FAlna, 
belongs the representation of MAra with bow and arrow, and also 
some similar older Greek elements which differ entirely from the 
GAndhAra sculptures, and are still to be found even in HrAhmanical 
art. Both the sculptures mentioned above are Greek in form, but 
the figure _ of the woman in Grecian dress, represented on the 
Silenus relief, shows Indian influence in its exaggerated outlines. 
To this group also belong an Athene found in the GandhAra terri- 
tory,® and described by Vincent Smith. It is now in the museum 
at Labor. 


The rich antiquarian remains of the KAbOl valley and Indian 
frontier were brought to notice between 6o and 70 years ago by 
Mr^ C. Masson, Dr. HSnigberger, General Ventura, and Captains 
Court and ?. T. Cajitley. The ManikyAla and other stfipas were 
opened and large numbers of Graeco- Baktrian and 5'aka coins were 
collected, together with some sculptures. These excited much 
interest among scholars at the time; and after the I’anjAb came 
under British rule in wider scope was afforded to investigators; 
the ancient sites, particularly in Yftsufzal, became accessible, and 
soon yielded numerous sculptures which have, in various ways, 
reached our Museums. The late Sir E. Clive Baykey obtained the 
first collection made at JamAIgarM, hut, -—placing these valuable 
* Inaedptious of mid «( HskhtM'hmtau), in •Tomi', S. 4»> Soe., vo], X 

- , - . 


» SifetHui, CW., pt. i, pp, Nememi Mon, IWd, i>p- 

190-1 j Sur-f rW., tqI. XYII^. 108. Anotber {Hieniw wm found by Mr. Chiowoe ai, 
MsfhttiA} .7, 9, Mtmjfi, V«l, XIAT (1875}, iii:.i,ikp. 8lS-lS} and lot&reiices above 

on p. 84, note A 

> Ipi. L Ida 81,11 oqM «e,bw tBopeduitelin lAlior Mnsemrt, »pw- 

eented in I»d, toL Ylu, pi. ?, end /wr, B. I. A*. (1894), 

P, iaB,--J.B, 
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sculptures in the Crystal Palace for exhibition, — they were destroyed 
by the fire in November 1866, and this before they had even been 
photographed.' In November, 1885, General Cunningham shipped 
a large and important collection to England, which was lost in the 
steamer “Indus" off Ceylon. A very large number were excavated 
for the Government of India in the Yfisufzai district, and were 
distributed among the various Museums in India, much to the 
detriment of their proper study. The largest collections are in the 
Museums of Labor and Calcutta.^ Numbers have from time to time 
been acquired by private individuals, and some have found their 
way to the British Museum, the Berlin Ethnographical Museum, the 
Louvre, Vienna, the Edinburgh University,® &c., &c. 

In the numerous reliefs thus found, a quite new and very remark* 
able development is presented. The ruins are found in the 
neighbourhood of PeshAwar, the ancient Purushapura, at one time 

e capital of the Gandh&ra kingdom, at Jamalgarhi, Takht- 1 -Bflht, 

lahr-t-Bahlol, and places in the Swit (Suv&stu, Gr. Soastos) 
astrict. Monuments of a similar style are found farther to the 
vest, such as the colassi of Bimiy^n and so on, and also farther 
.0 the east. 

It is to the late Mr Jas. Fergusson (1808-1886) that we owe the 
first scientific discussion of these monuments and of the Indian art 
represented by them ; and whatever advances we have made since, 
have been largely due to his work as a remarkably skilful and wise 
pioneer, abreast of the knowledge of his time. Serious attention 
was first drawn to the subject by his writings, and the materials 
have since been largely increased * We are thus in a position now 
to attempt to advance a step and to arrange the results attained 
and apply them to the further interpretation of our materials. 

The antiquities discussed by Fergusson, Cunningham, Bailey, and 
others, and made known to the public in part by Cole,® have since 
been treated more in detail in the excellent paper of Vincent Smith 

' All the record we have of them is a stiorl descriptive note by Sir' £. C, Bayley, 
With eleven rousb lithograelicd sketches in Jonr, At, 80 c, Sen^,, vol. XXI (I8S27, 

pp. 606-eSl.— J.B, 

* Brides those sent to Labor and Calcutta Musemns, smaller collections were sent 
to the Viotorm and Albert Moseum at Bombay, to Madras, and oven to Bangoon.— J.B. 

’ Sixty-three pieoea, largely trom Swftt, are in the Berlin Ethnographical Museum, 
and it was uhieBy to explain and Ulnstrote them that the following portioa of the 
EhadtvcA was written, The late Dr. Leilner. while at Labor, formed a splendid 
collection, which he brought to 'Woking. In other private hands there are numbers, 
winch, unfortunate^', are generally unknown and practically inacocssible to stndente 
while unpublished— J.B. 

* Biat. Ittd. and JSatl. ArriU,, pp, 72*83, 108-184. 

" Major H. H. Cole published thirty plates oE 0ricco*B«ddit>sr Seulpturet /iom 
TVlT«yVa(,ns a fasoioulos of the work on ‘Preservation of National Monuments' (1885). 
This work is out of print , hut twelve of the plates were reproduced in the reprint of 
PrmrMtion of National Sfontimentt in India (London, 1890), and other seTmiteen, 
(with sixty-four additional) in the Anetenl lionumenio, <fc., tif India, Bait 1 (jkmdon, 
1897). In the Journal of Indian Art and Xnduttrg, vot, YXIL a furiher series of 
twenty-five plates and thirty-eight outs have been pnhllshed.— J.B. 
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and in an important article by M. Senart.^ Both discuss, from 
different points of view, the period to which the sculptures belong ; 
Ihe former would extend them over the first five centuries of our 
era, placing the most flourishing period in the third and first half of 
the fourth century ; the latter does not incline to extend the period 
to so late a date, and regards the second century and earlier half of 
the third as its principal period Mr V. Smith lays stress on 
certain features of the art as being Roman rather than Greek. 
This distinction, however, must not be carried too far : it is one of 
age rather than of origin. Roman art had always been in- 
fluenced by Greek taste and models, through the races of Greek 
descent in Southern Italy ; and finally — 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 

Roman art in sculpture ^nd decorative invention was primarily 
Hellenic , the Greeks developed Roman architecture in their own 
facile creative way, ever inventing new forms of ornament and lavish- 
ing upon it their wealth of decorative taste. We may call the art of 
the early Christian centuries Roman, as being produced under 
Roman rule, but it was Greek minds that inspired and Greek 
hands that executed it. Greek aitists, in their wanderings, carried 
with them the types and style of the age to which they belonged. 
And during the first three centuries of our era, Greek art was an 
article of exportation, and artists — art practitioners— also seem to 
have travelled everywhere in search of employment. Naturally, 
they would copy or adapt the models of their native art to meet 
the demands of their foreign clients of whatever religion.® 

The few inscri-ptionb found in connexion with the GAndh^ra 
sculptures or on the same sites are dated from 103 to 384 of an 
undetermined era The first, that of G ondophares, is in his 26th year, 
and he is otherwise placed in the fiist century A.u. This would refer 
the epoch to about the middle of the previous century, and the ‘ Sam- 
vat’ era dates from 57 B.c. If, then, we adopt this for all the dates, 
—and there is no reason for supposing the use of more eras than 
one among these inscriptions, unless Indicated, nor for supposing 
another era than the Samvat one beginning in the same century, 
— ^we may thus place the accession of Gondophares in ^ 0. 21-22, 
and his 26th year in A.D 47 1 the Theodorus inscription would fall in 
A.D. 57 ; the PafUUr inscription in 65 ; that of LoiiySln Tangai in 
262 ; and that of Hashtnagar in A.u. 328.® All these dates are 
within the limits oth^ise indicated for the age of the sculptures. 

r Smith in Joki*. A. S, vol liVllI (I88h), pt. i, )>p lUTftj SenaH in Joaf, 

A\ , Sms Set., ton. XV, pp. 139-168 An outlnw oE it. Sennrt’s aT^umeDt nai raiiro- 
duflod in i«d. Art «n4 i*d., vol. VIII, pp. 25-29 Conf, ubo JJiibler. Amz. d 
K. AT. AnaA, «« Witn (1893), Ss, 

* Conf. PoBohef in Bw, * l^SUtoin low. KXK (169 0- I'p. 866-38. 

> S«e Senart, m Jour Sme S6r, tow. XIII {1809). pp. 626-587, 656i It Way 
be remarfcad hero that k v« Atalga the imorlptioa oE Mom*) ot 78, th tlilh era, it folk 
iiikt atihr session oE Goudophaw^ibiitaes J»«j’,. 4 */«iMlmeb^r.t,XY,p,l 3 ! 8 .— iF-JJ. 
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The period of development is limited then between the birth 
of Christ and the fifth century A.D. In the seventh century, as 
stated above, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang found the build- 
ings in ruins, with clear traces of long decay. The 'most ancient 
of all the sculptures are, of course, those which represent purely 
Greek subjects, such as the Athene mentioned above. A further 
development revealing an idealistic and a realistic tendency, but at 
the same time a series that is more Hellenic and one more Indian, is 
very noticeable in different pieces of sculpture which, unfortunately, 
cannot possibly be examined in Europe. One seems to recognise 
a great many of the borrowings made : Greek elements, Roman, 
and even Christian. The Gdndh&ra school has consequently a 
certain analogy with the old Etruscan Even here an indigenous 
naturalism is found side by side with the influence of the archi- 
tectural styles of west Asia — the Etruscan intermixed with the 
Greek. But as Italian art gradually passes into Christian, and 
endeavours to derive from the old types models for the saints of 
the new religion which has overthrown heathenism ; so, in the 
G&ndhS.ra school, extraordinarily similar types are developed for 
the Buddhist saints. A wide range of homogeneous resemblances 
is apparent here : both religions, Christian and Buddhist, have in 
their ethical doctrines much that is related; the same external 


means, outrunners of ancient art, 
contribute to the development of 
the types, and, in addition, direct 
borrowing is evident. By its repre- 
sentation of forms, the school of the 
Gftndh&ra monasteries is only a 
daughter of ancient art; but, as it 
represents none but Indian subjects 
— ^the saints and legends of a purely 
Indian religion, — ^it belongs entirely 
to Indian life: and this so much the 
more that it forms the groundwork 
for the canonical representation of 
the founder of the religion and 
several other personages, especially 
of the northern school ; so also the 
Greek art of composition, as will 
be shown more in detail below, from 
this time onward, is apparent in 
Buddhist art in all lands. 



In what follows we shall try to ^41 rshbii with atmss vaoii 
indicate the types occurring In the *ths itfb of Gi-vta-ma BunnHA 
Greek sculptures, to fix their n^es 
as far as possible, and generally to 
sketch their genesis and further development 
As the central figme of most of these composittons (though also 
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occurring frequently by itself), the representation of the founder 
of the Buddhist religion appears as a finished type (fig. 41). He is 
given again in the form of a young man, in a long robe which 
covers both shoulders The face, in the older and more ideal con- 
ceptions, shows features resembling those of Apollo, while on the 
more modern and more stereotyped pieces the features are distinct ly 
Hindu. The representations in Chapter IV. show the extremes 
fairly well. The hair is arranged in a krobylos ; sometimes the 
figure is represented sitting, Indian fashion, with legs drawn up ; at 
others standing with the right hand uplifted, or striding towards 
the right, and so on. The draping and treatment of the garments 
is thoroughly Hellenic ; on the more ancient slabs it is often very 
delicate, and here and tliere it has quite a distinctive character ; 
but on the later representations the different garments, which have 
become conventional and stereot3q>cd, are arranged in a fashion 
that is decidedly not Indian. The position of the hand, and the 
arrangement of the garments, bear a certain relation to the treat- 
ment represented, and become typical in their portrayal of 
particular crises in Buddha’s life. As the symbol of his claim to 
adoration, there appears a large nimbus surrounding the head 
(Sans, bhdmandala, prabhdmanAala). On the reliefs of the Ajoka 
period, and the sculptures on the gates of Saficht, which are related, 
the nimbus, as a symbol of the gods, is not quiterunknown (Buddha 
does not appear in them at all) ,• on the other hand it appears at 
Amafivatt, and, witlv some other elements, belongs to the interest- 


ing evidences which point to contact between these sculptures and 
those of the Gindh&ra school (see ill. from Atnar 4 vatt in ch. iv). 

The n i m b If s is borrowed from the Greek school, yet it appeared 
very late in Greek art — in the time of Alexander.^ Together with 
the kindred halo, it belongs originally to the celestial deities ; it is 
interesting to note that, in this sense, it is not wanting in the Gftn- 
db&ra sculptures. On the relief from Jam&lgarhi the deities of the 
sun and moon are represented With the nimbus. But that Gautama, 
not merely as Buddha, but also as a prince, receives 'the nimbus, 
proves that at that timehis deification was already generally accepted 
For such an attribute— which can properly be given only to a god 
of light, — must necessarily have separated him from the othei 
figures, and put him on an equal footing with the deities there 
represented with the nimbus. That the Persian fire-worship 
facilltoted the transference of the attribute is an important point, 
to which, we must call attention, as, at a later date, Persian influ- 
ences show themselves still more strongly. The nimbus is a purely 
artistic- element which, executed in atone, presents a strange 
appearance, and jjafcts in the ciewest way to an old school of art. 
In ccaineasl^bn with, thi^ the fact is to bc^ noted that in reliefs 
» Stra^krtimf, ia P/teaA, St. Pttenhwrg, 
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which go back to the ancient types of plastic composition {e.g. 
ill. 41, 57, 70) the nimbus is not found, while in artistically 
executed representations it exists (conf ill. 50, &c.). But for the 
solution of this difficulty more data are necessary. In reliefs which 
represent scenes from the life of Gautama before he had left his 
home and obtained enlightenment, he is repiescnted in royal gaib, 
in the same manner as gods and kings arc repiesented on the 
SAncht sculptures. It is true that there the liguics aie Greek also, 
and the nimbus makes him clearly 'conspicuous in tlic later work.s 
of art. In the fourth chapter the Buddha-type will be treated in 
detail. 

As concerns the gods, — as was indicated above (p. 38), they 
retain the regal type, though sometimes with the addition of a 
nimbus (conf. ill. 50) ; and if, in the sculptures of the Aroka period, 
a characterization of the individual divine figure does not exist, 
expressing the r 61 e of a deity by his bodily presence, bn the other 
hand we may observe that the Ghndh&ra sculptures exhibit, in this 
respect, a rich individualization. Let us remember, first, then, that 
in the former, only attributes — the thunderbolt, lotus, and flowers 
— and in pillar figures the vahawas of the gods are determinative ; 
and now let us look somewhat more closely at the individual -types 
of divinities. 

Brahmi (or the BrahmS. gods as a class), who, from the de- 
scription given in the Avidiheniddna, cannot be mistaken on the 
relief above-mentioned, has a kind of krobylos— a yVt/z— on bis 
head, and, so far as can be seen from the .‘lomewhat damaged 
relief, is bearded. He is also represented as a BrAhroana. The 
figure of BrahmH on this relief, which is probably of later date, 
reminds one thereby in a remarkable way of Peter. The gar- 
ments are quite Grecian. The divine attributes, mentioned above 
— thunderbolt, flowers, &c. — are wanting to him (see also fig. 40). 

The most important personality of the older Bauddha Pantheon 
— S a k k a (S. Jakra)— should, however, be expected to bear his 
attribute of the thunderbolt (conf. fig. 40). In fact, many thunder- 
bolt bearers appear, but varied to a remarkable extent 

On the reliefs, which represent scenes from the life of the great 
Teacher as he moves about among hLs fellow-men — teaching, 
reconciling, healing, and working wonders— the GAndhara sculp- 
tures almost tnvanably show, close to Buddha himself, a strange 
figure, the explanation of which has occasioned much discu.ssion. 
In more highly decorative comfiosilions thi.s figure appears also, 
but in a corner of the whole, and not directly beside Buddha. The 
sketches in ill. 43 show some of the numerous variations in the 
representation of this being on earlier and later reliefs. One 
attribute, however, is common to all — a peculiar club-Hkc object 
which the figure sometimes grasps by the middle with his right 
hand, and sometimes holds upright on his palm. In the case^ of 
the mom mpdern reliefs (a.g. Nos. z and 3), one gets the impression 
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DEVADATTA, mAra, OR VAJRApANI. 

that the sculptor has not known exactly what the object was intended 
to represent On the earlier and better composed reliefs, like the 
one from which No. i is copied, this object is more distinct,, and it 
is always grasped by the middle (as in ill. 40), 

This figure General Cunningham regarded as Devadatta, and 
others have agreed with this identification. According to the 



42, VxBiers soBMs OP THB 1 \ I 1 Silenasj 2, 6, Satyr-type; 

Vajba-beabbb. \ \ I 4Bros-type. 


legends, Devadatta was \ V\ \ ^ cousin but an adversary 
of Buddha, and repeatedly \ V 1 plotted againsthis life. The 

conjecture has been sup- j I yl posed to derive support 

from the fact that on a ^ OsculplureinLahorMuseum^ 
this supposed Devadatta ’ is girt with a sword (No. 

S). But it is to be noted that the figure appears In the repre- 
sentation of scenes from Buddha’s life, where Devadatta, according 
to the legends, could not have been present ; as at the discourse at 
Ban&ras in the Deer Park, and at the Nirvft»a scene,— where the 
Vajra-beater fnvarlably appear* And, further, it as a feature 
common to nearly ail the ercamples that the upper part of the 
body is depicted naked (sometimes to the middle* of the thigh). 
Even if we jtpws^ always talfe Greek forms into account, it is in- 
dubitable that„ on the bagiis of p,reH^n which regarded the nude 
cpilte as unfavn^bly aa,di4 Christjan religion, this almost 
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invariable ;iudity must have a meaning. Even if Devadatta was 
really the Guru of a sect of naked monks, the partial covering is 
unintelligible * 

Next it has been argued that MAra, the evil one, is represented 
by this figure ; and for this view the argument stands thus 
The head of the figure, where preserved, differs widely in 
character. On the old and beautifully composed relief from 
which No. I is taken, the head is like that of Silenus, with 
tonsure, sensual face, and thin, streaky beard. On another (No. 6) 
he has bristling hair and a full Jjeard, and is somewhat -wild and 
demoniacal in look and bearing. In representation No. 4, which 
is taken from a relief representing the one given in fig. 57, the 
club-bearer is represented with a youthful appearance and with a 
wreath upon his hair. No. 5 is taken from a rougher replica of the 
same composition. The features of the head shown in No. 3, from 
a representation of the discourse at Banaras, which forms part of a 
pointed arch, express malicious joy. The club-bearer, it is inferred, 
therefore, is a being who looks with an unfriendly eye upon all 
Buddha’s miracles and upon ever)' practical 
proof of his ministry, who lies in wait con- 
tinually, but is careful not to enter into 
direct opposition to him. In one instance 
this figure is represented (ill. 57) with a fan 
(Hind. chauri)y with which he fans the 
great Teacher. The lying in wait and the 
mockery seem expressed on the relief repre- 
sented in ilI.7o(from Natthu.nearSanghAo), 
which depicts Gautama Buddha’s death. In 
the centre of the composition, behind the 
couch of the dying, is seen a bearded figure 
which raises high his left hand with the club- 
like attribute. On a rough replica of the 
same representation (ill. 74) this divinity 
stands at the head of the Buddha entering 
NirvAiia. On this relief he i.s naked but 
for a short loin-cloth, and unbearded , in 
bis left hand he holds his club-likc attri- 
bute, and with the right he points to Buddha’s head. The relative 
size of the figure varies in different sculpturet- . while on some it 
is of the same size as the other figutx-b, there arc instanccfi where 
it is of lUvarf-like dimmutivene.ss It. however, is admitted that 
on some lelicfs at least fill 44, &c.), he manifestly stands in a 
position AS if a protecting guardian ' 

' Momer WiUimis, BiiiUfki\m, 171. 

• Coin, Pr«\. Sttl. Muu , /ri -Bmt, AV, jil, 17. UiirirSM, .Vontr, htl. })t. 113, 7. 

Tint tliu >. luie iliiurif iimr iiyjiftar on i rotoWiwd hkbTnTwo different vnbin 

Um diffemit relirf -lirit* beirded and awnlii unbearded— ueed not Mirprise in. in 

lire elite of the IMiwUiim selurel wjiirh, e-vereitiiix itsarl mculmniciilb, aluny*. rciteala 
DerCitlii eotuiim'ttioits. 
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90 sai^ka: \ajkapAmi. 

Now the figure may represent the old thunder-god Sakka, and, 
indeed, ought to represent him in all the instances where he 
appears in a protective and sympathetic way For Sakka ia the 
Deus ex machina of the Bauddha legends ; when anything im- 
portant is about to happen on earth, his throne in heaven grows 
warm, and he hastens down to interfere in the interests of right 
and truthA 

But, further, apart from the leatures as they now exist in these 
sculptures, the appearance of the figure is nowhere represented as 
distinctly inimical , and wc may pause before regarding it as in 
any case representing Mdra — the implacable enemy of the Buddha ; 
— in fact. It would be entirely against all Buddhist ideas that he 
ahould ever appear among the followers of the Vanquisher ® 

In the different representations of 'the N irvdwa scene, loo, the 
personage in question appeals to be clearly identified by the 
legends as Sakka, Jatamanya. or V'ajrapdwi — ^the bearer of the 
thunderbolt. In a former birth, they relate, he had been the son 
of a Chakravartti, or universal riilei.aiid had taken a vow to defend 
Buddhism ; he was then bom king of the Devas of the Traya- 
striwrat heavens, and as such is the representative of the secular 
power and protector of the Sawgha or church. Hence he came to 
be represented as the constant attendant of Buddha and ever at 
his call, holding the vajra as ready to crush every enemy. He 
attended at Gautama's birth, and at his flight from home; he 
assisted Sujftti to prepare his meal on the attainment of Buddha- 
hood ; with other Devas he congratulated Buddha on his victory 
over Mara; at the Muchalinda tree he brought Buddha fruit, a 
tooth-cleanser, and water to bathe his face ; on the conversion of 
Bimbisdra, in the form of a young Brdhmawa, he advanced through 
the crowd before Buddha, singing his praise. In the /fw/^attha 
Sutt& we read that, when Gautama was forcing Amba^Ma to a 
confession, ‘ the spirit who bears the i/ajra^ stood over above Am- 
ba/Ma in the sky with a mighty mass of iron, all fiery, dazzling 
and aglow, with the intention, if he did not answer, there and then 
to split his head in pieces. And the Blessed one perceived the spirit 
bearingthe thunderbolt, and so did Ambai’/Aa the BrahmaKa ’ Lastly, 
when he saw Buddha was about to depart, Sakka exclaimed in grief, 




SAKKA IN THE NIRVANA SCENES. 9 1 

‘The Tath&gata is about to leave us to enter the great Nirv&«a; 
he will no longei teach us, he will no longer protect us The 
poisoned shaft, hath entered deep, the flame of sorrow riseth up ’ 
Then letting fall the diamond sceptre, in despair he rolled himself 
in the dust, and rising again full of grief and compassion he ex- 
claimed, * In the vast ocean of birth and of death who shall be our 
boat and our oar? In the darkness of a long night, who shall be 
our lamp and our watch?’ Both Fah-hian and Hiuen 'rhsang refer 
to this and to the stfipa raised on the spot,^ Now this Nirv 5 .«a 
scene is one of the most fiequenlly represented, and in most, it not 
all, the reliefs Sakka appears there— often as a butly, bearded man, 
naked to the waist — either fallen to the ground, or standing by the 
dying teacher in an attitude of grief. The hand upon the head, or 
raised in the air, or pointing to the dying, are attributes expressive 
of grief or dismay. 

The Nirvflna subjects thus explained lead us to conclude that in 
the others, — whether he appeared as a comely young BrfLhmana 
(fig. 40) or in the burly form reminding us ot a copy of a Zeus, — we 
have the same i'akra in all, distinguished as the thuuderboll-bearer 
or Vajrapfltti ; and as Strabo and his authorities regarded Indra as 
identical with the Jupiter Pluvius® of the Greeks, we can readily 
imagine how .an artist at all familiar with the classical forms, on 
being called upon to represent the Indian ruler of the atmosphere, 
would naturally take some well-known type of Zeus as his model, 
and with the bushy locks he would copy also the nude trunk and 
even the beard of his originals,® When a form was demanded 
representing the Ceva ‘ as a young Brdhmaaa,’ more or less modifi- 
cation and adaptation would be introduced; but the refractory 
character of the material would interfere with the nicer details of 
feature and the like. Whether the appearance in the earlier 
GindhAra sculptures of a god bearing a thunderbolt always seen 
near the person of Buddha may, at a later date, have originated the 
Bodhisattva VajrapAwi of the northern school,^ must remain 
a probable conjecture. 

’ Sp. Hardy, of 188, 2881, 853f4 Ileal, II, p,36;llainusatand 
£lftp»th, p. 239; cant. lii|{andet; htgead 0 / Oaiul^im, fot. I, pji. 141-2, 

164^ II, p. 75 } iWnya Ilavid^^ Siut. Mirth Storieg, m 87, 80, 109, 118<17. In Irtgtfe’b 
tronsmtionol Fah-hian the illuetration (Nn. 8) of the Ninr&aa eueue, from a Chiiiwc 
work, ahova iSakra fallen to the ground beside his sceptre. -~J.U. 

* Strabo, lib. *v, 0 , 1, § 69 ; oouf. Lassen, M. Alter. Bd. II, 8, 702-3 ; Muir, Or. 
Smuk, vol. T, p. 77 

■* Oonf. Qloiw (1888), vol. LXKIII, No. 2, p. 170, S},'- 2. There is another renliot 
of No. 44, on trhidt the bearded %ar(> hobb the thunderbolt— which is wanting here. 
Conf. Jour, lad. Art, vol. TUI, pp 78 and .IS, pi. lo, flg. t. 

'* Further, as Tairuphnt sneara to Buddh.i’s dootrine, so Buddha— his master and 
defender— must have at his disposal TairapM’s weapou, the thunderbolt. Thus the 
legend of Buddin’s thuuderboU arUes, uud oko the uae of the small btm r^/ree 
(fMo‘rJe,yifmgdt: which to this da) areaniong the most itutispousableatlrilmU* 

of a Lama. But that pirtorial jspresentstioit* have exercised a very important inftu- 
euco on the creation of llauddha legends has been meutioned when s|ieakl»g of the 
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mAra pApivAn. 


M&ra PApIyin, or Vajavarti (p. 39), rarelj, if ever, appears in 
Bauddha sculptures, except in the representations of the temptation 
scene. There, among the weapons that he and his host threaten 
to hurl at ^ikyamuni, his sceptre javelin or vajra may appear, but 
not specially as an attribute, for the bow and arrows are rather his 
distinctive symbol. 



44. Giiroaiitx BsniBF. Prom a photograph. 


On the relief (ill. 44)® Buddha is represented with the wheel 
symbol, supported on the trhula, therefore preaching and sur- 
rounded by disciples. He sits under the Bodhi tree ; and among 
his sujrroundings, a bearded figure appears on his right hand and 


throne cappertt of the Iieuuu, end can hardly be auiBoiently emphaeiaed. 'With refer- 
enee 1>o the spceed of Boddhiam end the interoourae between different countries, it is 
iuteieetlogte note that the thunderbolt worabipped in Se-nt near J^ba-aa originated 
iu Persia (uDot. bsnfor, SilsMgtVtr, itr Pktl, Kl. Mgtr-JLead. 189$, 111, 8. 691). 
t erould. remark that MSra W been received into the syatem at least of the red- 
(Mp|ied isunae (Btdmammhhavu’aaehool) aa ’Ae-nyi-ra. E« ia the tutelary deity of 
Bam*ye, the most aument moioaateiy of Tibet, where he enjoys a attrange ritual ; Jcur. 
HaddA, St»hi nt. y (1897), li, pp. 3*4. But there a tutelary deity also— Kia- 
h»i„ t>. h wprritipM •, coat. 3 4aehe, PIS. Diet, e.v. However, these remarks 
are ncS dseinvefwrouv nul^ though they may he of value for the tater history of 
thiatype.*-A-^- 
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one without beard to the left. As to their persons we can say- 
nothing, as almost nought but the shoulders are seen. The identity 
of the bearded head with that of the thunderbolt-bearer on the 
Nirv&«a reliefs (No. ;o) is evident; but we can hardly assume that 
the attitude here is inimical to the Teacher, or that the two heads 
represent a good and an evil divinity. In the line of sculptures 
above, we see the vajra-bearer on Buddha's left — here, too, with a 
sword — while another deva kneels on the right. 

The designation VajrapflMi which we assign to these figures in 
the reliefs, sug^sts other conceptions — quite a new phase in the 
development of Buddhism. We have before us a descriptive term 
or poetical appellation which has crystallized into a special deity;* — 
the term itself was perhaps talcen from a Stotra^ such as the verses 
of the Lalita-Visiara , — a term, indeed, which may even go back to 
the sculptor's studio. Let us fancy how the artist receives his com- 
mission : According as there is more or less space available, the 
pious donor will pay more or less ; a Buddha, a thunderbolt-bearer, 
a few N4gas, &c., will be brought together from the ready made 
figures and grouped as desired. Thus we see that we must 
everywhere work with a history of the types em- 
ployed, and that these artist’s types, in details as 
well as in whole compositions, may be used for dif- 
ferent individuals and different events. Doubtless, 
in the development of the GflndhS.ra period, changes of inter- 
pretation may have taken place, even through the artist himself. 
Let us remember that the huts of the Middle Ages were often the 
birthplaces of new doctrines: thus the idea strikes us that the 
Graeculi and their disciples, who executed the first reliefs in 
Gandhdra, were not without their influence on the religion. The 
artist is surely the first exponent of his own work. In the circum- 
stances we have here, such must have been the case, when a 
mythology had to be first created from fixed types. No one has 
described this better, with reference to the circumstances in Gaul, 
than M. A. Foucher:^ — " Do you want a Hesus, a Teutkles? We 
can give you a Mars, a Mercury, and you can worship them under 
other names. We do not know your goddess Sulcis — you people 
of Aquae Solis (Bath), but how wpuld it do to make this represent- 
ation of Athena stand for her image ? . . 

If now we consider more closely the early materials from which the 
GAndhAra sculptor chose to represent the Indian legends, there ofter 
themselves as the basis of his types— -Zeus represented with the 
eagle { = Garutsfa) ; the eagle with the thunderbolt {mjra)\ the 
eagle with Ganymede® (Garu^fa with the NAgakanyA : conf. p. lop). 

t On tbe genesis of new gods bom epithets, oonf. G. de Blonnv, MaCerCatix pouf 
tervir d iPiMoirt lie la dette Ftttig, 18BB, Jl 84. 

'‘L’ArtBouddbiguedanslTnde'in Metue de I’iitiaire det tom. aXX 

(1894), pp.aaeff. Oon£.for Hesnsor ■EsusendTeutfttes.Lnoin.i, U3; Irtut-tutiBB,i,Sll. 

» Thebniploymeut of ibU type in the Persian style pKys eu importfwt part «t the 
period of the migrations of peoples. Cont, Hampel, der Golt^ttd eon Kag^ Stent 
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If we rail the figure VajrapAwi, what is il to be called when it 
appears twice on the same relief? We must decide (ill 45), — 

(i) Whether we should call the one VajiapA«i, the other, Mhia 
of Indra (iTakra). The latter is quite possible, since the texts often 
indirate both (as well as A'iva and Rudi a) as difterent gods side hy 
side ; or, 

{2) Whether we should think of the old Indian panoramic srenes 
which w’ould permit two representations of the same person to 
appear on the same panel : but, so far as our evidence goes, pano- 
ramas are usually divided by pillars. The figures also are here so 
varied in appearance, dress, and attitude that we might readily sup. 
pose they are different. 

The representation relates to the snake king ElapAtra.^ ElapAtra 

the NAga appears before 
Buddha in human shape, 
in order to hear his teach- 
ing. Buddha req^uires him 
to show himself m his true 
form as a snake. The 
NAga answers that he is 
afraid of the Garudfas, the 
hereditary enemies of the 
NAgas. Then Buddha 
commands VajrapAni to 
protect him. VajrapAni 
does so and the NAga 
appears as a gigantic 
snake. The relief shows 
a small VajrapA«l in the 
background, who raises 
the fliunderbolt threat- 
, . , V, eningly, while in the 

foreground the NAga king, accompanied by his wife, stands before 
Buddha in water^ and a second thunderbolt-bearer walks behind 
the Buddha. The indication of the NAgas is the usual snakes 
appearing over the heads of the hero worshippers. 

Sakka, converted into a Va)rapA//j, loses his old Hindu cimiacter 
as a uature god; and, as is common with the Buddhists, he is 
multiplied into a cl^s of Devas ; thus, when Buddha returned to 

1 a" escort,' 

and divine iSakra, with a multitude of Devas belonging to KAma- 

ple, the 
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loka. took their place on the left hand.” VajrapAwi thus got 
separated from .. 9 akra and was conveited into a distinct god, or 
into a Bodhisattva ; lastly, i'akra sinks into a YaLslia.^ 

The later Indian art retained the thunder- 
bolt bearer- we see him as Sakka, for example, 
on the AmaiAvatt relief (in ch. iv.)® where he 
is present when RAhula, Buddha’s son, de- 
mands his inheritance from his fathei, and is 
clothed as a monk. Another figure which, 
though many handed, we must call Vajrap 4 //i, 
is earned in the Vuvakarma Buddhist chaitya 
cave at Elura, and is here given as an example 
in fig. 47. 

Though different sculp- 
tors may have taken their 
own ways of representing 
Mdra, still there was a fixed 
type also for this Deva. 

He appears, at a later date, 
in full festal attire, youthful 
in figure, with bow and 
arrow; and in this type 
(fig. 49) he appears at Bud- 
dha’s temptation. He is 
thus brought into compar- 
ison with Kfimaor Srnara, 
of the Hindu pantheon, who 
also bears tne names of 
M^aand.S'amAntaka. The 
w'orsliip of this latter god 
seems to have been much cultivated in mediaeval India. His attri- 
butes, bow and arrow and Makara, ill. 33 (Dolphin) suggest that 
there is some connexion with the Greek Eros,* 

On the relief on ill. 50, the lower subject presents Gautama on 
his faithful horse Kan^Aaka, riding out of the gate to spend his life 
as a begging ascetic. At the gate, from which the guards are flee- 
ing, stands a kingly form with a nimbus, the divinity (perhaps) 
of the palace gate {dvare adhivatthi itevati), and, if so, a local 
divinity, <juite in the style of later Hellenic art. With regard to the 
Hellenic influence under which the composition originated, it is of 
interest, further, to note that t|ie right hand of the divinity stretches 
out into the frame and so points forcibly to what is following. 




47, VAjB4pt»r. 
From Timkwma’ 
rooli temple (Elorfl) 


40 Thb Thvndbbboit 
bbabbu From a relief 
in Labor Museum. 


I In Jnpw the tvro temple guardiaiie eiUed Ni-4, and itabiittaUi found at ifae en- 
trancee, are named ne Indra and BraUmb; btit their type la derived from ’V’ajrap&al 
(Shomei-kongo). Tomilief, X« Soitidhitmt (tr. par Jja, Commej, pp. 197, and 
168 Sohiefner, Tib. Tebmthenehr, 8.14. 
e From Ferguwoii, Trse a»d Serp. p). lin, p, 189. 

* Burgees, Core Ttmplt* in Ar, 8m\ W. M. vol, V, pi. 4. 

-* The Holt or UdU, the spnnfi feetival in honour of HnahBa’e'eportiuif with the 
Gop!4 may perhaps be indirectly oonneoted with Kfona,— but th» ie doubtful. 
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If we now look at a replica of the same subject in the Labor 
Museum,^ we find there that, in the place occupied by the gate 



46, OimMcliJk muw in Xiahok Hnssnu. 


divinity, in tfc* fitsl: tepresentafion, is an ardhet— perhaps Mftra- In 
the AvfdiinHffid^ is pelatedhow, at the mptnent the gate devaia • 




'4rt t< 4. Vltl, 


A, lit, l, at lAp, ed. pi. 17 , 1 ; 
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opened the door, MAra came with the intention of stopping Gautama; 
and, standing in the air, he exclaimed “ Depart not, my lord ' in 
seven days from now the wheel of empire will appear, and will make 
you sovereign over the four continents and the two thousand ad- 
jacent islands ” When Gautama asks who he is, he receives the 
reply “I am Vasavatti” (Sk. Vaiavaili — ‘acting under the will of 
another’). Gautama’s victory over the tempter is W'ell represented 
by the immovable attitude of the chief figure here, as also by that 
of the umbrella-bearer stepping out vigorously over the relief. 

tt must be admitted, however, that any quite accurate apportion- 
ment of names for the accessory figures in this composition can 
hardly be given, since it has to do with a more or less extended 
scheme. 

M A r a's army, which combats Buddha and seeks to drive him 
from the “ diamond seat ” under the Bodhi-tree at GayA, is effectively 
represented in the GAndhAra school by means of popularised figures 
of demons which have 
received at Greek 
hands a powerful cha- 
racterization (conf. ill. 

48). The original of 
this — one of the oldest 
and finest reliefs — is 
now in the Labor Mu- 
seum. The three low- 
estfigures are soldiers, 
equipped partly^ like 
Greeks,^ but with pe- 
culiar accessories-— 
one wears an Indian 
loin-cloth and turban, 
another a kind of 
three-corneredhelmel 49. JiAsa’s aTracK,ow Gautaux. 

or hat which suggests Painting m Cm 1 at from BiOendralAt 

the well-known whit- P*' *^5 

ey-gre;^ felt caps of 

the Tibetans and Khwaresmians : to the h»ds, represented as 
quite human, a decidedly demoniacal expression is given by the 

f reat staring eyes and'the wilfi hair of head and beard. It has been 
oubted whether this relief represents MAra^s army, but its agree- 
ment with the Aja«i'a picture given in ill. 49), which, vrith the 
sculptured representation in Cave XXVI,® at the sanse place, must be 
considered. The relief arranges these frightful figures in tiers in' a 

' It suited tbi stone-outteT who produced this relief, ia representing the coat of mail 
— unmtelligible to him— to put the scales with the rounded ends (openmgs) upemrde. 
Whoever would use these scuinture*, therefore, for the Iiistor) of costume sad amiour 
mnst he oatefui. 

® Burgess, Oaue ZVeipter, pt. ti and p. 3i6 Tliere are uteo two other fragmoiits of 
temptetion scenes ip bailor Museum. Ind, Mea/*. p], 183, 
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mAra’s arjiv. 


p X iTth^ea' d"e™ 

faces rise one above oemons, whose grotesoue 



tlKte<S” Stef's jraiSanienl pro. 



Mara’s army. 
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group into a sort of scahng-party, shows this cumulative ariange- 
ment in a grotesque fashion The almost fleshless mask, w hich is 
evidently intended foi a death’s head, grins broadly, while the haiiy 
hands are thrust into the torneis of the mouth, on the body of the 
demon appears a wild bearded face, and over the baic skull there 
rises a grinning animal’s head that forms the end of a skin cap 
Detached elements of this powerful hgure are to be found in the art 
of a later day hgures with faces on their bodies, or with halt- 
macerated skulls, or with animals’ heads over the leal head of the 
figure, have been preserved even in the modern art of the Lanlas 
It would be an interesting but difficult task to find out how far these 


61, PUAlrMBNl OF V OkaDHiBA, SCltPTOaE, 

The Kvrlh-Kuddess beaitui; ujion her sboiildere the feet of the horse 
K iniFAiks Uefoie are tw o men (ijuiuds), one in tiUiUed mail with bow 

Gftndh&ra forms are shown in the Oni-types, so popular in Japan. 
The second figure of the second row is very striking. 'Ihe clubs 
and peculiar fold of the sleeve are purely Greek ; indeed, were it 
not for the fangs and the demoniacal features, one would be reminded 
of a Hercules, The three heads of the leader of the group are 
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THE EARTH-GODDESS, 


almost surpassed by a bearded figure in the third row: only a Greek 
could hav^ succeeded in combining these skulls, which evidently 
belong to three faces (though only two are recognisable). This 
form IS unique, and the Hindu artists of later times were incapable 
of repeating the motif except by placing side by side three dis- 
connected faces. The little flame on the tip of the tongue of the 
demon, who is represented with two swords, is also interesting. 

On the reliefs given in ill. 50, 51 there appears a female figure which 
calls for special mention. Under Gautama’s horse the upper part 
of a woman’s body (much destroyed) is seen rising out of the 
earth. In Greek art the female figure rising thus from the ground 
is known as G6 or Gaia, the goddess of the earth. On the 
Buddhist relief, also, it is evidently the goddess of the earth that is 
intended. This is clear from a description of the situation in the 
AviMrentddna of the JAtaka. book. There it says, after the 
description of the repulse of Mira, literally this : “ When Gautama 
desired once more to look back upon the city, the wish had hardly 
arisen in his mind when the great earth (Pili, Mahipathavl ; Skt. 
Mahipn'thivl) turned round like a potter’s wheel, as if to say: ‘thou 
needest not to turn round in order to look,' and so let him see the 



town once more.’’^ On the relief the feet (now broken off) of the 

horse Kavi/taka. evidently stood on 
the forearm of the Ma.hipathavt (ill. 
50). Another incident of the Bud- 
dhist legend, in which also the god- 
dess of the earth is represented as 
speaking, is of interest m connection 
with the question how faf art has 
influenced the sacred texts. When 
assailed by M&ra, Gautama, who is 
sitting uncier the Bodhi-tree, calls th,e 
Karth to witness that he has acquired 
the right of sitting in this place (on 
the “ diamond-throne” — Vajr^sana.) 
by reason of his liberal alms-giving 
in a previous existence. The de- 
scription of the incident in the AvtW- 
Sreniddna says merely that Gautama 
.'iS, Csspjfiuii rABr or an jvoa\ hand upon lije Earth, uhere- 

BLUES, ia tlia Casa Herlistinj, upon the Earth(lMahfipathavO testified 
Home, li'vrwwparlsoaaitk No.BO.» to his beneficence bya loud rumbling'. 

Now the description which the much 

« P- 8-1 Conf. Eoaoalu, ZaUia-~r,iiafa. m 
A. V, u i» Tratnl. up. Olf. 

• S»***"»*. iewwflAu.t'oji litr h. arcMol, i'oww.. Ko, 

^ Out. Mou, uols on cola of Demelrias. 
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AW M, toI, Till, nl. 18, 1, 



THE EARTH-UODDESS, MAHApATHAVI. 10 1 

later Laltta Vhiara gives of (his scene, seems to correspond exactly 
with the illustrations which show the earth-goddess introduced 
in the GS^ndhAra sculptures. “The great earth-goddess, named 
Sth^vard,” it says there, "not far from Buddha, showed half of 
her body with all her ornaments." 

This antique design is best represented by a copy on an ivory 
relief preserved in Rome^ (ill. 52) In this instance it has to do 
with an Emperor-type developed from coin-types (conf. ill. 56 and 
coin of Demetrios) 

Now the representations which show the event in profile are 



53 UiuriMc’s UvatBiuaTsaKsviivisii. OB 

A raliaf trim Liriy-tn TiBKvi, in C vlcult-i iltuoum 

remarkable in this that below tlie bind legs also a figuic rising out 
of the earth supports the horse. Thus, according as it is 
from the front or from the side, we have two phases, one of which 
is due entirely tb artistic Considerations. It appeared to the aitist 
irregular to place the horse in the side represeotsdions merely 
with the forefeet on. a supporting figure (P/'fthivt),and so he places 

iXhecompMition}. thus diMotb' emuected wjth the 

h(l tv, S BSi F. HsUtter, rSmtiehtt 'If* Fivr- *» 

18D3,8.?l,iS(S.ai,3i%,39s 




lOi THE bUPrORTEKS OV BUM/Ha’s HOUbR. 

thf hjnd-legs also on a figure, — later ait has even a supporting 
figure for each foot of the horse. The real explanation, however, 
of this artistic phase is something different : we must, in the 
majority of the figures, think ,of the deities who raise the horse 



54. TSB ]l0Dffl«ATTVA KIB VJiTBKR’B rXLlCB, 

(From the Trat‘p‘«m prepared for Kior P‘ays-tak, about a hundred years ago. 
(Original in Berlin Museum), 

KandAaka. Indeed, in a relief found at LoriyS.nTaugai, the beings 
that uphold the hor.se have moustaches (fig. S3)-’ This sculpture, 

legend (J reproseute Grautama as ooiisideriug ivhetbei- he cannot 

leap over we white Channa liaugs on to the tail of the liom, and it would have 
ha^ned «c if tire gate^dotty had not opened tlie gate. We must recognise in the 
Mwmed figntw liw raJtalHw whhililltt high, the horse’s heofe «o that their tread may 
ool, aivaken the staeping oitiiauB (Baal, Sav, Btr, o/tfte .BasS. voJ. XIX, p. 67; Bc- 
h. tsgr Jt'byll Davids, IStorit*, u.83)v Bnt on a eonlpturc at 
Irvhor, relutsaenited In AH owf vol. Till (h)B8) pi. 32, 1 (or sep. ed. 

20, a}«od, Ili^itiii olwiriy twp female ftitnrea \Vlto tuppart KairfAalta’s 

t!» one to the other, I.e, we see hoW the 
dwtll. In the tegiwi of Piulma^ainbliavo, 
mitn ii» Butddhn. legend, the Dtkbinta 
(nthf h)](srtluHT origin in tbU wa^ : eonf. Hia 
i.6, 
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which measures 19 inches each way, is in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta and is exceedingly well preserved. The representation of 
the Mah 4 bhinishkrama«a or renunciation here given, shows the 
white horse Ka«/Aaka, as at Amar^vatl,^ on the flank, and we can 
note the trappings. Here his feet are borne up by two Yakshas^jis 
mentioned in the Chine.se Buddhacharita? iakra, with the vajra 
on his palm, follows close behind in the air, and, as usual, is nude 
to the waist: Chhandaka holds the umbrella over his master’s 
head ; three other Devas, — one bearing a short sword,— appear in 
the air in front; and two figures, one of them holding a bow (possibly 
MAra), stand in front, apparently addressing SiddhArtha. 

Later Buddhist art has retained the uplifting of the horse. Fig. 54 
gives an outline sketch of a beautifully finished, though mechanically 
composed representation from the Siamese Trai-P'um book, painted 
for king P'aya-tak about 1780 A.D. Indra leads the horse, four 
Yakshas bear his feet, Channa holds firmly by the^tail, BrahmA (of 
Hindu type) follows with an umbrella, the Vedas and drinkiiig 
Vessel. Before the group stands MAra represented as the prince of 
nons. 

eference may here be made to two goddesses, to the first of 
which we cannot yet attach any name in Bauddha iconography. 
A long with a small stfipa, carefully excavated by M ajor H , A. Deane, 
at Bikri in 1888, were lound two sculptures of considerable interest, 
now in Labor Museum ; a very emaciated form of Buddha, and the 
female figure ill 55. These were first published by M. Senart^* 
the western influence In the female figure is quite pronounced. It 
is 3 feet oi inch in height, but the feet are broken off. Whether 
she be a symbojlic representation or a divine personage, is difficult 
to determine ; she may even he allied to the earth-goddess in some 
MahAyAnist form ; or she may possibly represent HAritt, who will 
next be noticed. She is accompanied by three children, one of 
which sits astride on her right hip in Indian fashion, and which she 
is about to suckle.* The head-dress and crown surmounting it have 
also a classical appearance. In other respects, the bracelets on the 
arms and the.anklets are after the Indian fashion : and the pad that. 
appears under the robe near Uie middle of the body corresponds, no 

' hurKe'ia, p SI, Rk 22; the reprtdentiitiouvt thin sceuo must Iia^eboen 

frequent at AniHrAvati; besideetihe one just referred to, nee also pU. xvi, i, 
xxxviii, 5, xl, 1, xli, 0, and Tm aud Sirji. H'or. pl.xltx, l,or lix, I. 

* Sad. Sk\, oj the Mail, vol, Xt\, p.S7! eonf. eol. XLiX, pt.i,p.S>. 

® Joun Aval. Sine sor, 1 , 13, pll. ii end iii ; reproduced in lad, pi. WS, and in 

Jaur. lad. Art ai/it lad vol Vlll,pl.8. The lUustrition No, S5 islhetkeleh of Mr. 
D.lr Kip}il% \aJoiir. li.l.B J»‘c/i.(I 801 |, p.lSO, hvkmdperiniiwiDn of the Institute. 

A sl'itue at UtUor, iiucoiupuiied by siniul itllonaaut lid'wes (lad. Mont*, pi, 8S) 
vyill he uotioad later on. Amous the sculptures in the X^hor Mnseuyn is another, 
which tiMt)' becompiired with this {Jwr.lm. A,aiti L uj.. pi. 5, 1), It lea statue of 
» woman, romiiletely draped, and holdipx on hof left arm a child. lIntortanateljr,me 
head and, riifht am'are vv'intiug, and thu wnole fra^finent it much yfoni and abraded, 
hut the dcapetiOR are quite tVestern in disposition, and the gfooetalap^ranoe at once 
recalls to one’s mind a mutilated '.tatue of the Tit^iu Buoklitig her oSiid (Seuart, 
HAppadW), 



hakitI types. 








doubt, to the girdles which formed a featuie of female attire, in a 
great many cases, at MathurA, at S^nchi, at Amaravatt, and else- 
where. On the forehead hangs a jewel, in the 'form of a star, the 

f cord holding it is clearly indi- 
cated coming from the hair. It 
may be noted that in the cut- 
ting of the eyes, the pupils are 
marked with the care observable 
in other works from the same 

The other goddess referred 
to is a sculpture in the British 
Museum, about 28 inches in 
height, also representing a fe- 
male divinity.^ She has one 
child in her lap, one between 
her feet, and three at each side, 
of whom two on the left are 
wrestling, — recalling the expres- 
sion in the RatnakHta-sdtra, 
that each of H&ritl’s children 
“ was possessed of the strength 
of a great wrestler." The Sikri 
6gure just described, it may be 
suggested, is possibly another 
form of this Yakshinf, — or, at 
least, of some allied being. For 
we dan hardly fail in identifying 
the British Museum figure as 
Hiritt — ‘the mother of demons.' 
The Yakshas {p. 45) are described 
as devouring human beings, and 
they possibly represent the ab- 
original local divinities ; and, if 
so,are a survival of.demonolatry. 
ThisHiritl isdescribed ashaving 
made a vow in a former Ijiith to 
devour the cTuldren of R&ja- 
fcW. accordingly born 

jfmm Sikri, yssuiwi. ^ ^ Yakshint, and becime the 

ttQfcband of the demon kjbig PmjfiAka. She became the mother 
of Siabjchildreirt,® ftU ve*y ^tong. To nourish these she daily took 
U The people having appealed to Bnddha 

' f<>ok her youngest child Pi»gala-»‘’the loved one 

I P‘ »• There {« » 

WooMdAs" m Japjawi* wy “a monewai" 
is aet Vf be hx^ked lor, m v.». 

fe tTft tisfey dwBOn kiogWcflUtef d tbs Vskstm ormy— wsk called 




kW. Ssioi* Biauaa wn« cjtiUDKKs. 
Srom Sikri, ydsulaid, 
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and placed him in his bowl. The mother sought for him seven 
days and, failing to find him, applied to Buddha for information. 
He addressed her — “ Do you so tenderly love your child ? yet you 
have 500 of them How much more would persons with only one 
or two love theirs?” On this she was converted and became an 
Up4sik4, or lay disciple ; and to feed her children Buddha said fo 
her, “ The Bhikshus, who live in their monasteries, shall every day 
offer you food out of their portion for nourishment.” Hence, I-tsing 
tells us, the image of H&ritt was found either in a porch or in a 
corner of the dining hall of Indian monasteries, holding a babe in 
her arms, and round her knees three or four children. An abundant 
offering of food was daily made before it This “ demon mother of 
children ” is described as one of the subjects of the Chat firmahlrija 
dev4s. In Japan, she is known as Kishimojin, the protectress of 
the earth, and is represented carrying her youngest child Btngara 
in her arms, or sometimes with six daughters.^ 

Another Indian goddess must also be mentioned, though she 
does not appear in the body of a relief itself, but is only employed 
decorativcly . this goddess is represented (in a defaced sculpture in 
Labor Museum) sitting sideways on a lion and holding on her 
knees a musical instrunient in the form 
of a lute (fig. 56). This can only be 
intended for Sarasvatt, the goddess 
of music, while it remains enigmatical 
why the goddess, who plays no part at 
all in the older Buddhist texts, appears 
here beside the Hindi! gods known by 
the Buddhists. This figure is possibly 
meant for a focal deity. Perhaps, as 
goddess ofVedic poesy, she received the 
attribute of the lute. Siri (Skt 5’ft), the 
local goddess of the Asoka period, is 
not found in the G4ndh4ra sculptures, 
and later she disappears from the Bud- 
dhist pantheon. But Sarasvatt is very 
prominent not only in Chino-Japanese 
Buddhism— as the goddess Ben ten she belongs to the gods of 
fortune, — but in the Buddhism of Tibet, the so-called Lamaism, 
she has, taken a prominent place among the goddesses of that 
degenerate form of the old doctrine. She is the only one of the 
female Energies of the Bodhisattvas whose characteristics are pro- 
nounced and well-defined ; she is the Etieigy (ij* a k t i) of the 
Bodhisattva Mafljughosha or Mafijuirt,® with whom ue shall deal in a 

* I-tvlusf’i. fietonl of iht JBKiiilkitt Htliffi'on, Real, vol I, p. 110; 

Ri;;mdetj if? a/" (?<i«(lai;ia,vol.l,p. 246; vol, Ivin, p, 241; Itahthagya, 

1,6.30; J’liMj/a Pit, Harnttuklafattn, oh. 31; and vii, 106; 

Quiie an Miitee Ouimi't, 1897, p.20S; CafttL av 3t.&, 1883, p. 218. 

^ Orntiwodol, U. 'Bnddh.hmui tn 2'»6e4,Ao.,S». 162, 155; SohtigiDtn'ott, 

dkim in Tthel, p. 66, ii.; conf, Oldfield, Sketektt/nm yepat, vol. £1, pp. l77, 186, 267. 
i6>d ie one ot tba n nnos ot SirasvaU ; U is uteo opphod in ^epR to Miafijatet Mmself, 
IVAddell 8iy» no tomvloeiurjty is allattad to Mtajavfi; JJnd, of Tibti, pp* 855*6.— JJJ. 



56. ScirP^TUBED VBAOXBHT 
VBOU QaNDHIbA. a I$odd088 
pUj ing the Vtnft, sitting oil a 
non a typo of the gwess 
Saravvoti, 



100 REPRESENTATION OF NAGAS. 

subsequent chapter. The figure of Sarasvatt thus forms an additional 
proof of the connexion of the iconography of the northern school 
with the G4ndhira sculptures. 

In the GindhfLra school the Niga has preserved the same type 
which the-cflder Indian art has created for him. The relief shown 

in ill. 5 ;,— other replicas of 

which are known, — repre- 

sents the Niga-king behind 
an altar, before which_ stand 

iKmiMP] tion,but on the replicas it is 

{ presents the scene in which 

I III-- - dently the lower part of the 

57. GANDHitaA BKLIBP. L.BOB MossUm. Riga’s body which is to be 
Buddha attended by Vajnipfi.»i,1i‘tlkin)( with imagined behind the altar, 
aNiga. From aphoto. should terminate in that 

of a serpent. This is a 
tlioroughly antique rerinement which seeks to mitigate the repulsive 
appearance of the figure, and makes the human form possible for 




i«. itstiTB? pium.;feomvAs TasoAi, w CAtcm*, Musersr, 
BundhAnttewlfid g oda ami men, te'udniig the Xagas. 

%ur« is visible. From the time when a 
'if idtrfW«i hifftselt, in human form, into the 
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monasfery tiJI, in sleep or at Buddha’s command, his true form was 
recognised, the question — whether the novice was a Niga — ^w'as 



59. BcuDHi, VajsapAki isn Naow (TaVhW-lMlW). 


embraced in the formulse for admission to the ordet (AflfwwfffvdfAd), 
and to this, day the ritual is thus completed, lU. $ 8 , from 
Loriyftn Tangai, is almost a replica of the same, only the NAgas 
appear in it to be rising out of water ; and fig. 59, from Takht-i-Balif, 
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THE nAGAS. 


is 51 third example, in which a good lepiesentation of Vajrap&«i 
appears ^ In many sculptures, in the rock-temples, figures of Nigas, 
both with the full human form and also showing only the trunk, 
are represented upholding the Padmisana or Lotus-throne of the 
Buddha With the lotus stalk gi owing out of water, it is not in- 
appropiiate as a decorative device This is exemplified in fig 6o 
from the Kawheri Caves.* The NAga seems at a latei date to nave 



Bu.nti’s LOTUS teboub suppobtbd bt N&ois (Kaslieri Cavss), 


■been looked on as a protecting power (Burgess, Cave Temples, 
pLxxxlx), 

But the purely human fotm with the spake over the head appears 
also on the sculptures of the G&ndhflra monasteries, The most 
remarkablo representation of this kind, which evidently was popular 
as a daooratbtt, has been qnite misunderstood by its interpreters. 
A group-'-iu wjikh ah inmtation of the (Janymede of Leochares 


atrUL-i — fn Kwhert OaysS, It woefully delineated, 
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35oy has been, with leason, recognised, — appears in the 
GAndMra sculptures in several teplicas (conf ill 61) - A rather 
coaisely executed female figure, from the bark of whose neck, on 
the best preserved relief, rises a 
long snake, is borne into the air 
by a great eagle The featuies 
of this female figure, whose un- 
covered right breast escapes 
from the otherwise ample gar- 
ments, are distorted with pain . 
the eagle's beak tears at the 
serpent The bird itself has a 
cap with a kind of fillet and 
ear-rings' Cunningham tried 
to explain the group as the 
ascension to heaven of MayfL, 

Buddha’s mother, who accord- 
ing to the legend, died seven 
days after the birth of her son. 

Apart ^rom the fact that the 
legends do not speak of an eagle 
thus carrying off any one to 
heaven, or even of any sort of 
ascension, but only of re-birth, 

— it seems clear from the re- 
presentation itself that it is 
intended for a N 4 gt, i,e a female 
snake-demon who is borne off 
into the air by a Garu^fa, — for 
the great bird decked with these 
ear-ornaments can be none other 
than the Garu(/a or Snpar«a 
with the golden witvgs Legends 
of such acts are Irequent in Bud- 
dhist literature, so that lepie- Ol Rsiiinr vsom Sanobao. 
sentattons of them cause no Cole, Pr AV, itl. «, 

surprise. The Bauddha drama of 

NagA-nanda, already mentioned, will at once occur to the mind in 
connexion with the representation , but in the ydtakas there are 
two 01 three that speaK of the Garuafa king carrying off a beautiful 
queen from her husband and it seems here as it he had taken 

* Visoont), 3t«s Pio-Ctfl»isnt, vol. HI, p 19; Muller, d i'w*i 11 ,^ 0 !, 

i,pl.S6i Kiiiettl, Statffe, vol, li, id V; Stuarl’s \ol Hi, pis 2 and 9j lubke’a 

Jgi*(,a/Satlp,Mol i.p 187 

* 2ftti Molt' M cfcoStfd Siitlp, pi, 8 ; &iid Jnc MonU, h4- pi 
118. This {mporiaut sculpture disippenred at Lilior. Tn o less perfect exanplea are 
repreaepMtjb; Cole tirrl pll iand 17,or-J»f. ilfo#. pll 114 and 118. Conf T.Sraitli, 
Jour, A, S. JStUSfr vol. Lylll, pp. 133-31 

* ad, Oouel}, vol. HI, Ifo 827— Jdiaka, Ko. SCO— 

Jdlfdkuf JAiai a, 




I to nAga maidens : buddiia's mother. 

hpld of a Nigf by the neck of the serpent, and is carrying her off, 
his talons holding her by the waist The Garuafa represents the 
type that still exists in the northern school (Tibet), and here too it 
is very frequently represented as tearing a snake-maiden in pieces 
by thrusting both its talons into her breast. As a decorative motif 
this group, arranged somewhat differently, is veiy frequent on gates, 
in apses, windows, and on throne-backs (conf ill. 32, &c ). It is 
quite easily conceivable that the leplica of the Leochares group, 
which was at the disposal of the unknown stone-cuttei of GandhAta, 
must have produced a vety great impression. That very attitude 
of the Garur/a (which is represented quite as an animal) to its help- 
less human victim — to which, in older to heighten the pathos, a 
female form was given, — was quite in the spirit of Buddhism If 
this interpretation requites confirmation, li is found in a fragment 
in the British Museum, about 
6 inches broad by yi inches in 
height (ill. 62). The work is 
somewhat coarse and the head 
of the great bird has been 
broken off ; but here he has 
been represented as carrying 
off both a male and female 
NAga — one in each claw, ij'hile 
a second female lies below, a 
male stands on the proper 
right, apparently in an attitude 
of defence, and traces of a fifth 
figure are seen on his left. 

By the name of Buddha's 
mother it was thought that a 
series of female figures found 
in Natthu, near SanghAo in 
tbe'YusflfzaV district, ought to 
be described These figuies, 

which are mostly very grace- ©2. Uvoduv caebtihoopf Kaga touhs. 
fully and plea.siagly executed, (British Mubemn) 

stand, with one leg crossed 

over the other so that one hip protrudes, under trees whose 
branches they grasp with one hand. One arm is always posed 
somewhat coquettishly on the protruding hip. Besides the drapery 
round the legs, three of the four examples recovered wear a sort of 
jacket, One whiqh is open down the front; three have scarfs 
over the shoulders ; and three wear bead-girdles round the loins, 
with a clasp suSpenditig a leaf-shaped ornament. The hair is waved 
over the hrow aihd plaited into a wreath above, terminating in 
knobs j and all net^laces, torques and bangles round 

the wrists and anW^, The costume proves at qnce' A y A 
dannpt he represenw WMa;! «U these women wear Persian trousers 
and wng with slwvea | In their w are fresh lotus-ffpwersj 
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like the dhncing girls on the ornaments of the architrave of the 
gateway at Sihcnf, they may represent Nflch-girls employed 
for side decorations on reliefs of larger groups, or on portions of 
fa9ades,^ Conf. ill. 63, and above pp. 40, 41. But the pantheon 
was too numerous to require, even 
for a decoration, to resort to the 
merely human or secular individual. 

The Yakshinls are Dryads as well 
as spirits of the aii ; (the Yogints or 
sorceresses ot Hindu myth may 
possibly be only a modification of 
the same, of whom six appear in the 
iconography of Tibetan Buddhism — 
always dancing naked) ; and we may 
legard these figures as probably 
analogous to such devatas as Chula- 
koka Devata and Chundi Yakshint, 
found at Barihat. Similar figures are 
found on mediaeval temples, and even 
on modern ones.® 

M&yi, the mother of Buddha, 
and her sister Pra| 4 ^att are de- 
picted on the reliefs in Gieek dress — 
upper and under garments ; but with 
Indian ear-ornaments (Hind. Karan- 
phUt), and large anklets (^hunghru) 
on the feet. The female hgures are 
remarkably coarse; Injlian exagger- 
ations appear much more distinctly 
and with a more unpleasant effect in 
the contours of their figures than in 
those of the men. A favourite sub- 
ject is the scene already mentioned, 
of Buddha's birth in the Lumbini 
garden. As M4yS. is stretching out eg. danciho wgubx. 
her hand to grasp the blossom of a jrom Nsttha Monastery, 

sftla-tree, the child springs from her Cole. tr. N. Montg. pi. 16. 
right side, is received by Brahm4, and 

being set down, advances seven steps with the boast," lam the best 
in the world.” On this relief (ill. 64), from LoriyAn Tangai, now in 
the Calcutta Museum, we may note the appearance of the child 
twice to indicate both the birth and the assertion of greatness. The 
legends mention cMmaras and a chhatra appearing in the air; and 

^ Conf. Cole, 10 and 15, 2; or JPre*. l^at. Jlfonf*. (1896), pi. 93, and A*e. Jlfcm, 
pi. 116, 2; and Fergiuson, Trte and Serp, War. pll. iU, 1, iz, and xiii. 

* Among Buddhists a woman representing a goddess to he worshipped is also styled 
a Yogint. For the Yakshas, see above p. 45; Burnoof, htrod. (2nd ed.), pp. 480, 
636-7; Notes on Ajanfa jPaintings, ^o.p, 103 oud figs. 32-86; Arei, Sur, W, India, 
yo). 111, pit. XX, 4 j xxi, 6-7 ; and xxvi, 4-6, 
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in this lelief a chdtnoya is repiesented above the head of BrahtnA 
6'akra and othei gods weie also present This sculpture is about 
l8 inches high. On the relief shown in ill 64 an ancient Nike type 
has supplied the prototype for the figure of Miya Another repre- 
sentation also from Swit (fig 65) includes two of the women in 
attendance on Mayadevt togethei with the same three Devas gs 
before. 



64. SrasB ik ■rail Lwcam 
IFram In Calcutta Muaemn. 


*n»'* Oiiodib <)i febVflsentatioa of Gautama’s mother continues in 
later art The Tibetan fi^re sketched in No 66, so far as the 
M&y& if tfffe distinctly on the Gindhflra form ; but in 

IwifU ft Amat^vatt, Fergusson. Tree atrel Serj>. 

pi 3 . lay tha M&y 4 lookf exactly like the NAch girls 
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C5 ThB LciUINt SCBKB, 
SVagfment, from a phoiognph. 


mentioned above. It naturally occuis to one that here we have to 
do with an instance of Bud- 
dhist myth formation, which 
has been devloped in con- 
nexion with a special artistic 
type The application of an 
existing model to a distinct 
legend gives rise to a want 
of clearness, which unfor- 
tunately we too often meet 
with. In Gandbira the 
model is artistically differ- 
entiated by modification of 
the costume and by the 
manifest adaptation of an 
ancient Nikfi for the re- 
presentation of Gautama’s 
mother. As regards the 
Origin, we have here one of 
the instances where arch- 
aeology aids in ex- 
plaining the texts 
by pointing to the 
squicti of Indian 
myth formation.! 

A peculiar figure, 
the bignification of 
which it is difficult 
to fix, appears on 
the reliefs which 
lepiesent Buddha’s 
death (conf ill 70 
and the fragment 
No 77), at the foot 
of the victor as 
he enters Nirv4«d 
A fuily-ciof hed, 
earnest-looking, un- 
bearded man, w hose 
bead is so envel- 
oped lit a close- 
fitting cap or cowl 
that''only the face 



6fi MAtA tm the LumbinI oaboen 
The Hitint &iddhftrtiba bjin&as from her right side and tho 
gods receiiio him rrom an old picture (oompamon to 
^irvAna picture ill, 75) 


is visible, holds in hid left hand, on the different replicas of the 

*>/ 9 “ A's^oompare the pertinent remArkb of L de k ViiUde Poussiu, SaiMhiime, 
Sludet ef Katinanx (Lond 1898), pp 1691 The Detad&st dancing under the tree 
Biahmaaa art Thus one is found represented on the 
*****^** the UTorld in the-Tanjor Library, of which a copy is in the Ber- 
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scene,* a staff with what might be intended for a sort of noose or 

loop at the upper end of it. 
Might this represent the 
mendicant friar’s jingling 
staff — the hi-ki-la, (Tib. 
AKhar-gsil) carried by the 
bhikskus of the northern 
schools f 01 was that intro- 
duced so early as to appear 
in these sculptures 7 Though 
the dress may possibly give 
the figure the appear- 
ance of a messenger, 
we can hardly take it for the 
messenger of Yama, the god 
of death; nothing in the 
legends would suggest this ; 
and in Buddha’s Niiv4«a 
there is clearly no question 
of a death, — though such a 
figure, typifying the event, 
would agree with the char- 
acter of the latest Hellenic 
art Nor can it be Chunda 
the smith, who supplied 
Buddha with his last feast 
{kaxt and pork), — for neither 
does he figure in the legends 
on this occasion, and his 
tongs could hardly be mis- 
represented by such a staff 
as appears in his hands. 
May we not then conjecture 
that it was intended for the 
monk Klryapa who, though 
not actually present at the 
partnirvim scene, arrived 
afterwards and, asking that 
he might see the feet with 
the marks that had. prog- 
nosticated Buddha’s destiny, 
■was honoured by the prodigy 
of the feetappearingof them- 
selves? Kl^apaanoAnanda 



W, yieiiws 0* A BsiaitiSA. 
Gstsdltilwss from sphsh). 


the tiyo plous Buddhists would expect to be repre- 

ilAai iMj Rc«t;>. plUW,Sj 

^ 6; 

* oiirfho^^fipditoa-'-iiiaMiig no spposL for 
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sented in the scene. Klyyapa learnt of the decease by seeing 
some one (Subaddha?) carrying one of the MandArava flowers that 
had fallen at KusinAra Might he not, further, be indicated by such 
a flower on the head of his staff? In some, perhaps later, replicas 
this figure has disappeared, as it were, among the mourners, without 
being assigned any other special r6ie 

I have now enumerated those gods and demi-gods of the 
GAndhAra sculptures 
known to me. As re- 
gards the nr 0 1 1 a I s, 
the BrAhma/ras take 
the first place (conf 
ill. 67,68) Generally 
speaking, the type 
must be the same as 
that of the A^oka 
period, making allow- 
ance, of course, for its 
further development. 

They are r epresented 
asbearded men simply 
dressed; the hair is 
not dressed turban- 
wise in plaits about 
the head, as at Sancht, 
but fastened together 
like a krobylos, in a 
wavy tult on the top 
of the head Most 
frequently they are 
represented as old 
men leaning on a 
staff or led by their 68 ltKL»r rRaoMisjrT fbom SwAt, 

disciples, and several An old BribHia»a hittruK on a pillow of 'traw under a 
of the older of these leaf hut, a solioKr behind OriKinal in Berlin Mua. 

BrAhmawa represent- 
ations (a blind old man occurs frequently) are of uncommon artistic 
merit See also below, fig. 93 

Among the other figuies — men and women ol nmerent conditions 
— apait from the fact that different race'i aie lepiesented, there 
occur two kinds of types from a stylistic point ol view beside 
purely Hellenic foims, the Indian element is vei) prominent 
Generally speaking, the piinripal figuies, Buddha, kings, gods, and 
so on, have on the whole lather the ideal Gieek types, while the 
other figures aie less and less conspicuous according to their im- 
portance. But, among uncouUi and coarse figures of inferior 
composition, there would also seem to appear a purely Greek type, 
which haply may have suggested itself as appropriate. The repi e- 
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sentations of royal figures (conf, ill 88, and in ch iv) are of great in- 
terest from an antiquarian point of view, especially as regards orna- 
ment and dress. Long breast-chains, the clasp of which lies on the 
breast and ends in two animals’ heads, festooned cords With square 
appendages, which now-a-days would be called Ta’wiz {idbij ) — 
amulets— are especially striking In the more important typds the 
old Indian costume is always found. Along with these barbarian 
types, "men of small stature are prominent — with features that are 
certainly not Indian and heavy moustaches, clad in trousers and 
long coats with sleeves , and again horsemen and camel-drivers in 
costumes that are not Indian, and others of the same kind. 

It has already been mentioned that the dress of the women, 
where the principal figures are intended, is mostly Greek, although 
the ornaments — earrings and anklets — are Indian. An interesting 
feature is presented by the armed women, the female body-guards 
of the kings, who were well known to the ancient historians and 
are spoken ol in Indian literature as Y av a n k n t s — Ionian women, 
women from lands under Greek rule (conf. ill. 8l). Among the 
subordinate figures, as we have already mentioned, there appear 
women in Persian dress : wide trousers, sleeved tunics reaching to 
the knee, and loose upper garments resembling shawls. 

The chief significance of these single figures lies in their bearing 
on the history of religion and civilisation; as regards their artistic 
value the following judgment should perhaps be pronounced upon 
them. The employment of the types, above described in detail, of 
which the reliefs are composed, is only a more or less clever adapt- 
ation in a new domain, of the finished phrases, of an art already in 
decadence, whose moral earnestness, as seen in particular modifi- 
cations, lends them a charm which rests indeed only on this change 
of rdle. These types, created, perhaps at the word of command, by 
the dynastical interests or by the personal initiative of one of the 
Hellenic kings who favoured Buddha’s religion, have a certain de- 
velopment which, as we pass from replica to replica, ends with a 
degeneration in which individual ideal forms, preserved as by 
miracle, appear beside creations which are childish and coarse. 
But that their genesis was accomplished with great ability and 
intelligent deliberation will be seen by the treatment of "the relief 
as regards its composition. The permanence of single types, as 
well as of whole compositions in the sacerdotal sculptures of the 
northern school, proves how greatly native interest has been excited 
thereby. * 

In truth, the trbditiOn of the northern school proves very reliable 
Later on, in speaking of ty|ies of Buddha, w'e shall have occasion 
tp point out that the tplmatures of Tibet (paintings and bronze 
offiw are oi^ble of affording very substantial and unexpected 
"> fMip, cOyredW ^plaining not only the single figures hut also 
t!6« &oi&i»lijaltiO|ih; gk ahoh. Unfortunately, space does not allow 
^o.^(isequearPes of this fact ; all that I may 
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hope to attempt is to represent convincingly the facts and thereby 
to explain correctly the sculptures to be noticed 

As a preliminary to entering upon this subject, it is further 
necessary to compare the Chinese and Japanese pantheons, as well 
as their favourite compositions, with those of the Lamas, in which 
case a history of the types, going back to the sculptures of the 
GindhfLra school, 
must be attempted 
It is a troublesome 
task, but only in this 
way is a scientific 
archseology of Bud- 
dhism made possible. 

Many interesting re- 
sults may be obtained 
from a special study 
of the G 4 ndh&ra 
sculptures by them- 
selvescombined with 
tentative efforts to 
trace those types 
which are already 
known to us from 
the history of Hel- 
lenic and other art ; 
butthis investigation 
will always have to 
cope with the great- 
est difficulties, and 
b,e exposed to 
strange mistakes. A 
remamable proof of 
this was the supposed seizure of M 4 y 4 by the eagle 1 To leave the 
ecclesiastical tradition of the northern school out of account is 
absurd. 

That certain forms became quite changed in their development, 
were absorbed again into ecclesiastical art, and obliged to give 
place to new formations, is explained by the evolution of new 
sects ; and if we take into consideration the constant equalizing 
efforts of Buddhism-, 'We cannot wonder that individual elements 
again become models lor new arrangements ; and fresh interpreta- 
tions are always possible. But 1 must defer the detailed discussion 
of this and many other questions. 

If we now pass to the compositions,— -one of the most 
interesting and frequently repeated is the death of Buddha {the 
Mahdpanmtvdm, ill 70-74, 77). We shall treat this representation 
in 'some detail, and it may be well to remember that the legends 
ought to be our guides : in attempting to interpret the scenes, we 



Belief from TakhM-B&lu original in Berlin Museum. 
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ought in the first place to look for the personages referred to in the 
literature. We may not import others that are not mentioned, in 
order to explain what we may not quite understand. 

In the middle of these reliefs the dying teacher lies on a raised 
couch (Hind. chdrfidi)\ the deities and monks stand round himl 



In ill. yo the vajra-bearer stand-s beyond, lifting his arras in despair. 
One of the monks ( Ananda) has fallen to the ground in his distress, 
while another, at the head of the cpuch, raises him by the hand. 
The figure at the feet^^ Mho has already been mentioned (p. 1 1 3), has 
his robe {ftmidar) draw over his head, SoraeMhat as women wear 

* Intks 90 ) thU i«n>onitpie soeius ta be 

ftKUre bubtutl (be twt vt finddita, nud there be bat, no rod. 
la tba BomWa V. waiil A^ Atoxeata k a wnwb damnjsed repHoi. IJ. iaobee by 11, of 
ill 'r i. mwT in ttreeereAtittii (iV inrbae by 1&) aiUioot tbe tblloji wouk, 

tbB'tlsura Ht ibft feet Uelb are tronv UariMi lope near 
, ,i*<i»lfe'lif»th5r (•ony, about eo Inches by tA from Cltioftlfti 
*«» IHfk^ |w m. 70 and 7^.-5 B. 


and fdthi tairo{i 
Mtnu Kbfts. 
SUiut, rluiob nbu 1 
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the sdrt ; he cairies a thick rod or staff, — sometimes it is repre- 
sented as a number of thin rods bound together (/asces ), — the 
upper end being thicker or broader than the shaft Whoever he 
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may represent, he is deeply interested in the decease ; can it be 
KfUyapa? The background of the compositions is almost always 
filled in by the traditional two sdla trees of the little wood of Kti$i* 
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n 4 ia, and among their foliage we usually find represented the Devis 
who resided in, or watched over them, and who, on th!e occasion of 
the decease, are said to have thrown down beautiful flowers on the 
Buddha and sung in his praise Devatis, NAgas, and other super- 
natural beings also showered M andArava flowers [Erythrina fulgens) 
till th^ were knee-deep This is probably the meaning of the 
£ying figures in the upper part of the relief ill 71. 



7a. MtHlTiBisiavAKi. 8CESB iBoV liOUnrAir Tangai. 

The monk sitting in front beside the tripod ater-cooler (ill. 71) 
appears m mapt of the reliefs* generaUyi but not always, facing the 
couch. alPO in the A)a/it^A relief. In the sculpture 

from 1.4Npi)r&tt the Calcutta Museum, measuring aft. 4 in. 

long by l It. we have one of the most artistic represent- 

ations b$ ^ell as the most elaborate in detail (ill. 7 1), In this, and 
in anotW fto*n the same Jocality (i|l. 72) ,we observe that the fallen 
figure is Vsltap&id. The replica (ill. 73) from KAfarhor in SwAt, 
and now to the BdlUish Museum, is on a slab 16 inches long by 10 
and Vajftipiid >» represented standing at the heAd of the * 
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couch, holding up his right hand in dismay and grief at the demise 
of the Master whom he had constantly followed to protect. The 
relief from Natthu (ill. 74) is almost a cmy of this. 

The representations of this subject differ in minor details, but the 
general features seem to persist down to modern times : these 
permanent features must have been regarded as essential. In most 


T 



of the copies of this scene vre fmd these, — (l) the small Iteure of an 
ascetic seated in front of the couch on which the dying .^kvamuni 
lies ; (2) Vajrapft»i— ffie bearer of the vatra ; (3) a naked figure 
close by ; (4) the Sfka trees, between which the couch was placed, 
usually with the Tree Spirits (females) rising among the foliage and 
adoring the Teacher ; (5} the robed figure with (or without) a rod 
or baton, at the foot of the couch; and (6) the gods and other 
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ATTENDANTS' ,AT THE NIRVANA. 

attendants. Careful study n)a3r jret determine satisfactorily who 
are intended by each of the individuais thus represented ; but the 
legends must be our guide. We read of Subhadra, the 6r4hma»a 
heretic (possibly a follower of the naked Ttrthakas) being converted 
by the dying Buddha and immediately entering Nirv4«a ; of Ananda, 
Aniruddhaand UpAvana attending the dying Master; of VajrapAui's 
great grief ; of the visit of the Malla chiefs of KusinAra ; and of 
KAryapa’s arrival and worship of the sage’s feet.^ Possibly these 
may be identified in one or other of the reliefs. 



74. BcoDHX’a NiBvtHA. Belief from the uppeMuouastery at Natthu (TAsufz&i). 

JjWm Ool^ £r. Jlat. Monh., pi, 10. 

Among the striking features presented by the GAndhAra sculptures 
is the fact that, beside figures of quite perfect formation, cases of 
awkwardness occur that otherwise appear only in works of primitive 
art. The sketch (ill. 74) of the NirvAaa scene shows the usual 
arrangement with the deities round the couch, &c. Here the well- 
formed figure at the Buddha’s feet and the stiffly depict>.;d monk 
alone represent contrasts such as are m^t with only in the decay 
of art. The mechanically executed figure, too, of the reclining 
Buddha, from the expwsion otAhe-Tace, is simply a standing figure 
laid doym. If wei^rn the picture sound, we have simply the up- 
right staiue before osh , • 

Thia replicas of whicK are found in Cole’s 

coll«c&»&^'^^eaeYipp*u;eof having been lo9g in vogife, for modern 
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Tibetan and Chino-Japanese representations (conf. ill. 75 and 76) 
still show clear signs of having been based on the old G&ndh&ra 
reliefs. 

Clearly the entour- 
age of Buddha’s 
death-bed has 
grown with the em- 
bellishment of the 
Buddha legends. 

Along with Bud- 
dha’s chief disciples 
are assembled as 
mourners not only 
representatives of 
all classes of the 
gods, but of all 
the demons: N 4 gas, 

Garutfas, all sorts 
of monsters, and 
representatives of 
all Mving creatures. 

Particular figures, 
still clearly defined 
in Gandhira, as we 
have already men- 
tioned, have dis- 
appeared from the 
number of the 
mourners. It is 
one of the ingenious suppositions of Vincent Smith that the 
subject-matter of this most expressive composition of old Buddhist 
art has been derived from Greek and Roman sarcdphagus reliefs. 

The composition of the rdiefs of the G&ndlUra monasteries 
is throughout based upon ancient models.* The relief itself is set 
deeper than was the case in the older Indian art; for the sculptors 
of the Ajoka period, and 'of the schools that_ sprang therefrom, 
executed hjardly any but flat reliefs. The individual figures of the 
G&ndhflra reliefs are types of statuary arranged beside one another, 
starting from the middle, and gronjpd always Recording to the import- 
ance of the individual figure ill. 45, &c*) 

The same figure can even be used in the representation of different 
scenes; thus tibe figure of Buddha in the different scenes of his life 
is based upon a reproduction of a %w status^ motifs i this, adapt- 
ability is remarked in the case of accessory fij^es, (ill. 46 and 
48) gods, disciples, spectators, devotees/ soldiers and servants. We 
at once think of moael figures brought together in. the mechanical 
execution, more or less numerous according to the means which the 
donor wished, or was in a position to spend on a relief. Side -figures 
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would sometimes change their rdles: a figure that in one relief 
throws down flowers, in anodver may throw stones — even at Buddha. 



98. IfovtMA ur Bcdpsk. X Minting Irom » 

mdati nvtwtiMhrM ti tU imsM of !(«<■(' Above the 
lUa tNH ii %i VMfllQg DUttber 4 f Boddh^ deecending tbWD bmVM. 

<im£, ibedBvnif Mmtffstam m inpM.^ 
i» $edin Jfmtum 

Tys {btnt ^ dRO to aniieni is retained in 

BudiQi^^ netmanent in tjih northern cAnon, 

^ nwl jn tWconb|msittons «r« adao put 

W this riw thesh .r^dlii Whicli have 

v 
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been constructed purely on antique models, and which, separated 
from one another by small columns and pillars, have served as 
gallery decorations, a series of scenes is afforded by slabs known to 
me, which are either model compositions (this is more rarely the 
case), or which have been copied from still older ones. It th'is 
happens^ _ tha| ^ the 

— May4,t'rajapatt, oy Buddba’s KibtAka. Swftt dijtriot. 

Brahma, Sakka be* Or&mol in Barba Mtuaum. 


77. FBAOUXSI or X KBLIBE WITS aBPBraSKTATioa 
OF Buddba’s KibtXna. Swftt diitriot. 

Or%mal i|> Barba Mtuaum. 


Brahmi, Sakka be* O^inol i|i Barba Mtuaum. 

bind PrajfLpatl, girls 

with {Kalm-branches and pitchers (conf. ill. 64, 86, and Cole, p]. : i, 2, 
10 foniy two girls} ; Vincent Smith, ph/p)- Gautama leaving 
his palace, in full compositicn: Gautama on horseback on the 


shoulders of the earth, before him the pAlm-bearer, beside him M &ra, 
guards in flight, and god of the gate (conf. ill 50, 1 and 54).^ The 
simplest form of this representation shows only the BodhisaUva 
riding out from a gate.^ In this composition the artistic element 
is striking (conf p. 27). Further, a series of scenes from 
the miracles of Gaqtama while he sojourned upon 
t'he earth. The construction of these last-named reliefs is usually 
thus': — In the centre stands Gautama coming from the left, near 
him Va|rapft»i alone or with disciples and people also near; Gautama 

> Conf, AihdU, Z>t^JU 01. p. 86; Bni^pw, p,8L 
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COMBINED COMPOSITIONS. kA^YAPA LEGEND. 


>osite , then Gautama w ith his entourage, converts or devotees 
nf ill 57, 69 )-' 

jautama usually takes a position reminding us of the anLient 
rificing commanders, the alms-bowl {pAtra) taking the place of 
patera (conf ill 79 and Vet offenihthungen aui—d 
Vbikerkunde, Berltn^V , 130) 

■'hese compositions, generally veiy similar, must no longer be 
arded, I think, as lepresentations of a fixed legend, but as a 
rk of respect for Buddha on the occasion of a conversion, a 
acle, &c , which had been performed by him From architectural 
aiderations, uniformity of the relief may have been the standard 
t^ese forms 

Recording to this, we would have before us the very reverse of 
AToka style In these compositions (conf pp 6sff ) the situation 
li^vays broadly and readily worked out, but generally without a 
tral group, as Buddha is wanting in them But in the GAndhira 
t^entations we have Buddha and his entourage as a model, 
ch, by certain local indications, attributes, and such like, is 
,^rently described as connected with a certain legend. Unfor- 
i^tely, this model has proved absolutely indestructible in later 

Buddhist art. 


As an example, 
let us select some 
reliefs representing 
a legend that has 
already been 
brought under no- 
tice, from which the 
differences will be 
made more distinct. 

Besides these re- 
liefs, composed so 
as to constitute a 
series, each of which 
gives by itself a 
comj^ete and self- 
interpreting repre- 

nvitvA KXstat* iKD TUB tin wondbh, sentation, we very 
lnt»y«dsl,4Ehirf<».«w.s.8,lbb.lo frequently find a 

blending of two or 

llpt^ititonson ohe'siab. 

l^i^d in detail the representation of the conversion by 
iKtwvllvi IHryapa as it is pictured on the reliefs of the 
(above p fii}< The theme is also a favourite 

fbe tegicnd (the fireHiniraclet, conf. above p, 63} is 
divnf mat Itw phoa of tim solwimfia wpi«x 
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also represented in detail on the relief from GandhUra sketched in 
ill. 78. The disciples endeavour to quench the fire with their Id/Ss 
filled with water, while KAj'yapa arrives leaning on his staff. 
Buddha stands behind him with the snake in his alms-bowl. 

But this relief belongs to the detailed narrative panels, forming 
the upper portion of a larger slab, the under half of which is almost 
completely destroyed^ The sketch of the thunderbolt-bearer on 



ill. .i|6 is taken from the tower part, which is very interesting in con- 
nexion with the KArvwpa legend. 

The story relates fuither raat KAryapa still did not bow. Then 
Buddha <»used the whole precincta \t> be flooded, and walked away 
over the water in presende oif the ^rAbmaeas. Both phases of the 
I Sse IWiwfe, |ii. lai, fig 1. Ctjat Sh«l, Sowutntie SSA 
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kA^yapa legend abbreviated. 


legend seem now to be employed in order to celebrate Buddha as 
master “ over fire and water.” To this belong two reliefs which are 
among those mnning continuously: ill. 79, 80. On ill. 79, Buddha 
is-seen standing, turned slightly to the right, surrounded by laics— 
men and women ; the bearer of the thunderbolt — in this instance, a 
bearded figure— follows him ; water springs up before him in which 
stand lotus flowers. It might be doubted whether this represented 
the water wonder of Uruvilvi, but Buddha holds in his right hand his 
alms-bowl, — as the ancient sacrificing commander does the patera,— 
but, — owing to its derivation from a foreign type, — it is repre- 
sented very small, and in it lies the snake. This proves the 
connexion of this relief with the Kliyapa legend. 

In relief No 80, Buddha appears between eight worshippers, 

facing us, with his right hand raised ; 
water springs up under him, on which 
he stands. His nimbus is surrounded 
by flames I believe we have here the 
most abbreviated form of the repre- 
sentation of the UruvilvA miracle • 
Buddha is reverenced as master of the 
elements of fire and water.^ It is in- 
teresting to compare this with the 
representation of this legend at Ama- 
rivaW. Fergusson, Tree and Serp, 
Wer. pi. Ixx. This is still from the 
standpoint of the old school: there 
Buddha is awanting, but is 'expressed 
by tlie Dharma symbol. 

A further example of the combined panel is found in ill. 50, and 
the closely relatedf one in No 8i ; both belong indeed to the older 
period when the figures were all represented of the same size. A 
reduced and much curtailed replica of the whole composition appears 
above the chief figure on the relief from Muhammad NAri, shown in 
ill. 82. AH three represent the leaving home of Gautama. On the 
first-named relief, the upper composition is much destroyed, though 
Gautama is seen rising from his couch ; beside it stand two female 
figures almost completely defaced, and an armed YavanAnt. The 
lower composition, has licen more fully described above. On the 
snjidl tepUca (ill. 82) the rising from the couch is represented in the 
lower composition : sleeping women sit in the corners. The upper 
representation, which unfortunately is injured also, "shows Gautalma, 
and under lum the MahApafAavt on whose shoulders Gautama him- 
self stood; before him, as it appearoi his faithful Channa, and behind 
him the head of bts horse Kanf Aaka. 

Better pces^edL add wite distinct in all details is the relief from 
JamAfgaildi bow taluMr Museum^ represented in ill. 81. It 

glveb two bf w sfotyi and is also ^pially interesting from 
^ 



eo. BEtiar PBou Nxtthu, neab 
Eairoazo. CQ ] 6 , Prtt . A «. MtmU . 
pi: 17. 
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its architectural forms in which we find such a mixture of styles. — 
the alcoves panelled on the roofs in the later Grseco-Roman styie, 
the pillars with Persepolitan capitals and Indian bases, the Buddhist 
rail pattern of frieze, and the ornate Hellenic or Roman torus The 



81. Oauiaka. Bvansu. about to uatb bous. 

Btliet from JsmSlgtirht in X tcttfaSl. (Labor Muaeum). 
« 


upper portion of the sculpture shows Guutama reclining on a couch, 
attended by women, one of whom sits on the front of the couch 
with her feet on n stool {fddtipithe), and one behind seems to ftin 
him, and girls are performing on musical instluments — a fiat harp 
(such as is still used in Burma), drums, a fiute, and cymbals (idttfsy, 
two dancing girls f^kaAckukiaiy^w on each side-^beyond 
the pillars, shew their performances. The lower half of the slab 
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presents Gautama seated on the front of his wife’s couch, contem- 
plating the sleeping musicians He then felt more disgusted, we 
are told, with the vanities of life, and determined to accomplish the 
renunciation {abhimshkramarxa). Behind the couch are two spirits, 



88. Rnuav wiTB BcspHA, XNTHBOHm 
Bound nt Muia&uiutd NSn in Titutzdt. Cole, Pr, Jf. Mo»U. pi. 1. 


one in the form of an old man, possibly DharmachArin, who made 
all the sleepers coptort tiiemames, or Lalitavyfiha, who prevented 
all sounds ftom bel|]g heard. To the right and left, in miches or 
windows, are Yavahwits,, or Ionian female guards~«two of wh<m) 
an antned wlt^ spears. Above, from a balcony, the gods took 
down t Sfirw (tho sito) to the right and dhapdri moon) to the 
lef^ of a haal, thatl4«l ^ sfep tftntus or FaiUkkn)- It was 

• on Tandw, ^ of in the f^akshatra or 

say 0«autstna was born, and 
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this representation would agree with that date. But the conception 
and renunciation are both placed at fuil moons of AshiMhz (June- 
July) in the Nakshatra Uttara-Ashi<^Aa, when the sun would be in 
Karka or Cancer, and in conjunction with Pushya (Tishya) “ the 
king of stars."^ The representation then seems intended to show 
the sun in connexion with the eonsteilation of the Bull, perhaps 
between two personified “houses” of the moon in the month 
AshiUMa ; evidently the night of that month on which the moon 
was full was thereby intended. Perhaps this is an indication of the 
date when, in^the artist’s opinion, Gautama's flight took 
place ; but it does not agree with the tradition, but with the date 
of the birth. But this is by the way. What is important here is 
the similarity of the whole composition to early Christian ivory 
tablets. 

By the combination of different scenes in one relief, the old 
principle of composition is thus again reverted to, accotding to 
which the complete representation of the different phases of an 
event was related, as it were, by the repetition of the same figures. 
Yet, owing to regularly arranged decorative elements, the different 
groups remain separated. The influence of ancient art was also 
strong enough to preserve the piominence of the piincipal scene or 
of the chief figure, to which the others had to be subordinated. 
Many reliefs contain a representation of Buddha as principal figure 
enthroned in the centre, and on the left, on a smaller scale, stand 
servants or worshippers ; and smaller compositions, often only rows 
of figures, are found under and above the central group Among 
the reliefs from the monasteries of Gandh^ra are semi-circular 
pediments containing a principal scene -telow, and two concentric 
arches over it, filled with smaller figures (ill. 58, 84), One of the most 
richly carved of these pieces in the Calcutta Museum is a pediment 
slab from Loriyfin Tangai (fig 83), measuring 3 feet wide by about 
25 inches high, — a. portion having been broken from the top. On 
thexiapitals of pillars that appear at each side sit Devas adoring 
the Buddha who occupies the centred In a band just inside the 
outer moulding of the arch are figures, perhaps also of Devas, one 
above another; within this is a torus covered with leaf or, scale 
ornament, and inside this again two arches divide the area into a 
lower semi-circular and two upper lunulate spaces The narrow 
ends of the lunular areas are occupied by dragons or Nigas having 
snake bodies, fish tails, wings, forefeet, and human busts Above 
them are human or divine figures worshipping Buddha enthroned 
at the apex of each arch. In the scene below, Buddha sits under 

* The haUta Vxttara in one nhue (pp. S4-35) flxee the conception et the full moon 
of Voi^Shhe, in the nakstwtn viiSkhl^ end "Then in coniauettou nith Fasby«’’; but 
Piwhys (S Conor!} being scarcely 70* east of Tanriu, the full moon Iniut have been 
tqlly BiTea hours behind it; and ft the conception were not m AshiUia, the birth 
eomd not have been in TaiAkba, as is always slated. Conf. 8 . Hardy, 31m, SuM, 
pp. 144, 149, 163, Lot. r%ii. pp. 26, 74, 183, 191, 198 ; Kem, Moa. pp. ISn., 17. 
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a canopy and preaches his Law to a group of females on his right 
and males on his left, while figures (Devas?) look down from 
balconies above on each side. Buddha in the Tushita heatvens, 



whither he is said, to have gone to teach and convert hia mother, 
may be su^sted by this s<»ne! but the tdentiftcation is altogethei 
uncertain. 

Terraces are also occasionally carved to separate the diff^sreni 
parts of a relief, and then the wpoln'scehe reminds one of a festa: 
procession marching iihroogh a cfo\s«iedi street in which the cult 
picture is shown as statUaiary or is heit® mried ar^ff. The Chinese 
piigrtms describe fbsttva}»,in which the falthnirupon the roof 
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terraces showered down wreaths of flowers upon the great idols.’ 

The construction of the sacellum in the temple, with the image' 
of Buddha in the middle and the -ornamental reliefs round about, 
provided another model for 
these compositions. The 
steles, in the centre of which 
Buddha stands or sits, are 
then much reduced; beside 
him are disciples and monks : 
above rises a pointed arch, in 
which a conversion-scene — as 
replica of some much em- 
ployed composition — is repre- 
sented (ill. 84).® Pillars — 
before which stand followers 
of Buddha, or groups reduced 
from larger compositions — 
make a complete whole of the 
slab. 

It is very interesting to find 
that this kind of stel6 com- 
position is still stereotyped 
in the style of the reliefb, and 
especially of the pictures of 
Tibetan ecclesiastical art and 
of the Buddhist school of 
Japan. This is most strikingly 
shown by a comparison of 
ill. 83 with the modern Tibetan 
picturefrora N ga-ri-Khor-sum 
(ill. 85): the connection is very 
striking. At any rate, the 
transitions mentioned prove 
once more in regard to this 
that m the mam the, tjan- ;E'rom a sculpture in S. Kensington Museum, 
dhdra sculptures dominate the Prom Perguason and Burgess, Cave Tmphi. 
art of northern Buddhism, so P- 

that we may justly hope that an acquaintance with the iconography 



^ The splendour o{ these ancient feasts, as nrell as many characteristic features still 
to be found in Tibet, Mongolia, and especially in 8iam and Japan even in modern 
times, shows that Buddhist pessimism cannot have been so very terrible ; we leight just 
as well speak of Bnddliist optimism. Conf. A, Ptupgst, £in deuUeher Svddhiet,^. 4^, 
^ The illustration affords a oharaoterisUo example of this class of reliefs. These 
steles have been taken to be conventional representations of the fronts of cells or small 
shrines. This may be so ; but they seem to have beememployed deooratively as pedi- 
ments of a sort. Tjae lower scene (u Sg. 84 presents Buddha addressing a hnewng 
figure with two attendants. On Buddita’s right is Saktu with' tho tytv and behipn 
him a figure in reverential attitude, while above are four Bevas thro'wittg d^vif fihifeice. 
The middle is loceupied by Buddha teaching, seated imder a square canopy— an unusmu 
form,— with two altoadants,— neihaps Devas,— and worahipp^ to three figures on 
each side and Bevss above, The third storey also represents Buddha and Stwndants} 
and above aQ is the jPdfmor slms-bowl irorshipped % the iJftgos,— J.B. 
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of Ihis modern school may provide valuable material for the ex- 
planation of the old Gindh4ra reliefs. 



85, Taa (Byama-p»> MixTBurA. 

WodemTibelttn pictwr# trom.l^ga-n-Slhor-«nni 
Original in Beriis Mnseum. 


The decorative elements which serve as framework or 
border to the reliefs contain a series of figured and purely orna- 
mental forms of vety varied origin. Along with such as have been 
borrowed from the older Buddhist art, appear quite a number of 
antique tnotifii. It is impossible to examine these individually: 
therefore onI;y the most noteworthy Wijl be mentioned. The 
giganto-machia ptibKshed by Vincent Smith is only a repro- 
duction of a motif, but it Is also a Unique example,^ A giant, 
seen from behind, fl|^ to && one in the Zeus group from Per- 
gamon, threatens hlS i;iUb a naked ihau. who wfth his right 
hand tears at tias IcfbawMoot of the T W snake-feet are 
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SO coarsely executed that they look almost like fish-tails Smith 
was the first to give the correct explanation, and he is of opinion 
that the fame of the great work at Pergamon may easily have led 
to some small replicas, of which an exanaple came to Gandh&ra. 
'fhe ciouching Atlases (otherwise Garu^fas, see above, p, 52) are 
likewise purely antique . (the Royal Museum at Berlin possesses a 
fine example of these) 'I hey serve as supports to the beams ; on 
the relief from Muhammad N 4 ri shown in ill. 82 ; they appear, — even 
furnished with wings, — beneath the slender pillars which are partly 
of an older order. It is a favourite feature, as has been already 
mentioned, to set before the broad pillars and columns which border 
the reliefs, a figure of Buddha alone, or flanked by Upright forms of 
worshippers, — as a curtailment of a larger relief, — or a single wor- 
shipping figure, and so on Of quite special interest is the figure 



86. BOPDHa'S BIRIH IS TK* LUMBlUt GKOVR 
and ProjUpulit bafore BrahniH and Sakra 
from a G&ndhar» relief in Bailor Museum. 


employed as a pillar ornament in ill. 86 : — ^the Ram-bearer, the 
Kriophoros It is, perhaps, more than a strange coincidence that 
this Hermes representation (which, in ancient Christian ait, was 
adopted as a symbol of the Good Shepherd) appears on a Buddhist 
monument and in evident reference to the founder of Buddhism. 
Smith’s attention has been chieflv diawn to the contact that has 
taken place with Christian art If one compares with the Ram- 
bearer the statue of the Good Shepherd in the Chiistian Museum 
of the i.ateran (conf. Spencer Northcote, Jiotw S&Heranea, p.ji99) 
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one cannot fail to remark a certain resemblance. The clothing is 
the same, and among the G^ndhira sculptures known to me it no- 
where else appears. 

What the figure carries, however, cannot be quite made out. 
We may perhaps derive a hint from a sculpture in the Labor 
Museum of a man pouring out what may be meant to represent 
money at tlje feet of a seated figure, as described by Dr. J. Burgess 
{Jour. Ind. Art and In. vol. VIII, pi 14, 3, and p. 37; or sep. ed. 
pLrz, 3,andp 15). 

It is the so-called “ tribute bearer ” of the late antique art, so 

often appearihg on ivory 
diptychs, which we must 
bo generally draw upop as 
importaitt parallels for the 
explication of our tj&n- 
dhira sculptures.^ At 
Aja»ti also the “tribute 
bearer ” is employed 
decoratively (ill. 87). 

The representation of the 
tribute-bearers brings us to 
the so-called world-protectors. In Bauddha mythology, the 
mountain Meiu, in the centre of the universe, is guarded by four 
‘‘ heroic like " kings of the demons. These are Kubera, Kuvera, or 
Vairrivawa, also called Dhanada. Dhanapati, Yaksha-r$,ja, &c., the 
Hindfi Plutus or god of wealth ; he m regent of the north, and his attri- 
butesare— apikewith a flag,and a rat ormungoose that vomits jewels ; 
his colour y«low ; — VirflrfAaka, the ruler of the south and chief of 
the Kutdbh&«rfas, his attributes being a. helmet of the skin of an 
elephant’s head and a long sword, his colour is green ; — Virupfiksha, 
the red king of the west and ruler of the Nigas, whose attributes 
are a jewel and snake ; and Dhrrtarftshria, the white guardian of 
the east and ruler of the Gandharvas, whose attribute is a mandoline.* 
In the Labor Museum is a sculpture, referred to above, which 
perhaps represents Kubera (Jour. Ind Arty vol. VI II, pi. 14, 3, 
and p. 37). It presents a king sitting on a throne, wearing a richly 
ornamented turban; beside him k a smaller figure— a Yaksha. 
Further, at his feet is the tribute-bearer, who is emptying out a bag 



* Cotlf. Dttrtiy-Sertebergt, 0«>c4. 4. vimitehm ICaltei'riieht, Bd V, B,408. So far as 
trh« ()urr«]%u<ni between Cfariatidn and {adha art u coaceraed, 1 can only mdieate 
iK>nu ot w modes m whiOkthe Indldn iniloeix^ed tbs Cbnstiiui s ftnt of aB, 



]»at«ers 1 0 ^ only nkndon in jwwsn^. 



; » eoimtl and brusb $ SStookn, kotiBntf u 1 
and Jtrkoan. also stated o» a demn.« 


fro witn 
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of gold. This sack with the gold rolling out, is replaced, in modem 
pictures, by the rat, or rather ichneumon or mungoose (Sansk. 
mkulay Hind. ne~ 
vali\ iih. »eu-le). 

The reason for this 
we know not.^ Ku- 
bera is by far the 
most prominent of 
the Lokapilas: in 
Japan he is placed 
among the seven 
deities of fortune. 

Even in the Ajoka 
period he is repre- 
sentedTand atBarA- 
hat he is named in 
the epigraph to 
statue on a 'gate- 
pillar, as a guard- 
ian Yaksha. (Cun- 
ningham, .ffA/z /'Aw/, 
pi. xxii). 

Another sculpture, 
represented by Bur- 
gess, has also been 
identified as a Lo- 
kap&la (j'A.PI. 1 3, fig. 
i,andpp.3i,37). It 
is in the British 
Museum and is 
about ifi inches in 
height, but .some- 
what damaged. 

wearsarlchlyjewel 
led turban after the 
RAjpfit style, and 
holds a pike in his 
left hand; the right 
hand is gone. His 
right foot rests on 
the regal footstool, 

and a small figure stands by each knee. On the base one i^ttendant, 



Tan ao-CAi.i.ai> Ibuo-Setshuk xtirs. 
From n oust in the S. ICensiugton Miueim m Die 
Mus. f y61keTkunde, Berlin. 


‘ If the GftUie divinity represented by Buruy-Sertzberj;, Oonh, dtr tbrnitelta 
Katterrefehet, Bd. I, S 1 18, is to be depended npoa, we have the mme motif before 
us. Q^be Md stu between Hemes and Apoilo, with legs crossed lu Indian fashion ; 
from a sack lie shakes out what appear to be beech iittle before a couple oi Btags; on 
tbe gable above him is a rat ! ConE. the esplanation A Foueher, iisa.cle PU<ti rf, 
£«l. tome XXSt, p. 3<l6f ; and see Oloiu*, IS Har, ISW, Ss. 
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in the middle, ^its on an animat; another, on the left, presents 
some offering ; to the right, one addresses the figure in the middle ; 

and a female kneels behind in 
a precatory attitude. 

With this we may compare 
■ a figure at Labor (ill 88), which 

is usually described as an 
Indo-Skythian king. Two 
^ ■■ things here are of special in- 

233 ! 5 S 5 n» terest: — i. The little attend- 

ffli i WgfeK li^M* figures which surround 

^ the chief one. This is ^ 

peculiarity of the declining 
\ |l U antique, which represents the 

. I portraits of emperors larger 

^^m\\ than the surrounding soldiers, 

Ij servants, and tribute-bearers; 

^ The portrait-like character 
, of the heads of the figures 
described Could actual kings 
represented as 

^ ^ Lolc&o^l&s? 

89 P‘Aos.aKYB8.ro. If ft I 5 probable that we 

■' have here a figure of Kubera, 

then it is manifestly useless to seek to identify the others. 

Only Virfie/Aaka, king of the south, is re- 
markable because of his attribute, wearing, as 
« v Above pointed out, the skin of an elephant’s 

If M scalp (ill. 89). In this, moreover, 

S i he has a very remarkable Hellenic counterpart 
1 *??% mT y Demetrios, son of Euthydemos I, who is repre- 
seated on his coins* with just ■•uch a head- 
covering, — a distihction possibly referring back 
heroic deeds attributed to Alexander the 
thydemoa* ' Great (ill. 90), 

Miscellaneous Sculptures, 

Before passitog from these reliefs a few other sculptures from 
G?n<fli&ra may ht htact noticed. 'Hte two illustrations 7 and 40 are of 
sculptures froiaSwit and evidently have belonged to the same monu- 

* Ifmu as ongitu) Psfein JUuaaist mtaiaiura on »ilk in tlio Derlin Ik^vuieuiB fdi Yfilk- 
W^unde. Conf. aiM Atm K3I. Mvt.f, Tulktrlc, Bd. V. S. HO, 

* *^iksplay an importnint part in the ^evolopment oI the north Baddhist tj'pes. 


89 Bstbiebkhtatium or P'aos-sktes-i'o, 
Tir4<<*aka.i 
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ment and to the same frieze or dado. The Coiinthian pillars sunk 
into the dividing spaces at the ends of the panels are identical.x The 
individualization of the faces is particularly marked. In fig. y the 
central figure is a royal personage seated upon a throne with a very 
antique style of back. Overhead is a large canopy hung with 
tassels ; below a footstool ; and at each end of the throne stand 
chauri bearers, — the face of one of them being destroyed. In front, 
at each side are two persons, seated on what seem to be cushioned 
stools carved with considerable care. Each holds a lound bottle or 
vessel with his left hand ; and the one on the king’s left, who is the 
older, raises his hand in addressing him. This scene naturally sug- 
gests the story of the Br 4 hma«a explaining to Suddhodana the 
dream of Maya previous lo the birth of Gautama, or perhaps the 
omens after his birth.^ 


m 


111. 40 represents separately the second part of the scene in ill. 64, 
or. the seven steps {yaptapaddni) taken by the new-born Bodhi- 
sattva. Here the gods only are represented as present. 5 'atakratu 
or Sakka, the legend says, had dispersed the 
attendants by a storm of wind and rain ; and 
here he stands on the infant Gautama’s left, 
clad much as a Br 4 hma»a, with a high turban 
and holding the mjra? in his right hand. 

Brahmi, bearded, with his hair in a jaXA and 
with the kama'o.Aalu or ascetic's water vessel, 
stands on his right. Other Devas appear be- 
hind, and a canopy is held over the infant, who 
alone has the nimbus. In the relief, fig. 64, 
the infant Buddha is represented pointing with 
the right hand up to heaven and with the left to 
the earth, in sign of taking possession of the 
world. This is the legendary attitude still pre- 
served in China and Japan.^ 81. AMTAAKDBuiaatA. 

Connected with the scenes from the infancy q|,^ 
of Gautama we might expect the incident of the ^ 
visit of the ascetic or JRishi Asita to Suddhodana; and among 
the wall-paintings at Aja »/4 was one on the right side of Cave XVI 
which was long jpointed out as representing the old. hermit* holding 
the child in his hands (ill. 91). Unfortunately, this and neighbour- 



* Rhys Davids, B«ddh. Birth Shrit*, p.68: Bigandet, L»g, qf'Oauteufa, vol. I, 

pp. 28f.; Beal, in Bm, Bit, Btut, vol. XlX, p.8. 

* In these GhudMia soulptnres the tiiura is not fork^ at the onds, as is usual in 

Neptl, 'fihet, teo, The vt^ra with sinne-pointed ends is e^ in. use in Japan, and 
known os the as distin^islied Rom the saa-M — with three prongs, ahd the 
go-W— having five points. 5 

^ See a bionse figare ot Tani6 Shake (the infant Sfikya) In the Knsde Onimet. — 
Petit Guide ill. (189?) pp. 196, 198.^ In Tibet called Mo ‘ieie, ‘ the god who oenw down.’ 

'* Burgess, Betee on BauMktt Swi Ttmplee tilJJonU, p,60; Bosk Temple*, p, 908. 
Conf. J. Huir in Itui. J.»l. vol. Tit, 838f.; Bw, Som. hep. of Buddha, fiOf ; 
Griffiths. BaiufiHft vol. I, pi. 48 ; and Mrs. Spsiris (* dUe. ludid, pp. 

liVilth tms ptoture compere the soulptore oI Sileuii* ana the inftnt BocomS', 
in the Ismvre Xueeum ; Seemaun. J>ie Omier uud Meteeu, p, 187. 
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ing scenefs wrere ruined by natives about the time Mr. Griffiths was 
coping these paintings. 

Still another of the infancy stories is given on the lower part of 
the panel figured in ill. 92. This may be compared with a small 

relief, about 8 inches by' 

' British Museum, 

,1 r ' f ^ represents the 
' f ^ *^^***^ ^^*'^” the Vima- 

‘^1 which event 

' have so detailed an 

gems on his 

' ^ ^5*7 person were lost as the 

glow-worm's spark in the 

* ' < I tendants here pour water 

; ' on his head to bathe him : 

^ service is ascribed 

nurses hold him or put 
1 ■ '■ '• .t on the ornaments; and 

'‘- two Devas behind them 

2! ' pay reverence with joined 

»A Bwamo THB iNFABT GaotaiujSw. hands. Above this is 
From a photogntpb of a «Uef from SwUt. compartment re- 

presenting two bare-headed figures, the front one with nimbus and 
Krobylos—almost certainly Buddha, — meeting four others wearing 
turbans, difierently dressed and perhaps bearing presents, —tbe first 
of whom Buddha converses with. 

For comparison with the figures 67 and 68,— the latter in the 
B^Iin Museum — we may hete add a representation of a remarkable 
relief from Swit (ill. 93). It presents Buddha addressing an ascetic 
BrShmana, Silting in his pin&dla or leaf hut, while behind the former 
stands Sakka as hi$ protecting genius, in his usual scanty clothing 
and abundant h«dr, clasping his mace or vmra . in his right hand. 
The meeting here might suggest that with GfljrA Kis^apa ; but the 
absence of any indication of what neighbouring reliefs may have 
represented prevents any certain identification. Possibly this is 
from the same pkee as fig, 40. 

Is the Im^n Miiseum at Calcutta is a fine relief from the LoriyAn 
Tangai stfipa- ^j'^liut^ect is the visit of Indra to i'Akya Simha at 

jfi pi. 10,%, a, 

*y<aiiOW« ii* tuA Bmi, 2himnU«£iip»id,pip,&4f^. 


■■ i -0 ^ ^ 


f. 


93. Bathing thb infant Oautaka, &o. 
B photojfrapb of a relief from Sw^lt. 



SAKKA’s visit to BUDDHA AT INDRA^AILA. I4I 

the Indrafaila hill (ill. 94). It is on a slab 3 feet 10 inches high by 
2 feet 8 inches wide, an^ represents the scene in a much more de- 
veloped form than as it appears elsewhere, in an archaic style, — on an 



93 Boddh*. and Ascetic BrJIhmana 
Belief from SaM; from a photograph 

inscribed fragment from Barahat, on the north gateway at S&fSchl, 
at Gayfl, and in another sculpture, in the Calcutta Museum, from 
Mathurft.^ A comparison of these versions is very instructive 'as 
helping us to trace the influence of the original Hindu conceptions 
on the GAndhira art, which took over the models and modified them 
according to a higher artistic standard The story of Indra desiring 
to reverence Buddha at Indraxaila hill is well known,® and the 
Barihat sculpture is labelled as " IndasMaguba." The SwAt 
sculpture represents the visit of ,S'akra and his retinue, with the 
Gandharva harper Paftcharlkha, to the Buddha whilst he was 
living in the IndraraflaguhA — a cave near Buddha-Gay 4 , The 
entrance of the cave is surrounded by flames to represent the glory 
of the Teacher "replendent with a halo of many colours, proceed- 
ing to a fathom’s length all round his person.” Above and below, 

‘ Tho Lorijrftn Tangai Mulpture liss Ijeen noticed, along with the others Jby Dr Th. 
Bloch in the Pror A, S JBeitir (1898), pp 18Vf. See also Cunningham, BluiAtii, pi, 
xxritl, 4, and p. 88, Uah^toifU, pt vni. 6 ; Forgiason, T. aiiA Ser. Wor, pi axis, 1, 
and p. 138 , XtMr. pi 60, 1 ; and Audeiaon, Arek Coll. Jnd. p. 189; 

S Hardy, iUipi Sitdh, pp, S98f. 

® Beal, St-yu-fn. vol. IT, p.lHOi Trao. of p, 110 1 Poe-io»«-W, pp,'S62>8; 

S. Hardy, Alan, Bndh, pp 298f., coiif. RUjs Davlde, Boddh, Birth 
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the birds, beasts, and trees indicate the isolation of the place. 
Indra appears as a royal personage on the right, doing reverence to 
the ascetic, with his parasol-bearer close behind, and the Devas of 
his train beyond on both sides. His peculiar crown or headdress 



di. YI8IW» BT SAKSi AX TH* iKSBASAItiA CaVB. 

AMiuptan from Iioriyfca Tang»i jti t1»e Caloutte Mngeutn. 

u very similar tp what we hnd also in the MathurA sculpture. The 
of the Gandharva musician, on the otiier si^f, has been 
mufcb. damped by the fracture of the stone, but his harp is still 
visible. This sculpture may well be ascribed to the best period of 
5>dh4raaift. 

^theJMaha'i^enljltlons, perhaps the favourite is that 
tor iyiefha,Sp!^iliv«d «i the a$e of Dipankara Buddha, 
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the twenty-fourth predecessor of Gautama. The legend tells how 
Mcgha, the disciple of Ratna {i.e, of Maitreya Bodhisattva in a 
previous birth), obtains from BhadrA, a water-girl, some stalks of the 
Utpala flower^, or 
blue lotus, she has 
secured to present 
to Dtpankara ; these 
he throws into the 
air over the Bud- 
dha’shead, andthen 
places his deer-skin 
covering in a mud- 
dy place, unrolling 
his long hair for 
Dtpankara to pass 
over, and so obtains 
his wish — that in a 
future age he shall 
be S'Akya Muni, 
and in intermediate 
births BhadrA shall 
be his wife. Megha 
then ascended into 
the air and did re- 
verence to-Buddha. 

In two sculptures, 
one in the British 
Museum (17 inches 
by 16) and the other 
at Labor, we have 
most of the details. 

In the first, Megha 
or Sumedha is represented a second time, on a plaque in the 
mr, worshipping the Buddha. Among the MahAyAna sculptures 
in the Kawheri caves also, we find the Same scene represented 
fill, 95),— BhadrA with her laid and flowers ; Sumedha throwing his 
flowers u£», which remain in the ahriover Dtpankara; and then pro- 
strating himself with hjs/mtrf unrolled at the feet of the Buddha.^ 
One of the favourite subjects of Buddhist art was the first sermon 
in the Deer-parfc (MrfgadAva) at Isipatana in the vicinity of 
BanAras,* " To listen to Sie first proclaiming of the law, evening— 



95. TOsarkaha Bcddha awd Msoha. 
Prom a w»U relief in Cave XXXV at Kaelieri. 
AriA. Sen Wat. Xnd, to 1.IV, p. 66, 


‘ Conf . Areh. 8w. W. /»ii, Tol. IT, p. 66, For the etony * 0 * t?", F. 4*, Sw, wl. VI 
(187S), pp. 383tt. The gouthain venfon i* |fven by MiyB DSTida SirM Sitrfu, 
ip, 8-28, where the future Buddha U callw Sumedha. Fpt utner exampieti In the 
Ckloutta and Labor Muaeumg, see BW. VouU. pIL 101, 114 (6), 140, and 147 $ Jo»r. 
Ini. Art, Jj’ifi. vol, VIII, pi. 11, figa. 1, 9, and p. 86. 

* The four aacred piaeee to vhioh pngtima)^ were to he made by piona Ihi|Mhiete 
were.— the eoene of Buddha’a Mrtfa or tha Luiuhinl iraiden i the of hie entiKhteu- 

mout or the Vaithaana at Buddlia-Gayll} the plaoe where he AtetpreauhsA hleJ!jit«iiRe 
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like a lovely female — came , the various beings in the world all 
assembled, that they might receive the ambrosia and nectar of 
Nirv 4 «a” Then "Buddha opened his mouth and preached the 



Dharmachakra SHra” and the “oldest of the five ascetics, 
iCaua^nya, enttsted the first path, as did an asaHkhya of Devas 
&G.*' The illustration fig 96, is on a relief from Sw£t, on a panel 
mcsiKSUrlng aj fnehte wide by t6 m height. Tn this large group 



«Sd l&e Ku«lIlagsT^ vhare he vuwd away that utter 

Sway Wiitidi!eaWi|<«m4W vhatei^r helrfb^" Hettee these four soeiiee are 
thw BjMil fnasli^ilitUSeta of ropneentation lu the eqalpturas Oopf 
(tf-d, JSoef, voL XI, jp.90. 166, 
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some faces are injured as well as the rich floral cornice, but the 
scene is, as a whole, animated and artistic We have here the five 
ascetics seated listening to Uuddha ; the deer below his seat indi- 
cate the place , the pillar between them supports the tnsula and 
wheel representative of the. religious law (dharma) , and behind 
appear the representatives of the Devas some throwing down 
flowers on the Teacher On his left we cannot fail to recognise 



his constant attendant .ffakra with a large careffilly moulded head, 
distinguished by the beard and moustache. 

'||(e story relates that when Siddhftrtha arrived at Isipatana the 
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five ascetics who resided there “were compelled to come before him 
and worship. They afterwards washed his feet, and enquired 
familiarly about his health , l?ut Gautama informed them that they 
must not address him as an equal ; he was now a supreme 
Buddha." The somewhat inferior relief, ill 97, apparently repre- 
sents this pait of the story, or some similar scene. 

'1 he next illii.stration (fig 98) may natuially be supposed to re- 
pieseiit the sequel of the attainment of supreme knowledge {bodhi). 
The first food offered him after his temptation was by two mer- 
chants and consisted of honey and wheat. Bui Gautama leflecting 



flS. Surrosso PBM*i»T*woir of Botor*’* PArRA, 

A UMidHn loulpture in Iiihor Mueemn. 

that be must have an alms-bowi {pdtra), the four MahflrAjas each 
brought one of gold, which he refused ; then they brought silver, 
emerald and ruby dishes, which were also refused ; lastly, each 
brought an earthenware bowl, and Buddha “causing them to unite 
in one (lest there should be jealou^), accepted the one from all." 
The legend of the pitra is a long one : it is now said to be kept in 
Sd^ra'a palace at the bottom of the sea, but on the advent of 
Maitreya, it will dlMde into the original four, each of which is to-be 
guided by a MahjSdl.]a, as it is the palladium of Buddhism. 

One other sculpture may be referred to, as of quite remarkable 
Mwawf atpK^ng reliefs. If is on a small slab in the British 
“ Iqng by <54 high (see four, Indian Art 
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and Industry, vol. VII[, pi. 17. fig 1). With a quasi-Corinthian 
pillar at the right end, it represents six men, carved with unusual 
life, bareheaded, with beards and moustaches, very muscular, and 
with boots or thick socks; but what serves as clothing reminds us of 
the Roman military tunica or kilt, growing down from their waists, 
as if parts of themselves. Each carries a spade or shovel over his 
left shoulder, except the left one who leans on his ; and the second 
from the right carries some round object (a skull ?) in his right hand 
Nothing of Indian origin resembles this unique relief.— J.B. 

A. Foucher has remarked {Rev. de VHist, des Relig. tome XXX, 
p. 359) that I have failed to point out in ray account of the C&ndh&ra 
sculptures, that the entire development of this period of art belongs 
to the MaliAyflna school. I had, however, taken in hand to treat 
the art forms independently of, and uninfluenced by the religious 
and theoretical development, whilst I favoured the opinion that the 
monuments must be examined, first of all without, and unconfihed 
by, any fixed religious system. The forms of art, moreover, give 
so much of which the texts know nothing, and they can help us to 
nothing ; while the texts themselves only become intelligible by 
access to the forms The saying that art speaks her own language 
is just as true in Indian archaeology as in western. But. it cannot 
be denied that just the consideration of the decisive vvoid “ MahA- 
yAna ” would have had certain advantages . My chief object was 
to demonstrate that the GAndhAra period was really the mother of 
all later Buddhist (as well as BrAbmanical) creation.^ in art ; that a 
definite history might actually be established on this basis, which 
would also rectify the history of international influences and the 
modifications of the interpretations that Buddhist monuments have 
undergone through other religions. 

Now, in China, the four protectors of the world, along with the 
so-called “fat-bellied Buddha,” or Ho-shang “with the sack,” repre- 
sent a pentad, which are so arranged in the entrance halls that the 
four protectors (ChatuimahArAjas) bold the four corners of the hall 
while Pu-tai Ho-shang sits in the middle. 

Ho-shang is the representative of the MahAyAna system, thus it 
occurs that the peculiarities characterizing the old MahAyAna art, 
i.e. the GAndfaAia school, have been applied to him. further, it 
strikes one, that the figures of children, which surround Ho-.shang, 
are the survivals of the diminutive attendants in the late antique 
model, and that his -bare stomach, which has earned for him the 
European epithet of “fat-bellied,” goes back to the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the robe, as shown in dur accepted GAndhAra LokapAias. 
The peculiarity of his dress, which, according to eastern Asiatic 
ideas, borders on the indecent, tended to make the figure ridiculbus 
and gave rise to those entertaining caricatures in which the Japanese 
especially excel, and among which the seven gods of fortune^ and 

I no4eT (tjw Chiittw Tu-tfti, "viUoo bug,” "priest” or ‘'toonk"), eom- 

moiily kiunia as lUi-lS P'osa, wus a Chinese priest under the Li&ng dynssty,. 
5081-667), whole regarded as an inoftMifttiop of Maitroyaj ho Is always reptestoted as 
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even Ho- tel appear. The hemp sack of our fat monk is then per- 
haps the sack of our ancient “tribute-bearer.” 

These last remarks are to be regarded as purely hypothetical, 
and merely a suggestion which may possibly contain a grain of 
truth about things which are so entirely puzzling. 

If we pause at the numerous little decorative figures from 
Gandh 4 ra, an aspect of late antique art is there presented to us which 
perhaps accompanies the types above spoken of, the Pygmies, — the 

little cupids,— that appear with or 
■without wings. They are represented 
on string courses, plinths or friezes, as 
boyish figures carrying garlands or 
playing between garlands, climbing, 
i' wrestling, or performing on (Indian?) 

' - musical instruments. In the inter- 

vening portions the old lotus-flowers, 
which remind one of palms, arc again 
introduced , or the intervals are filled 
in with symbols, animals, or birds The ancient classic garland was, 
it appears, quite incomprehensible to the Indian ; it resolved itself 
ftnto roll-oinaments resembling snakes (ill 99, 100). On the sculp- 
tures of the AmarAvatt rails these garland -bearers belong to those 
elements which bear evidence to the influence of the G&ndh 4 ra 






hn- 


99. or i. Fbipzb 
From Lonjlin Tongai, 



100, !RBE,qEr VITK a4B11AJin).]rBA.BTSa BO'ZS. 

Prom Swtt Orlgitwl in Muf. t Berlin 

school. The bqya at play have turned into men who, bearing 
huge soaki^ike hhflies* advance in studied and graceful attitudes 
im ion}* drs^ons (they lare evidently intended 

be, the Wer), whiwi graisp the ends of the 



Siikias, F. 148 $ Oof. dp Mu*. 

Sfflf. 08%), ]k. 840. Tim nevsn of f<nrtane 
(FiitorlMUHi €41; 
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bodies in a curious way, present the antique appearance of the 
dragons' heads on the chair-backs described above (conf. ill. 8) 
Among the pairs of 
dallying figures in the 
borders of many G&n- 
dhira reliefs i^our 
Ind. A rt, &‘c , vol 
VIII, pi. 7, figs 2, 3) 
groups of gods and 
goddesses occur whose 
erotic excesses are a 
development of the 
ancient nude; — com- 
pare the copies in Bur- 
gess, Cave Temples, 
pll XX, xlii, xlv, xlvii. 

The bases and pedest- 
als of statues are largely 
used for decorative 
sculptures These are 
very varied, — worship- 
pers before a lamp, the 
NirvAwa scene, figures 
of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas with attendants, 

&c. — and it isoften hard 
to see what relation, if 
any, exists between the 
decorative scene and 
the principal image (see 
ill, 82) ^ The ill 102 re- 
presents one of these 
bases tn the Labor Mu- 
seum , the figuie it sup- 
ported is now unknown, 
but this pedestal is de- 
corated With sculpture 
that we should hardly 
associate with'a highly 
ethical religious cult. 

It represents some 
Bacchanalian orgy, 
and might recall the 
appearance of some 

Roman sarcophagus, with its lion's head and claws ; even the men 
on whose knees the' women are seated look giore like Romans than 
"■See Joitr. vTwi, A.H, 4'p.,pl, 3, fiff. Ij ^8,3; pi, 9, l}pl,l8,4and6}pl.28,V; M, 
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Orientals, while the women wear the usual heav^ HindA anklets.* 
.Again, the fronts of the steps on the stairs leading up to stfipas or 
shrines were elabor- 
ately decorated with 
sculptured reliefs. 
This at least was the 
case with fronts of 
the sixteen steps as- 
cending to the sthpa 
at Jamilgarhf, con- 
siderable portions of 
which are now in the 
British Museum. 
They vary in height 
from about 4i to 5^ 
inches, and the reliefs 
on them seem mostly 
to represent J&taka 
^ scenes, among which 
. to General Cunningham 
^ identified certain epi- 
sodes* of the Sima 
and FiBvantara or 
Wessaniarayitakas. 
But others are of a 
more convivial char-, 
acter. The illustra- 
tion 103 seems to 
pfcturc) "a vintage 
scene, in which,” as 
Mr.Kiplihgremarks,® 
“ boys, leopards, a 
scene of dalliance, 
Bacchus on aleopard, 
and the wine-press 
of Europe (unknown 
in' India, but com- 
mon in Persia), are 
framed in a distinctly 
Byzantine arrange- 
ment of the grape- 
vine,” Both of these 
examples are evidently filrongly'infl'mntsed by Western ideas.— J.B. 

> J. Ii, iCtpllng in toI, I ftJ3S4), p. hrom Which iliuii- 

tindfau ms a»dl U>S tmi ^ 

* Chtthtogwm, 'TM* T,j». ISHI.5 r«A UinOt. tt, ISl ; wmf. 

Haifly, p. iSAj 
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The wheel symbol, mentioned above pp. 68, 145. with or without 
the trident upon it, representing the doctrine of Buddha, belongs 
also to the decorative elements which the ^ 

G&ndh&ra sculptures have in common with 
other Indian ones. This wheel — which with 
two couchant gazelles beside it, has become, / 

we may say, a hieroglyph for the first sermon M 

in the deer-park at BirA/iasl. — appears in 5 
compositions full of figures, in front of the “ 
preaching Buddha, as a presentation of the ^ 
phrase; dkammac&akkam pavatteu , — “he S 
turned the wheel of the sacred doctrine." S 
'I'his representation is still continued in the » 
northern school ; in modern pictures it almost | 
looks like a sort of monstrance or pyx. In- « ' 

deed, the custom prevailing in the northern S 
school of setting in motion a cylinder filled § 
with printed or written prayers, instead of ► 
repeating them orally,— the so-called Ch'os- ® 
kor ; rfAar»»ir<r/iai/-a, “wheel of the law,” can ^ 
hardly be other than a materialized putting g. 
into practice of the old symbolical represent- g! . 
ation which was quite as current in the g y 
sculptures of Pesh&war, as in those of the g 
Ajoka period (conf. ill. 96). IS 

The architectural elements which are S ‘"■“r r- - 
employed in the decoration of the reliefs ^ 
likewise still show in part the older Perso- o 
Indian forms (conf. ill, 8 1, 82) ; abov^ them i§; 
rise the terraces with round dormer- 3 ?indows 
dispo.scd according to the old Indian pattern, B‘ 
as on the reliefs of Barihat, S&ncht, &c., but g- 
with more members. Little attention has §• 
been paid to the strength of these, often very ^ 
slender, pillars ; the crowded bcll-capitals of g (s * 

the older art have become thin and light ; new | 
forms have even been given to the animal ” c, 
figures represented on the capital. In ill, 83 Rm 1 
the zebu has become a kind of goat. 'I he 
pillar itself, on which a double terrace re.sts. is | 

placed on the back.s of crouching figures with j 

wings. It is exactly the same absurd com- 
bi nation as is found in llyzantine art, which placed pillars on bodies 
of animals or of winged creatures ; and a like practice was long 
continued also in Draviduni architecture 

.Mong witlx these Perso-Indian elements v hich still appear, partly 
modified, in (LindhAra, we have xvesteru forms of pillars and columns. 
Prcquenlty pillars of the later Corinthian Ivpe are rcpiesented on 
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one and the same relief along with Perso-Indian zebu.pillars This 
is seen in ill 82 ; beside the Buddha-figure in the centie, stand the 
Perso-Indian, outside the Hellenic. Variations of this Corinthian 
order are employed, almost as on the facades of modern buildings, 
merely for decorative purposes. V, Smith is light when he points 
out that the circumstance that these forms, — so completely different 
from the Perso-Indian pillars, represented beside them, — forbid us 
speaking of a Romo-Corinthian order in a strictly technical archi- 
tectural sens^. The question of the nature of the architectural 
employment of the Indo-Coiinthian pillars, however, is beyond the 
scope of this work. 

A glance at the G&ndhara panels repiesented in this book will 
show that for decoiative purposes and the icpresentation of build- 
ings, pillars and other architectural foi ms of the Peiso-Indian and 
Indian styles were employed side by side, sometimes on the same 
slab, with columns having Hellenic capitals and bases. Structurally 
the aichitecture ol the same age may have shared in this hybrid 
character , but v\e have not much evidc nee to guide us to a detei- 
niination ; a stfipa such as the best preserved at Ali Masjid,^ for 
example, can supply but little aid in recovering the features of 
temples and structures for occupation What we see pictured in 



the sculptures, combined with the cave architecture of about the 
same age, must be our chief guide. But while the question cannot 
here be entered upon in detail, the singularly rich capitals found at 
Jamiligarht and elsewhere in the Peshftwar valley can hardly be 
overlooked when speaking of the ajrt of Gandh&ra, Numerous 
examples exist in the Labor, Calcutta, and British Museums.* The 
(mpitai given in ill. 104, froih Jamdlgarht, measures 35 inches across 

' Coot iilmjiitou, jE, J. Arei. 1880, j). SS nad jJ. f ibid, -iSOh jip. 04f., Ae.; 

FantHMiltt, iwt asit ^IrvA. on ITSf. 

* r«tf. Mviitr. "mMXi OunUliuffaMU, At, ««i". Itul, Jtrp. vd. It, pk 

*lvW. 
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on the top, the lower section being 6 inches thick, and the upper 
8 inches. It wUl be noted that the leafage is not of the classical 
acanthus, but more like one of the palms similarly treated: it is an 
imitation with divergencies, — not a stiict copy. Then on one face, 
both of this and of tlie capital gi\en on ill J05, as well as on others, 
there appears among the foliage a small hgure of Buddha, standing 
or seated. These figures have been regarded as a possible indi- 
cation of age. The first prominent example of this piactice, in 
classical art, as Mr. Fergusson pointed out,' seems to be found in 
the Baths of Caracalla at Rome (tir .^15 A.D ) , but hofoie such a 
feature was applied in an imperial work, if had doubtless been pre- 
viously used elsewheie. .'\nd, in f.icf, we find a Nik6 iiitioduced 


; 1 
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Onjnuil 111 liid. Mi», Calcutta. 

among the acanthus leaves on the Corinthian capitals of the antae 
of the temple ol Augustus, built by Gieek artists til Ancyra about 
A D. to ; and another example is found on the capitals at Priene, 
These are of earlier date than the sculptures in Gandhira. 
and its use ivould come to the esust with the other models of the 
Hellenic aitists who executed these reliefs.® 

• lull, u»d Edit. AreA, pp. 174-S. 

Tiedw aud PuUau, Pr>n. iCmiM of Ajxa Xiuor, pU. xxn snd xxv, reprodu««d lu 
Bose, JOiet. giu, do I’At'elimh fiir. 3fi; llilettauti Hoc., Anttq, of Jauia, pi. I, ch, li, 
1*1 11} i>t lit, oh, ii, pH. 5, 7, tf. Uurm, Jfie ^imhlif, Bil, 1, S. ItU. 
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The second capital (ill. 105) came from Loriy&n Tangai, and is in 
the Calcutta Museum. The Jamilgarht examples are usually in 
several pieces ; this is in one block, but we have no scale from 
which to judge of its size The figure of Buddha occurring on one 
side only of these capitals is indicative that they were used in a 
facade or the front of a projecting porch where the other sides wete 
less exposed to .view. All these capitals were apparently originally 
gilt, and some of them — as well as some of the best preserved 
sculptuies — still show traces of gilding or of colour, so that, when 
entire, the effect of the whole must have been gorgeous in the 
extreme ' 



lOa. MsxuTtxB Sibea LoKitAs Tauoxt. 

Mstoratton. (Q»lcutbi).. 

Btoall laodel were found in large abundance at Buddha- 
Gayft; and in the i>w^t vailey several of a structural sort have been 
found, lUWB or leas dtsintegrated, but which might probably, with 

* (5>, 40 lOtt j FaiKUswm, <uui ;Ea»f. drvh. 
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proper care, have been carefully pieced together on the spot, by 
some one who saw the position in which the different portions were 
found and knew how to combine them As it is, in the Calcutta 
Museum, two restorations have been attempted with pieces, per- 
haps originally belonging to difterent examples, though all from 
beside the l,oriyS.n Tangai stflpa 

On6 of these (fig. 106) is perhaps fairly correct, except that the 
piece on the top does not belong to it The height to the top of 
the dome is 2 feet 6 inches, and the square liase Is in one piece, 
very carefully carved On the snle shewn are two compartments 
tliat on the spectatoi’s right is the lelurn in state of the infant 
Gautama with his mother Mayidevt horn the Luinbint gaideii.^ 
"1 hat to the left may be a representation of the interview of the 
/f/shi Asila Devala with vS’uddhodana respecting the luture of the 
child. Another side of this base represents (i) MAydon her couch 
and the descent of the white elephant, with four Devas looking 
down from two balconies , and (2) the Brahnia»2a inteipreting the 
dream to .Suddbodana, which may be compared with anothei similar 
sculpture (ill. 7). The third side lepresents (i) on the right end 
the great renunciation in a sculpture differing but little from’ the 
one given before (fig. 53) ; and (2) the giving back of K&ni/iaka. to 
Chhanda, in which the horse is represented as on its knees in ador- 
ation of Gautama: i'akra, as usual, stands with his vajra just 
behind him, and other five or six Devas appear on the scene Of 
the fourth side only fragments have been preseived : it represented 
the birth and the miraculous bathing of the child. 

The tier forming the lowest one of the drum of the stfipa contains 
a series of seated Buddhas. Above this, the second and third tiers 
have perhaps been transposed in position : the one has a chequer 
pattern surmounted by a moditlion cornice, and the other an alter- 
nation of trees and small Atlantes supporting a second cornice of 
the same pattern. Over all is the dome carved with large leaves as 
a covering, and crowned by a square box-shaped capital Qa/a), 
which was doubtless originally surmounted by an umbrella {ehhalra\ 

The other stfipa (ill. 107) is much less satisfactorily put together 
from various pieces which could hardly have all belonged to the 
same structure. It is scarcely probable that, till very recent times, 
so small ^gttrhka or 4oTne would have been placed over so large a 
double pedestal ,* more likely the lower base belonged to another 
and lar^r chaitya, and the first tier above the dome is out of all 
proportion to the latter, while the one below it is as evidently out 
of place. The sculptured facets or shields attached to the dome, 
of which one is left, form a peculiarity not met with elsewhere, and 
seem to indicate the origin of the practice in Nej^l, of placing one 
of dhe Buddhas on each of the four faces of their great chaityas.^ 

* C«mii>areihis witli the soeua rejpwsetited hi Arnold’s Itt.ed. n, 150. 

1 owe tiia iuformntion tespeotiujf the other faces to iDr. Tit, mooh 01 the Cetoutia 
HuwuUu 

* A'«rfe« e» AjmiM jffoci-JVtejuls*, 4 e., y, 9 £> ; IV Slti, ttf yL x 5 , p. 17 'i* 
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The lions or Siwhas at the comers and centre of each face, too, 
have not been remarked except in the Sw4t stupas The excavated 
Loriyfln Tangai stfipa itself w as a hemispherical dome with scarcely 
any basement, but with figures projecting at regular intervals round 
the lower'courses of the dome. — J.B. 



l(ff. MosBt SrdrA xsom LoxitAh 
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The influettce of the Gflndbdra Bchooi is very per- 
ceptibie in later Indian art The types which were descrfbed 
in Chapter I ate, howevert less altered thut theeomposttlon. 
iTda appears »oat d^ly in the case of the reliefs of the " rail " at 
AmarAvad .A formal ttansiation of compositions that have become 
tyfkiioal oertidnly doets not occiii)!''‘*dhcn^h perhaps the birth-scenc 
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is an exception — as has happened in the case of the modern art of 
the northern schools of Tibet. China, and Japan ; but the con- 
struction of the relief itself differs from those of Barihat and 
SAflcht This is occasioned primarily by the introduction into the 
composition of the figure of the founder of Buddhism. This figure 
— distinguished, however, by the RhAma»rfa1a — naturally appeared 
in the centre of the compositions, the other figures being arranged 
according to their importance, starting from the centre The old 
plan of crowding togethci scveiai scenes on the .same stab holds 
good, so far as I can see The external form of the reliefs of the 
AmarAvatt rail (conf. ill 8) is also noteworthy After the Roman 
fashion, they are inserted almost entirely in losettcs (flat nelumbia, 
blue lotus), which adorn the pillars oi the enclosuie — for example, 
the middle parts of the rail-bars 'I he single figures are refined, 
mostly over-refined developments of the older Indian art : the 
affected and strained attitudes of the feebly treated bodies are 
particularly striking ; the treatment of the garments, so far as the 
arrangement of the draperies is concerned, shows the influences of 
the GAndhira sculptures, although perhaps only by an indirect 
transition. The austere type of the faces in BarAhat — ^also notice- 
able here and there in SAncht — ^has likewise disappeared : in the 
full, effeminate, and very pleasing faces of the sculptures of AmarA- 
vatf the Greek influence is also very apparent Notwithstanding, 
the Indian element decidedly preponderates : the foicign elements 
artroverpowered by the Indian style, and serve only here and there 
as means to an end. What was said above about the character of 
the Indian lyric — especially as regards its strongly marked erotic 
features — may be repeated to a large extent about AmarAvatl. The 
compositions are loaded with a crowd of voluptuous and grotesque 
figures : here and there appears a figure of great beauty, which, 
however, is smothered by the others. In spite of this, it may be 
said that the best reliefs of AmarAvati are also the best Indian 
sculptures. 
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C H A 1' T !• R I V 

REPRESENTATION OF BUDDIIA AND 
BODHISATTVA. 

The appearanue of Alexander the Great in India, at the head of 
a powerful army gathered together from different nationalities, 
presented for the first time to the Indian Aryans the spectacle of a 
universal monarch The idea of a universal empire, first 
conceived by the Achaemenides, led up to by Cyrus and organised 
by Darius, had become (he inheritance of the Macedonian: no 
wonder that it found an echo in India, which, since the days of the 
Achaemenides, had always been intimately connected with Ir4n, 
As has been mentioned above, even in Buddha’s time, the kingdom 
of M a gad ha had become the dominant power in India This 
power further increased under the M a u r y a (PMi, Mora) dynasty, 
which Chandragupta had founded. The third king of the Maurya 
Irne, Aroka. afterward the patron of Buddhism, to whose influence 
the whole Indian peninsula was forced to submit, must have been 
the first who was regarded by his co-religionists as a Chakra- 
varttt^ This word, which originally meant the possessor or 
ruler of a 'Chakravartta {Chakravila)i ie. a district, was at that 
time, owing to political conditions and the formation of a religious 
terminology, regarded as a t»tle and had a particular signification. 
The word was incorrectly divided into ehakra (wheel) and varfa^ 
g^Oiti (to turn, to set in motion), and it was explained as meaning 
‘*The king, whose wheel (».e. chariot}* rolls over all the world.” In 
a previous chapter it was pointed out that, in Vedlc times, the 
wheel played an important part as the symbol of occult power. 
The attributes and fkrerogatlves of the Chakravarttt, as well as his 
p^Uarities,are systematically established — eanonised.so 
Iteitjidw MbSt9-S0. 

1 s jneeeihinr, itwt •{lu^Sy ' Bulsr vl « dktrict.’ 
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to speak In the first place, he possesses the seven jewels 
(Skt. raindni', ¥k\\, sat ta rata ndm ), i.e the best specimens 

of each kind that appear during the reign : the jewel of the wheel, 
of the elephant, of the war-hotse, of woman, of the pearl, of the 
general, of the minister The older of succession is, as Feigusson 
says, strange but charactenstir We cannot eiitei ujion a detailed 
examination of this remaikablc emblem hero, but it is interesting to 
notice that the wheel of the Chakiavaittthas become, wc know not 
when, A mystic weapon, swung and thrown by the hand; the 
Hindu religion bestows it on Vishau as his atliibute, &c More- 
over, the iron “ quoits ” of the faqtrs of the Sikh religion are well 
known 

The physical qualities of the Chakravaitti are those of 
the so-called " great Being ” (Skt. Makdpuruska , PAii, Mahi‘ 
purisa) They consist of the thiity-two greater and eighty lesser 
physical characieiistK s 01 marks. But these beauty-marks 
the Chakriivartti has in common with Buddha In- 
deed, in contradistinction to the emperor, who ruled over the 
whole world, whose attribute of majesty is theoretically developed 
by the church, there appeals the figure of a ruler of a supernatural 
world. '1 his is Buddha, who, aCcoiding to the legends, was 
born ol royal race, and would have become a Chakravarttt if he 
had not piefened to leveal to man the true doctrines In the old 
Biiuildhrt legends {Aviddreniddna) the contrast is most clearly 
expressed in the finely-sketched scene where Gautama leaves his 
home, and an angel opens to him the locked and guarded gate 
'HiSn .VlAra Vasavartt. the god of passion, approaches and ad\ibe.s 
iiiin not to leave his home and not to become a monk. "In seven 
days will the world with all its lands and their two thousand islands 
be thine." The wheel of the Chakravarlt! is the symbol of Indian 
power; the wheel of Buddha is that of religion (Skt Dharmackakra ; 
PAH, Dhammsehakka). 

These apotheoses of king and of Buddha attained actual com- 
pletion in opposite ways; Buddha and his doctrine became, a.s we 
may say, recognised by the state,— an expression which is hardly 
appropriate, inasmuch as the intolerently exclusive tendency of 
west Asiatic religions is n o t thereby indicated — and the grateful 
church gave the fnanarch a corresponding position in her sy stem. 
That the whole theory was a gradual development is undoubted ; 
the fact that repcesentatlons of the so-called seven jewels appear 
first at AmarAvatt is a proof of this.^ But, in any case, it was 
Asoka who gave rise to thisiview. 

The specialising of the physical characteristics of the " great 
man ’’ rested on the ancient art of explaining signs, and— as will 
appear from what follows — formed the basis of the artistic efforts. 

* For ex»m|ita nee the reliefe io Fervunon, Tr, nnit 'S«rp WV. »1 *H, 8, *lv, 8 ; on 
the plinth tit a Smhautda Luketvant, J,Jt. Ar.Soc. (ISM, p.64, wid pb 1, etc.; Foiiil- 
n<ev, Zap,g»op-,Ohtkrh. XVI, pp.Wf.i «onf. eko K,, EaeiWara, l)i«rmv*a»s*aka i» 
Op. dr. mr, vol. I, pt. v, p, 60. 



l6o SUPERNATURAL ATTRIBUTES OF BUDDHA. 

^ It has been mentioned that, even in the time of the Chinese 
pilgrims, there were attempts to establish authentic representations 
of Buddha. It may be said that the desire to have a picture of the 
conqueror made claims upon the HindA artists, which were utterly 
at variance with their methods of conception. The rich ornament, 
which so often prevents us seeing that the body represented is 
wretchedly formed, disappeared in consequence of the legend. In- 
stead of the figure of a king in rich turban, with garlands of flowers, 
rich ear, breast, and loin ornaments, the narrow upper garment 
distinct in all its parts, and the comfortably-fitting covering of the 
lower limbs, — the artist had to represent the figure of a monk un- 
adorned, with shaven skull, in a cowl-like garment, — but so to 
idealise it that it should be worthy to rank as a sacred represent- 
ation. The attitudes which had to be given to the figure likewise 
sprang from the legends: he bad to be represented meditating, 
teaching, consoling, and entering Nirv&na, t.e. dying. At any rate, 
these were, and remained, the fundamental types, though the canon 
devised a particular pose for almost every scene in Buddha’s life. 
Thus there originated a figiyre sitting — Indian fashion — with crossed 
legs, and hands laid flat on one another in the lap, — meditating; 
the right hand falling to the ground,— calling, upon the earth as 
witness ; the right hand raised and held palm forward, while the 
left hangs flat by the side, or holds the folds of the garment. 

It is natural that an art, like the old Indian, which had not become 
independent — as it was not in a position to ^ve the necessary 
dignity to such unornamented figures — should bestow a super- 
natural character upon them hy means of all sorts of accessories of 
an extraordinary nature. To a perfected art, which had at its 
disposal all the types of systematically developed schools, — perhaps 
the Greek of the Roman period, or, m the domain of painting, the 
Spanish of the seventeenth century,— this subject,, the creation of 
an ideal portrait of an ascetic or philosopher, might have afforded 
material for masterpieces. But the actual capacity was childishly 
weak, and the ritualistic interest was the chief thing considered. An 
idealising response to this conception now showed itself : the ^eat 
Teacher, who had entered Nirv&wa, became more and more goa-Hke 
to his followers ; the flowery epithets of the legends were inter- 
preted literally ; he thus became possessed of supernatural gifts. 
A further impulse to idealisation was given hy the fact that the 
executive art restricted itself to youthful types. Even on the most 
ancient Buddhist monuments a series of popular signs have been 
canonised by Buddhism : we find the f<iot-marks with the sign of 
the wheel, or the well-known Svastika as symbol of Buddha tconf. 
aboveip,ya)> Nowthephysicalpcrfections of the great 
forma series of exactly similar distincdve marks. They 
va|i!j sfunewhat in their order : i^eed, some of the " smaller beauty 
mam ** are spedfled among the larger, and so on. ' 



THE GREATER BEAUTY-MARKS, THE LFSSER, l6l 

The customary order of the ntahApurusha Lakshanas or superior 
marks {Lalitavistara, M&h&padhdnasuitas Dharmapradtptki) is : 
I, the head shows a protuberance {uski\isha) on the skull; 2, the 
hair is glossy black (blue) like the tail of a peacock, or like pulver- 
ised eye-salve, it is arranged in short curls and each curl goes off 
from left to right ; 3, the brow is broad and smooth , 4, between the 
eyebrows is a little ball (dmd, PAli • unna — tuft of hair) shining 
like silver or snow ; 5, the eyelashes are like those of a bull ; 6 , the 
ejres are brilliant black ; 7, he has forty teeth of perfectly ecjual 
size ; 8, they lie close to one another ; 9, and. are dazzling white ; 
to, his voice resembles Brahmd’s ; ii, he has an ex<]^uisite sense of 
taste (?) ; 1 2, the tongue is large and long ; 1 3, the jaws are those 
of a lion ; 14, the shoulders and arms are perfectly round; 15, the 
seven parts of the body are quite rounded and full (the palms of the 
hands, soles of the feet, etc.) ; 16, the space between the shoulders 
is filled out; ty, the skin has a tinge of gold colour; 18, the arms 
are so long that when he stands upright, the hands reach down to 
the knees; (g, the upper part of the body is that of a lion ; 20, his 
figure is like that of the banian tree (peuJt 2i, only one 

little hair grows from each pore ; 22, these little hairs curl from 
above towards the right; 23, nature has concealed the marks of 
sex ; 24, the thighs are well rounded , 25, the legs are like those of 
the gazelle; 26, the fingers and nails are long; 27, the heel is 
elongated ; a8, the instep is high ; ag, his feet and hands are delicate 
and slender; 30, his fingers and toes have a web between; 31, 
under the soles of the feet appear two shining wheels with a thousand 
^kes; 32, ihe feet are flat and stand firm.^ 

The eighty smaller marks {aituvyaajatta-lakskana) are ; 1-3, his 
nails are round, copper-coloured, smooth ; 4-6, the fingers round, 
beautiful (?), long; 7-8, neither veins nor bones are seen; g, the 
sinews are fii^n ; 10, the feet are alike ; 1 1, the heel is large ; la, the 
lines of the hand are soft (?); 13-46, re^lar, deep, not twisted and 
elongated; 17, his lips are red like the fruit of the Bimba; J8, his 
voice is not rough; ig, he has a thin, long and copper-coloured 
tongue ; 20, his agreeable and melodious voice resembles the sound 
made by an elephant or thunder; 21, he is of full strength; 22, he 
has long arms; 23, his limbs shine; 24-29, they are delicate and 
large, powerful, regular, well-knit and well-proportioned , 30, the 
knee-pan is broa<C big and full; 3l>-33, his limbs are rounded, 
graceful and symmetrical ; 34-35, the navel lies deep and is regular; 
36-37, his behaviour is noble, posing joy everywhere ; 38, be sheds 
abroad an unearthly light that dispels all darkness ; 39, he walks 
slowly, like an elepnant; 4O-42, he strides like a lion, like an ox, 
like a hama ; 43, in walking he turns to the right; 44-46, lus sidi» 
are muscular, shining, straight; 47, his belly is like a bow; 41, his 

• * 'i'hA Ssnekrit mnieii ot the Lekihems «re given In B. H. inHtfveiiw 

of the jAt, Set. ef BwM. (1827), R. vr 'Semite (Loud. 1874), p 90. Conf. 
Buyntiuf, IMu*, pp. OI6-I7 ; Wheel <dtkt Late, pp, llttir. and Slit. Sp. 

Hardy, Man, JBeM. pp, Lafila rietara, pp, 9St.— J.B. 
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body is tree of ail dark spots that could disfigure it ; 49-51, the eye- 
teeth are round, pointed and regular; i 2 , the nose is prominent; 
53-63, the eyes are brilliant, they are clear, with a friendly expres- 
sion, long and large, they are like a flower— the leaf of the blue 
lotus (nymphsBO), have beautiful even brows, which meet, are clearly 
marked and black ; 64-67, the cheeks are full and smooth, without 
disfigurement, without trace of hate and anger ; 68-69, his passions 
are perfectly bridled and have attained perfection ; 70, his face and 
forehead express perfect harmony ; 71, his head is perfectly beauti- 
ful ; 72-79, the hajr of the head is black, of the same length, well 
arranged, perfumed, not disordered, not dishevelled, neat, in coils ; 
80, the hair forms the figures .Srlvatsa, Svastika, Nandy&varta and 
Vardham^na. 


Although many of these smaller beauty-marks are very difficult 
to describe and still more difficult to explain, it seemed necessary 
to specify them all, as they furnish a remarkable proof of the sys- 
tematizing method of the Buddhists.' In the main — so much is 
clear — ^the basis is formed on a youthful figure with the peculiarities 
of the Hindfis, just as they are described even in Brdhmanical 
works ; it is the type of the Indian hero. The long arms are 
specially strange, with the Hindds as with the Persians, this is an 
old mark of noble birth. In old Persian names and cognomens, 
with which the Indian may be compared, this peculiwity is mani- 
fested ; I need only recall ' 1 -ongimanus,’ which corresponds to an 
0 . Persian Darghabizu, 0 . Indian pirghabahu, and to the Persian 
name translated by the Greeks — Megabazos ( 0 . Indian Mah&b&hu), 
etc. With these appear characteristics of a supernatural, and — 
according to our ideas — uncouth nature, which militate against an 
ideal conception. Thus the tuft { 4 rtid) between the brows must 
have had its origin in the superstition that men whose brows run 
into each other are specially gifted. The representations of Buddha 
give the ilmd in the form of a small round protuberance over the 
root of the nose, which in. older and more modern figures is fre- 
quently replaced by a pearl, and so on. The protuberahee on the 
skull (ushnisha) is likewise an abnormal physical peculiarity, which 
was thought to be extraordinary and supernatural. 

The chief difference between ancient art and the art of the Gin- 


dh&ra period is that the figure of Buddha is evolved from foreign 
models. As has been pointed oat, the hairsplitting philosophy of 
the Buddhist sects led to a highly developed detail of the charac- 
teristics of a Buddha. The person of GRutama takes the 
form of a belief, which is commented upon in all directions. 
The idea of Buej^hn is the chief matter. The introducUDn of the 
image of Buddha makes the ancient philosophy more of a 
religioR.o 

ft wi^ return to the scutptum, we see before os, among the 
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Gindh^ra remains, the complete ideal Buddha, produced under Hel- 
lenic influence. And here we may give attention to the introduction 
of a retrograde movement and see how the type has become changed 
and deteriorated in different lands 
The attitudes required by tradition, — the most important of the 
physical characteristics established by supeistition, — though they 

■■ ■ , -1 
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remain latent, are faithfully retained tn the sculptures of Gandhflra. 
In true (ireek sU le, the disfigurement of the bttmp of intelligence 
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(wiAnwAa) upon the skull, is concealed by a cluster of locks of hair, 
in many cases the closely-cut hair, which the figure should have, is 
replaced, incorrectly, and in contradiction to the tradition, by an 
abundance of locks The Apollo type of the Alexandrine period, 
which was used as a basis for the Buddha-head, gives an idealization, 
which is in entire opposition to the possibility of the portrait of 
Gautama Nowhere do we see the head shaved baie thus the idea 



m, Toaso iaoBt TikSTti-Tisw, 

Oriioml In Berlin Hanenra. 

kiSn that fch^s short curb turning from left to right are onlv an 
Oblige of art tto longer able fo represent the free failing 
oait. in tratv^staig ttte Apollo-iiifial> two things may have 
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influenced the Hellenists, or whoever effected this first translation 
First of all, the character of the Greek god, not only as leader of 
the muses, but also as a nature god (Helios) in both phases he found 
his counterpart In conformity with the old Indian nature-worship 
Buddha’s epithets had become chiefly those of a light or sun-god , 
so much so, indeed, that in Europe it has been attempted to 
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deny his histork existence, and to make of him an old sun-god ' 
His appearance as teacher, physician of souls and healer, ]ustilicd 
the other side. It must not be forgotten, either, that the dii>trict in 
which the translation took place, before the introduction of Bud- 
dhism, belonged to the fire-worship of Zarathuslitra, which mus*! 
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have become the state religion, and which united the Indian pro- 
vinces with the Baktrian kingdom. It is known, and has already 
been mentioned, that wherever the Greeks came upon the light and 
sun-gods of the barbarians, ApoHo types were there evoked. 

The sculptures of the GAndhara convents have had a lengthy de- 
velopment, which cannot, indeed, as yet be exactly determined. 
But this is very appaient in the Buddha types, that along with an 
idealistic tendency which is certainly the oldei, as it pie- 
serves the Greek types, is found a realistic and clearly mote 
modern one. But in both cases Iheie are, if we may use the 
expression, Indian degeneracies To the idealislit tendency belong 
Buddha-heads with youthlul, .Apollonic featuies, with gently smiling 
mouth, half-shut eyes with soft, full, fleshy parts, finely moulded 
nose, and sharply defined, iuxuiiant and elegantly arranged hair 
{coiif. ill II i). One, the finest, which the Beilin Museum possesses 
5*11. no), e\en shows the coquettish locks before the ear, that were 
the fa.shion at Athens in the lime of the dDiadochs — successois 
of Alexander, and which; if I am not mistaken, are to be found on 



H8, livooHJi uKia 

Driguial iu Museum, 


IM. BcuDiU iii'AUtJtuM TAXitr-i-U^iii, 
liidUntyiie. Onginnlni liorhn Museum. 


the Apollo Musagetes. With these examples we may also compare 
ilk list,* » fine repef from Swftt. It represents the Biuldha, with a 
youthfiiti faqe; ti^e eyes half closed, a slight smile about the mOuth, 
rijutpaidthia, and the hafi' wavy and dressed In the style of 
{i relief^ with the robe over both shoulders. The 

, jtiWt jW wh VJ If. )», s? 
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sculpture represents the Jina upon the padmasana or lotus-seat, 
supported, as usual, by two small worshipping figures. 

Along with the idealistic type of purely Hellenic formation, are 
found heads of Indian race, executed in the way prescribed. On 
the one shown in ill. 114 the Indian element is distinct: the hair 
rough and treated in the orthodox tray. A little later theie follows 
the type of the Buddha-head shown in the relief lepresented in 
ill. 82 In the main it preserves the old idealistic foims, but they 
aie preseived, as it were, artificially, and are deprived of all indi- 
viduality and independence : a picture of still beauty absorbed in 
itselt, which has an cfTeminate and unmanly effect.' 'I he northern 
school has preserved this type well : it is shown in astonishing 
purity in the Buddha-heads of B6r6 Burfur (conf. ill. 1 15) The hair 



U3. Hhxo ye a Ucdoki fhom Bead Bctn k 
O ntpiut m Berlin Mueoum. 

is luxuriant as in ill. 82, and arranged in small locks as the c.Hion 
requires. But the elongated ear-lobes are never missing, hoi even 
in the best heads. It appears that even this peculiarity, which 
shows so decidedly the laying aside of the royal ornament.^, also 
arises from attempts made by Hindu artists iu conncitiun with the 

'' “TbsKliiitne of Uuddbii hbontd menrure fnmt Ihv tup of the in tin' <<<116 

123 so jIho the leuntb of the oaUtrstebed arnn' iues»ares 123 tmirers. ’ -A 
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Buddha type, before the G&ndhira sculptors idealized it For com- 
parison another example (fig, 1 16) may also be here introduced. It 

_ ^ was found among some ancient 

^ ~ remains on the west bank of the 

Indus, just outside the Haz&ri 
district, and thus to the east of 
Q other fi lul-spots of such sculp- 

tures Unfortunately it has been 
\ ' much injured by hewing off the 

\ arms and legs, and what remains 

is only about 2 feet in height 
The hands are in an unusual 
position for a standing figure of 
I the Buddha, but the face is par. 

ticularly striking and of excellent 

On the sculptures of the south- 
ern school, monumental as well 
as miniature, the treatment of the 
hair and of the ears degenerates 
into the unnatural incohsequenre 
of its prolific reproduction, which 
was considered as a specially 

antique. materials, evidently di^ 
not appeal much to the Indian 
taste. It shows an austere, 
rather cold, Hindh face with 
coarse moustache (conf. ill. 1 1 7). 
In Indian sculpture no Buddha- 
*******‘t^ ^I» bead is seen with a moustache. 

11 B. Buodha statob w'ays give Buddha a moustache, 

Original lu EitaiwilUam Mub , tRmhwdgo although a very artificial-looking 
one, with some beard on the chin. This certainly corresponds with 
examples of the GSndbftra .scl^l, but how it comes about w^e do 
not know. A positive testimony is, however, at our command in 
Chinese sources. This is due to communications for which we 
have to thank Hirth.^relativeto the artist Wef-chi-l-sdng of Kbotan, 
who flourished at the Imperial court of Chang-an-fu (7th century), 

^ Jimr, hit. Aft, 4’«*» tot. Till, p, 85. 

JCt^fiuJut ittt Ss-dSf " But u tu kow that oimracitw, 

lMi^1iM^iiM«,but,iuuiordmgta6a«>e,rei)embhiiK Itidian tulie,(»m« into anoiont 
E^lilntliA I am givo no bettor expianation thou that a|rord»d by an allunfos to the 
''omthjiipiti^vhpi^ t« an example to the Boddhut painten,the Central 
^ Indian; traU# that we notlee hetwwA the 7th and IXth 
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and upon whose influence the Indo-Baktnan elements of the 
eastern Asiatic art must 


be based. One of the prin- 
ciples which are to be kept 
in mind in the furthei ex- 
amination of Buddhist 
iconography is — that the 
common forms of the dif- 
ferent countries must be 
tabulated with lefeiente 
to the piototypes in (jan- 
dhftra The moustache 



appeals in GandhAia at 
times in the idealistic type 
The Buddha figure from 
Sw&t district, repiesenled 
in ill 119, shos\s in the 
face powerful and full out- 
lines, with fine features 
and smooth hair the 
moustache is only indi- 
cated by some lightly- 
marked lines behind the 
coiners ot the mouth 
The treatment ot 
drapery in the Buddha 
“igures ot the GAndhAia 
monasteries is almost en- 
tirely Grecian. I he robe, 
in upright figures, is so 
laid round the body that 
It reaches to the ankles, 
covering both shoulders 
and tilt body. In the hii< r 
atuieiit pieces and good 
replicas (conf, ill I j 7, 1 3 a) 
the robe is so dispose*! 
as to show the contoui ol 
the bodv , the folds follow 
tng the lines of the limbs 
in a natuial and union- 
strained way 1 he lobe 
is laid round the neck, 
and the folds marked by 
tines that are usuall) hol- 
lowed out (conf. ill. 1 22} 



117 GciTAUi Btiiptta. NatiiRiii-tu 

nithH]on>-tu}ies, fruui Bu.iT H«it;tit m 
Onani-d m hurtui Mnsvnm, 


e&uturUHi lau'.t hare lieen introduced bv ».»» «f I111I1.1 iiidKliotiiMliohunieiif 
w itU It* att-tovnu: imiiwlv imirt, nnd fipni theme t'liintf-tm-fii, the iiniieuil ntj 
of the 7 tU f'entaOr mil Kmi* ,inil " 
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GREEK TREATMENT OF DRAPERY PERSISTENT. 


The arrangement of the drapery appears to be flatter in the later 
reliefs, — those which represent Buddha with moustaches. In the 

northern school, and even in 
China and Japan, this way of 
' arranging the drapery seems 

to have been preserved with 
wonderful tenacity The an- 
cient Chinese and Japanese 
Buddha-figures have preserved 
the ‘ draping ‘ of the Gindhira 
figures in a peculiar way. III. 
120 shows a small mddern 
miniature of a Buddha from 
Japan, painted on silk. The 
statue of the sitting Buddha 
trom Takht-t-Bihi, in ill. no, 
may be compared with this. 
The miniature makes no at- 
tempt at shading, but the ar- 
rangement of the folds is 
rendered clearly enough by 
the black outlines drawn in. 
1 he old drapery is still better 
preserved in the standing 

flgures. Modern paintings also 
show it distinctly, as in ill. 1 24, 
from Japan — from a large pic- 
ture w'hich represents the Para- 
dise (Sukhivati) of Amitftbha^ 
It has been mentioned above, 
^ - that in the earlier G 4 ndh 4 ra 

jt works the folds of the drapery 

^ are sharp and angular, some- 

times even projecting at the 
edges The Chinese wooden, 
figure of a Buddha in ill. 1 25 
sho>vs a remarkable degeneracy 
from this thoroughly Greek 
idea. This wooden figure is, 
however, more interesting in 
respect that it is certainly a 
replica of a. copy, which has 
been presented in China and is 
traced hack, according to the Chinese tradition, to Udayana’s 
B!ar|di^wood figure of the Master.® The first Indian kings who are 

^ thi; piatura tht bsautifal legend in Sobntt’s V^ur <!«» SuidhimMi 
iy<wfwi^ ^y ei;l. And, 1846, Ahv Tule, fht JBoai of Sir 

, p 210 (Inuitof iinvef\,and1Ii>fn)enn,J7«4dfta- 

uvbku M liui- fit# Mtlfl <rul VnJ 
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118 , Gavtama. Duddha. 

Height 81 IQ. 
Original lu Herbn Museum. 
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mentioned as having possessed statues of Gautama were ■ Prasena- 
jit of Kojala, v\ho had seen the Master, and Udayana of Kaurambi, 
at whose command the famous sandalwood figure was prepared by 
a master who had been sent to heaven, — w hich figure doubtless is 



110 hi IfLU l.VI UMl Britmii WITH WOrSI/lCBSS 
From SwM > height SSi iiu Tlie Kreit .iiifttule that nni* bebind 
the bend U alinoxt eutirob brvkeu oS. Oni'in d in iferhn Uu'«uiii, 

connected with the GAudhAra sculptures VVe are indebted to 
FAh-hian lor tlie aciount of Frasenapt to Mimm Ihsang lor that 
of Udayana Whether by the picture, whit h Prasenajit is said to 
have posses.scd, another tjpe of llie Buddhist ideal is intended is 
naturally bejoml om knowledge. On the Buddha figure, shown in 
ill. 125, which goes back to Udayana’s type of Buddha, the edges of 
the folds stand out in imitation of tlie ancient forms: the raised 
lines do not merge into one another, and they are modelled into 
grotesque ornaments at the sides, while the edges of the drapery, 

M«*mm f. nikerkHiithil Au8. (1898},8.I(I2 Tks refteoUon in the wat«r. Qf, Uutb, 
QtiehleiU tie* BuMhimatt <n dtr Mfmgotft, Bd II ttnuis.) 8,400. 
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falling from the arms, have received a quite antique arrangement. 

How strangely the Asiatics touched upon this representation is 
proved by the explanatory legends which a I'lbetan historian quotes 
regarding the Buddha figure of Udayana He relates how Buddha — 



1^0. FiGuat or a . Bcpsha, 

From a moderu J.)pineie reproseutition, prevalent lu the Cbineie 
retigioHS. Painted on silk. BbtIid .UusautD. 


m order to lighten the ttork of the artists, who were blinded by his 

t lory— was mirrored in the water, 'fhe artists leproduced this re- 
ection and thus the waving lines of the robe are accounted for. 

It is noted above that in these sculptures, the figure of the Buddha 
is draped in two ways, — with the right shoulder and arm bare, or 
with the robe drawn closely round the neck and over Wh shoulders. 
When he is represented as seated either on the pa^mdsana — the 
lotus throne (as in ill. izi, and your Ind Art, Gfc , vol. VHI, pi. 7, 
fig I, and {j 1 8, figs, t, 2),^ or on the vaJrAsana in the bhdmisparsa- 
mudrd, as in ill. .^9, the first mode seems to be the more usual ; this 
is also frequent in the case of standing figures (see ill 95), and even 
in some representations of the nirvdna (ill. 75, 76). But it occurs 
in nearly allj^ouj^ of Buddhist sculptures an 4 paintings in other 
parts of India ^ The vesture fitting closely round the neck, on the 


‘ 8ur, S- Xitd.—Affutrthait, jj. 12. 

pitas, Bad 102, Amnhati, us„ pH. *xvi, 1: xx*fl,4; 

6, x«cix,2} x»t.6i 
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other hand, is distinctly! the more prevalent among the GAndhAra 
sculptures and is frequentljr copied elsewhere. Whether the rise 
of Buddhist iconography in the colder climate of GandhAra and 





V- 


121. BCPUHi AND BODHISATTVAS 
IS mchag bmd From Lorlfiln Taagai. Ciilontta IVIuseum. 

under foreign influence favoured the more warmly draped forms, 
may deserve consideration; but the instances of both stiles of 
dress are numerous,' 

The Buddha representations found in the stone enclosure of 

* Dr. Tb. Blooh, J S. JSen^. vol. LVU, pt, i, p. 288, stittes that, *• wherever we 
find « Buddhist statue which has the right phoolder Dare, this is to be taken ns a sign 
that the statue represents, not a Budana, but a Bodhisattva.” Xn piesenre of the 
examples cited, and the remarks which follow, this oonolusion cannot be supported.— 
f. B, 



174 gAndhAra type with bare right shoulder. 

Amar&vatt, are the principal Indian sculptures that follow the 

- - ■■■■ GcLndhdra style (conf. ill. 

123), Some Buddha 
statues found at Ma- 
thuri have also the robe 
laid over both shoulders, 
and the folds executed 
on the dress point to 
the G&ndhira sculptures 
as models. 

The Buddha image in 
the middle of the relief 
from Muhammad N&ri 
in ill. 82 is particularly 
remarkable, as in, more 
than one 1 espect present- 
ing highly interesting 
features. As before 
mentioned, the head, 
especially in Ihe treat- 
ment of the hair, is 
Indian ; but in respect 
of the drapery the 
uncovered shoulder is 
striking. These two 
particulars belong ex- 
clusively to the Buddha- 
images of the southern 
school. The same char- 
acter, however, is also 
found in the more recent 

Buddha figures ^from 

Bengal and Nepdl (1 
ran&th&’s NepM school) 
and in that of modern 
Tibet, which is de- 
pendent upon it. Evi- 
dently it b the old 
orthodox type^ which 
becomes apparent here. 
The figures at Amarll- 
vatt (Hi. 123) and Ma- 
thur 4 , which w'ere in- 
fluenced by the (Jdndhdra 
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laa Gaumwa Bunnu* vanM Taxht-I-BIhi, 
ja«igUt9ai taciin!'). Ot%iu<l itt Berlin Muneian. 


sculptures, ' seem there, 
fore tb have been supplanted by a national Indian type which 

r Vhamn. Buddha Btmtu hem ilto bo^ stiontden eavered. C'onf. S, v. Olden- 

bttw, nfeU (a» ttttfnher) 1» S, 3 1 8ven Itedfn, Wa*iih 

II, ftneatd.lndiik&br0neea{tlieeune^‘P9,<M.£-B. 
yol LXtT (im), pt- b V' hud pl> ’ 
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was afterwards preserved in the- southern church and also in Nep&l 
and Tibet. Indeed, a Chinese source gives us the important in- 
formation that the Buddha image depicted at N&.landa was repre- 
sented with bared right shoulder.* Ill 1 26 presents an ancient NepAl 
type ; that shown by the great bronze 
dating from the I2l3i or 13th century, 
which is represented in ill. 127, is 
ancient Siamese ; it is, however, ex- 
traordinarily like the ancient Burmese. 

Stress must here be laid upon the 
fact that, with our present knowledge 
of the subject, it is quite impossible 
to give a detailed description of the 
individual tendencies. The different 
types, therefore, can only be sketched 
so far as they are at present known j 
placed in relation to ancient pieces ; 
and, only in very special cases of 
contact can any connexion be estab- 
lished. Above all, there are blanks 
in the accessible material — both in 
respect of the history of the religion 
'and the monuments preserved. It 1*3- 
seems as if the different types.be- With Buddha the T«jw-b6a«r, 
longed to different schools. Thus it Amarftvatt relief.* 

happens that in China, Lamaism, i.e. 

Tibetan Buddhism, preserves the Indian type of Buddha with the 
bare right shoulder, which ,it got from Nepftl ; while the ancient 
Chinese Buddhism, the so-called Foism, possesses the type, which 
in its draping, etc., points indirectly back to the G&ndh&ra sculptures. 
That, notwithstanding, it appears in Lamaist sculptured also, is not 
denied. 

' Besides we must take into consideration the fact that the 
.southern school, at this time completely cut off from the northern 
one, by the revival of the Brahmanical cult, and, later still more 
radically, by Islilm. was not by any means entirely separated in the 
Middle Ages. In fact, the northern school, more than once, 
exerted an influence in dogmatic, but still moie in artistic depart- 
ments in certain countries belonging to the southern school,’' The 
Buddhist statues of old Kamboja, and further, partly of old Siam, 
old Burma, modern ShAn. and L&os— which always appear in royal 
attire and crown— have a peculiar — perhaps local character, which 
is only a variety of the old Indian _ Some further points, that 
strike us in the Buddha type, which appears for the first time in 
Gandhara, are — the aureole, the sitting attitude, and the position of 

--*^Oot»f. Hirth, Uthtf fremdt Einflaiin au/ die Chinee Kuntf, S, 51. 

* From Ferguiuon, Tree and Serp. War. pU lix, p. 189. 

* Cont. in Uun oonneotion B. Laufart pertinent remarks hi Olabue, Bd LXXIH 2, 




176 POSITIONS OF THE LIMBS. 

the hands All that is necessary has already been said on the 
aureole (p. 86) 



VSi- Fiainuts iirgnsw vr BojohisaxitaS 

Brom » i&odDin piaittta rapnwat'mg Amiti&Blia’t Batadiw- 

OrIgliutI in Berlin ICaeeum. 

Thechai^ of position in the limbs gives to art the oppoituftity of 
nlaitracterising the acitien it desires to give to the figure. Aa to the 
as ^hc Buddba^figpre |s deterred eVeiy movement, there only 
the sitting poi$tdre in whieh, as has been pointed out, the 
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ascetics must give the standard ; the upright position and a slight 
variation of it — the slow!/ stepping. In the reliefs — which we 
should imagine have been 
arranged in the workshop 
from model figures — the 
last type is the favourite 
one, and, as has been 
pointed out, with a lean- 
ing to the ancient idea of 
the sacrificing general 

The artist has more free- 
dom in the question of the 
hands.^ If we hold by the 
purely technical origin of 
our relief, let us watch how 
the sculptor changes his 
model figures, accoi ding to 
the legend which he is to 
represent. Thus giadually, 
certain hand-postures at- 
tached themselves to par- 
ticular legends, and the 
position of the hands in 
the chief figure becomes an 
indication of the legend. 

If we leave the theoretical 
side of the mudrd, we can 
gather so much for ‘the 
practical art, that the whole 
life of Buddha, in its dif- 
ferent incidents, required 
a, series of modifications 
of hand postures, which 
weie allotted for purposes 
of distinction to one and 
the same figure, and natur- 
ally we oftenest meet with 
those postures which illus- 
trate favourite scenes. 


What has been said is 
important on the following 
considerations; It has been 
above pointed out that, 


ISS UHINSSS BvPSHA 

Curved m wood snd gold lacquered. 
Original in Berlin Museum. 


i pc . , _ 

under the influence of art, the Buddha type broke free from the 
person ; the idolatry, however, lay deeper and was older. 

TYW pnW.No 9,p.99j AnU Tol. 

TfM, B. aoo, n. 29 ; Sotogintweit, JiufIdMm i» TiM, pp. 66, 208 1 Foooher, 
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Even while Buddha was still alive, the rudiments of a foi mal cult 
for him seem to have here and there appeared ; various episodes, 
related in the ydtahas and the literature allied to them, indicate 
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18e» Otti mojtx yiaua'B or UAnTiMi. Bu&rm* • 

Settled oft the lioti throne frtli)i tfae toYmide ; Ta dlnirmfL hetnprebhiivdli * 
Orifdnail in Berlin Museum, 


this. W« learn how Buddha a^^n and again seeks to make his 
position dear even to Ids most devoted followers, and y-et how it 
fared with him jW with all religious teachers at all times ; they 
dasslvas heoom* tike ol^eets of worsbip-^the gods of their sects 
Uted: Indian reformer, ^ Bcng&lt Chandra^s^na, of the 
$tir. jrwr. tun. % p' is, atts 8» 
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Brahm4-Sain4j, in the present century, has had to defend himself 
against this. The apotheosis is stiii easier after death. It is char- 
acteristic of the biography of every reformer that it is idealized and 
remodelled, and so gradually becomes legendary.^ The description 
of the life of Buddha, the sources of the individual versions of which 



127. OtD stAHBSE Bsokze: Gavtima Bvdoba 
(t-’ra Kodom) from tho ruins of Kampeng Pet, ]2tli-13th oeiit, 
Size 12i inches. Ori^ual in Benin Museum. 


(the A.viMrenid&na, Lalita- Vistara, etc.) have not been investi- 
gated, and between which no parallel has b^n matist— are imposing 
poems of considerable extent. The more the figure of the man, 
from whom a religious school has sprung, is deified, the more 
insistent becomes the question, whether he may ever come again. 
In India this development seemed a very natural one on account 
of the doctrine of the metempsydiosis. The view of the Buddhist 
was not' that Gautama, who had trodden the immortal path (atna^fim 
jl>adam), might come again, but rather that there were other bdngs 
who become Buddhas. One word, which Gautama seemingly used 

‘ Cont, the case of Nft,rlja»a Svftmi, HebePa Jfori-ofws (ed. 1829), vol. Ill, 
pp. 29f,, 84-42 ; Tad, Ant. vol. I, pp. 331-86 ; Briggs, Citiei of GojarfUthtra, pp, 236ff. 
and app, ztU-xxiv.— J.B, 
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for himself, and which is among the most difficult of his terms, is 
the word Tathdgata, “the one, who came thus.” Originally, no 
doubt, it simply meant, “ he who came like all other men.” But 



128. Old iNorAD Clay Kbal fbou Bl'odha. Ga^a, 
Gsatam»BaddbftAUTroand.«dit>7snu)41 st&xia', bobiuii bite the hnnebes. of 
tbs Bodhi treeaitd— as ibappesns— the i»pite of the teih|)lQ at GayH. 

Oi^inu in Berlin Muaenm. 

soon an emfrftatio reii^reDce to the supernatural was seen in the 
term So the eirete of representation expanded till It was received 
as, " he who has cocdle as his predecessors” In connexion with this 
is the idea .th^# h^Ve ’brien, not Onfejbdt several Bpddhas; and 
that each bdn^, to become a Buddha, must ip a former 



Buddha’s predecessors and successor. i8i 

existence have met a Buddha and expressed to him his wish to 
become the enlightener. These teachers of mankind appear upon 
the earth at long intervals and the doctrine [Dharma) which they 
all teach is the same. With each there is a period in which the 
doctrine flourishes, then a gradual decline, then it is overborne by 
the barbarians and completely overthrown,^ till a new deliverer 
appears and once more establishes the lost truths in all their purity. 
Gautama Buddha's predecessors are : V i p a j y i (Pdli, Vipasst) ; 
5ikhi(P41i, Sikht) ; Virvabhfi (Pili, Vessabhti) ; Krakuch- 
chanda (P&li, Kakusandha); Kanakamuni (PAIi, Ko«4ga- 
mana); and KiL.syapa (P41i, Kassapa). Both the northern and 
southern schools recognise these direct predecessors of Gautama (a 
complete list would give more) , the details related about them in 
both traditions and die names of the trees, under which they ob- 
tained enlightenment, agree and point to one source.® But the 
representations of them given in the southern and northern church 
no longer agree. Of this, more hereafter. 

The last Buddha of this age of the world, after Gautama, will be 
Maitreya (P41i, Metteya, Tib. Jamba, written Byams-pa), “ the 
loving ond^” The northern school fully recognises him and puts 
revelations into his mouth ; indeed, he is venerated everywhere, 
almost more than Gautama. In the southern canon, so far as I 
can see, he does not appear ; though he is mentioned in the 
Singhalese chronicle, the Makivansa. Maitreya Is the Bodhi- 
sattva of the present age. 

Mention has been made (p. 59) of the yifraAar, which describe 
the previous forms of existence of a Buddha, that is a Bodhisattva — 
a being whose characteristic {satva ; PAli, sattd) is enlightenment 
ipodhi), who while doing a pious action, in the presence of a Buddha, 
expresses his desire, in a later incarnation, to become a Buddha. 
According to the theory, Gautama also expressed this wish before 
former Buddhas (Pili. pamdhiisi kar). The sum total of his good 
actions (P41i. kamma) allows him at each reincarnation to be born 
as a superioi being in a constantly ascending scale of goodness, till, 
in the I’usita heaven, he resolves to accept another human cxist- 
ance, that he may show to bewildered man the way of salvation, 
and then to enter Nirviwa himself. 

According to theory, the Bodhisattvas are innumerable ; and it 

> 7iie " period ot the first law ” lasts 200 or some say 600 years from SiSsya Muni's 
death. Xlie Beoond ei» it, oalled Saddherma praturupaka—'' the Uw of fiirares or 
images,’' and lasts lOOOyear^; and the third opooh, the "last law" or porloi ot de- 
oliuini; religion, ehonld last 3000 years, after whioh Maitreya renews the proeess. — 
Des Qm^es, fifeffi, de daal'aaerfp. tdm.al. p.fiOlj Beal’s jRomanlto lagend, 

® Ante p. 7i. The trees lUos saered to the seren Buddhas are respectively s PMali 
(Btpaoftia aaoi’goiana), Poadarika (a kind of Wianjio), SWa {Shofea robiuia), Stiisa 
(jiettiria »»>,), Udumbiira {Fiem ghmerotif)^ Nyagrodm (fiVna.tttdiea), and Pippala 
(Aetit l•ehg^o*e), A remorkahle oorraspondeoee existii here between the twenty-four 
past Buddhas and the Jaina Tlrthosikaras. See J»d, vol. Xill, p,fi7Qi Jour. 
J.e, S. Seng, voL V, pp. 321f.j Sp. Hardy, Man. RariA. p, 89.— .J.B. 
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is the object of the religions of the Mahayina school, — which un- 
doubtedly must be brought into connexion with our G&ndh&ra 
sculptures, — to aspire to the transmigration as Bodhisattva — “ the 
great career,” as opposed to the HinaySna (the old school), the 
monks of which were only interested in their own salvation. 

The Bodhisattva representation of later art is that of a royally 
attired young man, developed from the 
legend of the historic Buddha, who was, 
as we learn, a prince (ill. 129) Thus we 
may claim these youthful figures in rich 
attire, so frequent among GAndhilra sculp- 
tures, as Bodhisattvas. 

They wear crowns or richly ornamented 
turbans, or curly hair ; they are decked 
with bracelets, necklets and breast-chains. 

In common with the unoinamented repre- 
sentations of Buddha, they have the mark 
above the nose, called the Hynd, and the 
nimbus. 

The Bodhisattvas, as has already been 
remarked, belong only to the northern or 
Mahiyina schools. Except Maitreya. they 
are unknown in Ceylon, Siam, and Burma 
In Ceylon and Siam the usual attendants 
or supporters of Buddha in the temple 
shrines are .S'Anputtra and Maudgalyiyana, 

— the "disciples of the right and left hand,” 
with Ananda, Klryapa, etc , standing by ; 
in China, Ananda and Kiryapa frequently 
occupy the like positions, or with 5’&ri- 
puttra and Maudgalyiyana, Mafijurrt and 129 . Bodhibamta. From 
Samantabhadra, form a group of six be- Swat. Coloutta Mus. 
side the Buddha. And in many of the Indian cave sculptums 
we find the attendant figures, as it were, in a state of transition, 
holding ehauris as servants, and also wilii some of the insignia 
of the later divinities. 

As Buddhism spread, the converts naturally carried into their 
new religion much of their reverence for the old Hindi! gods, and 
they found that the traditions offered them already embraced 
Indta, BrahmS, and others of their former divinities. Among the 
Htnayfina sects in the south, little change was made ; Vlshau, 
Brahro^l, Nih4ya«a, etc., were simply accepted under their Hindi 
names. 

But with the schools, whilst these gods were received, 

they were rnaile to fit into an elaborate system of nomenclature 
and myth by which each was assigned a place in the illiraitable 
aeons of tbefr cosmogony; India or iiakra became .Jatamanyu and 
Vajrapiwi, and Wa heaven of Swatga was named Trayaatrlwra- 
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loka , BrahmA, so well known in Bauddha legend, had his chief 
attributes transferred to 
Mafijurrt — the “lamp of 
wisdom" and of super- 
natural power ; and still 
Sarasvatt continued to 
be one of his wives, the 
other being Lakshmt , 

Avalokitejvara or Pad- 
map^»i, again, has some 
analogy to the attributes 
of Vish«u or Padma- 
nabha;^ Viriip4ksha,one 
of the "four kings,” bears 
one of i'iva’s well-known 
names ; the SaptaTathi- 
gatas take the place of 
the Brihman Seven 
J?ishis; and even Ga- 
»esa has been taken, 
over both as Vin4yaka 
and as the demon Vina- 
taka (Jap. Binayakia). 

Then Maudg^yS-yana, 
the arhat, became Ma- 
histhima MahdsthA- 
napripta Bodhisattva, 
and still kept Jiis place 
at Buddha Amit^bha's 
left hand in a popular 
triad analogous to the 
i'aiva Trimurti, But in 
the'*easy-going way of 
such a religion, Ajita or 
Maitreya— the Buddha 
of the future — ^was also 
given the same place, 
and with 54kyamuni and 
Avalokiteivara forms an 
alternative Triratna or 
triad. 

This, then, seems to 
be as rational a theoiy 
as we can form of the 
genesis of these rather 
superfluous creations of the porthem slchools of Buddhism. In the 
later developments of Nepalese and Tibetan sectaries their rdle is- 
enlarged and varied. 

‘ See AfoK Sm IF, I»d. vol. V, Fp. U, 17. 



130. yoVTffVPE UOBHrSl-TIVA. 
Labor Museam. From a photogiMpb. 
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When first adopted by the Mah&yina sects, the Bodhisattvas 
were probably best known by names denoting some easily recog- 
nised symbol or attribute, but in course of time, as the forms of 
the old gods faded out of the regards of the later religionists, these 
gave way to the hierarchical nomenclature And the new members 
of the Pantheon were in no want of designations : one of them — 
Vik^u/uka Bodhisattva — has no less than 108 names: MaiSjujri, 
for example, is variously styled Balavrata, Mahamati, jAAnadar- 
pana, Khadfgin, KumirarAja, Da»^in, Manjubhadra, Sthirachakra, 
Vajradhara, 5 ikhAdhara, Ntlotpalin, 5 'ArdAlavAhana, Sixivhakela, 
VibhAshana, etc. 

Different schools, too, introduced or specially favoured particular 
Bodhisattvas, e.g., the YogAchAryas exalt Samantabhadra, Vajra- 
sattva, MaAju.rri (under the designation of VajrapAai), RatnapAKi, 
etc. The number of these creations has thus become legion ; the 
following list of those more frequently mentioned by name in 
Bauddha literature might easily be augmented : — 

Akshayamati PAr/tachandra 

AnantachAritra PAr«amaitrAya«iputtra 

AnantavikrAmin RAsh/rapAla 

Anikshiptadhura Ratnachandra 

Avalokitervara or PadmapA«i RatnapAwi 
BhadrapAla Ratnaprabba 

Bhaishajyasamudgata Ruchiraketu 

Buddha^rrtjAAna SadAparibhAta 

Dhara«tndhara Samantabhadra 


Gadgadervara 

Gha»/ApAni 

Kshitigarbha 

MahApratibhAna 

MahAsthAnaprApta 

MahAvikrAmin 

Maitreya or Ajita 

MaAju.$rt or MahAmati 

MArtdhi 

NakshatrarAja 

Nityodyukta 

Padma^tia 

Padmurt 


Sarvasattvapr{yadar.rana 

SarvArthanAman 

SatatasamitAbhiyukta 

Simha 

i'rlgarbha 

Supratish/^itachAritra 

TrailokavikrAmin 

TriratnArya 

Vajragandha 

VajrapAnior Vajradhara 

Vajrasattva 

ViirauAika 

Vlrlsh/achAritra 


PradAnajAra ViruddhachArltra 

PtajAAkAte ViwapAwi or AkAsagarbha 

PratibbAna &c., &c. 

The identi^cation of the Ithag^ of different Bodhisattvas is only 
possible la i^pecial insbanees: they mostly bear a Very close re- 
semblance bo Qtlb another. But some of the more prominent of 
^ haveemtilediB by which they may be recognised: Avalokiter- 
Of Padmap^i a white lotus in one hand, and on the front 
of his crowtt or nmltHX» is a small figure of a seated Buddha. 
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Vajrapifli has a digaba or chaitya as a cognizance {chihnd) on his 
forehead and the vajra in his hand : but Mahisthinapripta also 
appears with the same chaitya and with a diamond vajra supported 
on a flower. Manjujrt has a book, either in his hand or on a flower, 
and a sword ; and Ak^Uagarbha or Visvapi«i is recognised b.y the 
same weapon placed on a flower; and so on — J.B. 

The fact that, in the scenes of the reliefs, which represent in- 
cidents before Gautama attained supreme knowledge, he is invari- 
ably depicted in 
the same way 
(conf. ill 50, 

81),^ proves 
clearly that 
the figures de- 
scribed can 
only represent 
Bodhisattvas. 

Now later art, 
in a purely 
theoretic way, 
gives to indfi- 
vidual Bodhi- 
sattvas the rank 
of Buddhas 
though not yet 
attained "by 
them, and de- 
picts them in 
the Buddha- 
type, though 
with strict ad- 
herence to a 
fixed posture of 
the hands ; thus 
the Maitreya 
from Tibet 
(copied op page 
134, fig. 85) is 

Just a Buddha with the Dharmachakra-mudrd — a position which, 
m Lamaism, always denotes Maitreya, but may also be used for 
other Buddhas. 

Now arises the difficult question whether these positions are 
established in the GAndhAra sculptures, and whether, in the other 
attributes of the Bodhisattvas represented as princes, there may be 
a fixed and distinctive arrangement of the limhs. 

Beginning with the last question, one attribute among the GAn- 
dhAra figures strikes us ; it is a small bottle with a pointed bottom. 

’^Conf.BuwxingfB (18$7),p}.atp.916 (middle figure) } Akba 8 tiQt,IIFft« 4 l 

ofiU JDaw. pp, BOS. 
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131. Toaso or a BonaisATTVA raoii TAXHT-t-BAnl. 
Original m Berlin Mueeum, 12 inofiee in height. 
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The modern representation of Maitreya (Tibetan, Jampa, written 
Byamr-pa; Mongol, Maidari) in the pantheon of the northern 
school, as it has been developed in Tibet, shows the Bodhisattva in 
the ornaments and dress of a Hindfi god or ancient Indian king, — 
generally of very youthful appearance. As a rule he is represented 
standing, byt occasionally seated on a chair in European fashion. 
In the case of standing figures of Maitreya, the dhoti (under gar- 
ment) is often caught up so high that the left leg remains bare to 
above the knee (conf. ill. 135). The modern attributes are the water 
flask or bottle (Tib. hum-pa ; Skt. mahgalakaldsa ) — the most im- 
portant requisite, and the rosary.^ Frequently both attributes rest 
upon the conventionally executed lotus flowers, which the figure 
holds in its hand. This modern representation is important, sinch 
it seeks to combine the more ancient types above referred to with 

the new attributes. 

The old Indian 
bronze figure from 
Pekin, represented 
in ill. 1 34, now in the 
royal Ethnolo^cal 
Museum at Berlin, is 
clad in a short loin- 
cloth, the right hand 
without attnbute, the 
left holding between 
the fingers something 
resembling the bud 

m. of a flower. On the 

Status (Maitreya?) on a • f 

wnaU relief fragment, from side of the 

the lower monastery at hand are traces of 
Natthu, new Sanghio. something having 
been broken off. 

One of the oldest 
objects in the Berlin 
Museum is a bronze (of which, unfortunately, nothing is known for 
ci-rtain), which affords an interesting parallel. The figure repre- 
sented- in ill. 13s shows the same position of the hand as the Pekin 
Maitreya (ill. 134). It is executed, however, infinitely more care- 
fully: the garments, the lips, are inlaid with copper; the crown 
ornaments, edges and pattern on the robe, and even the whites of 
the eyes are inlaid with sliver. The style is that of NepfLl. The 
right hand holds the rosaiy ; the left, in the same position as the 



19 &, Ua«u with Ubbbe 
OIKTKBirT mSK. Sw&t 
distclot. Orig.in Ber.Mqa, 


B^m Cole, ^ 20. 



«■**> GrOnwedel, iTyMof. S«dM. in aYSrt, »,m). 
J«pluies« StatweyB (Mirokn) has bis lisiidt in his lap and s fUsk resting anon 

mrndii, w» arf>»p<w,,8. (pl.xihsnd s. 641 
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Pekin bronze, holds a small bottle with pointed bottom. It appears 
that this flask also existed in the case of that bronze, but is now 

broken away ; the flower-like 

knob in the hand is the mouth f 
of the bottle, On the latter, the 
representation of a stupa ap- 
pears on the crown, in the 
distinctive manner of the Nepfll 
style. This last attribute, with 
the rosary, suggests that though 
the type of the figure — as well 
as the symbol in the left hand 
— ^is identical in both, we are 
hardly justified in calling this 
latter figure also a Maitreya. 

If, meanwhile, wc leave thi.s 
figure out of account, the further 
data tend to the determination 
of the Maitreya-type, 

There is in the Royal Berlin 
Museum also a Tibetan minia- 
ture on silk which depicts 
Maitreya (described on a label 
as Byams-pa) in exactly the 
same attitude as in the two 
bronzes, though without attri- 
butes and with rich curly hair. 

Instead of a crown, the figure 
wears a fillet. 

The truthfulness of the T ibetan 
tradition is shown by a com- 
parison of the illustrations Nos. 

82 “and 85. The latter picture 
(from the collection of the 
brothers Schlagintweit) repre- 
sents Maitreya as Buddha, in 
the form in which Lamaism 
depicts him as a perfected 
Buddha, His characteristic 



m. Old tssaAjf Bboxzk or Jauba 
(Syanu-TO}'; lifaitreyii from a luonna- 
tery nt Pekin. EeigUt &j inoliee. 
Original iu Berlin Mneeum.* 


feature is the hands in front of the breast with the fingers arranged 
in a mystic position (muel>'d)—the so-called dbarniachakramudrA, 
which Gautama also receives especially in the representations of 
the sermon at Banflras. This picture is named and has already 
been published by Schlagintweit {Buddh. in Tibet, p. 88). Beside 

' Tke title of “Byanw-pe” the figure receired in Pekin, and it is entered so in the 
MS. aatalogae of the Pander oolteotion. That oatidogae was written in Tibetan letters 
in Pekin, If S. von Oldenburg {Forioeha. Zmn. S63,' Qlubvs, 3 1900, S 78) gays 

he is unwilling to speak about the figure ns it » ditfioutt to give a deoisiou, I eau only 
emphasus tlie aconrooy of tho title. 



l88 MAITREYA IN GANDHArA IDENTIFIED, 

the chief figure, divinities rather smaller in size are represented as 

ser van ts, an d above are eight 
small Buddha pictures; the 
last of these is the same 
as the middle figure and’ 
must therefore be again 
M aitreya ; the preced ing one 
is undoubtedly Gautama 
The other six must then 
be Gautama’s predecessors: 
Vipa,iyt, 5'ikht, Vijvabhfi, 
Krakuchchhanda, Kanaka- 
muni, KAjyapaA On the 
relief from Muhammad 
Naii,in ill.Sz, eight Buddha 
stabues are shown under the 
middle figure in splendidly 
composed types The last 
of these, which, on the right 
of the sculptuie, is turned 
towards the human wor- 
shippers (perhaps the do- 
nors of the relief?) does not 
weat the robe but has the 
customary lower garment,. 
curled hair, and a small 
flask in the left hand : it is 
Maitreya. The preceding 
figure is the usual one of 
Gautama , the others are 
his six predecessors, as 
' above. This shows that 
the royal figures of*^the 
GAndhira monasteries with 
the flask may represent the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, and 
that the Muhammad N&ri 
relief actually does so. 

Burthis sculpture (ill. 8ii) 
proves still more: com- 
parison with the Tibet 
picture shows that the central fiCTre is the same; we may 
call it Maltrejra represented as the Buddha.® Conf, p; ^94. 




13B. IkzUB os a. BOUaHISATITA. 
ludlim bronze inlaid with silver and copper. 
Height 7i inches. Origiuel in Herlin Mos. 
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Another result' of this examination appears, — that even in the 
GAndh 4 ra school had arisen the scheme of distinguishing their 
saints by the different positions of the hand and fingers. Single 
types in the life of Buddha become, as it were, permanent attributes 
for certain figures ; thus, the position of the hands before the breast 
in the so-called dharmachakramudrd is really that of the Buddha 
who ‘ turns the wheel of the law' (conf p 177) But even in the 
GindhAra school, we find Maitieyain this pose as the Buddha of 
the future who will yet 
turn the wheel of the 
doctiine. 

The representation of 
K A 5 y a p a-Buddha,^ the 
predecessor of .Sakya- 
muni, IS of interest. The 
attitude has not been 
noticed elsowheie, and 
was irerhaps of no length- 
ened duiation in the Bud- 
dhist sculpture of latei 
times. The BcrlmMuscum 
possesses a small figure, 
somewhat chipped, which 
has doubtless formed part 
of a relief now destroyed, 
but which may be related 
to the figure shown on 
ill. 82 KAryapa’s robe 
fits close to the body, and 
his right hand wrapped in 
it clasps it on his breast, 
while the left holds the 
falling garment The 
other bix Buddhas are 
thrown into the shade by 
this characterislic type, 
which in some ways re- 
minds us of the statue of Sophocles in the Latcran. 

A systematic examination of all the types belonging to this 
group, along with the few representations to hand of the southern 
church, cannot be undertaken yet, from the want of available 
material. Suffice it to say, that even among the sculptures of the 

Thw i« the moet comnjqn form in the ehrinea at Ajantt. In lamaism IlaitrOTa haa 
mwaya tWf, when ho is placed in oompanson with Slhyamuni. Conf . Sohiefner, 
BtiidkifMirhe Triffloith, ’ 

• Hot to be confounded with the Brhhraana of the same name mentioned at pp.6i!t. 
Srv Ktiyapa, conf. SehieftiBr, JfeX .4#. .ic. JPUfrihovro, tom. 

’ ( 1974 ), M. 4171. ; S. Beal, Jnd, Anj. voL IlIJ, n. 828. What is said above only 

pomte out that Kfttyapa la found ip the above pose, but not that every image So rejiMi- 


puiow oui, mas jvaryapa is wunu ip the above pose, but not that every 
sented must be ffiUyapa ; conf. fig, 140 (p 192b wght side attendant, 
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180 . A Bodhihattva laoM Swiis the 
head to be completed as in ill. 180. 
Original in Berlin Museum. 
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Gindhira period, alongside Gautama, Mailreya and K&.fyapa in 
particular play a prominent part. It may be pointed out that, in 
the eschatology of northern Buddhism, a highly interesting con- 
nexion is established between the two last named. Kiiyapa lies 
.uncorrupted in his stApa: when Maitreya shall appear on earth, he 
will rise, work miracles, and disappear in flames, — a legend which 
strongly reminds us of a Persian (and a Muhammadan) tale. 

But here, too, we are perhaps justified in pointing out the 
striking similarity of the representation of the coming Maitreya 
, , „ with Saoshyant (Sosiosh), 
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the deliverer in the P^rsi 
religion. Even though we 
do not know when the 
legend of Saoshyant re- 
ceived the development it 
now presents, still the domi- 
nant position of Maitreya in 
the northern school must 
have been influenced by it. 

The worship of Maitreya 
must have been fully de- 
veloped even in the fifth 
century, for the Chinese 
pilgrims know a set form 
of prayer to the Bodhisattva. 
The Gindh^lra sculptures, 
corresponding in this with 
the report of Fah-hian, show 
the worship at its height. 

Tradition connects Mai- 
treya directly with the 
origin of the Mah4y4na 
school in representing -the 
Tantras as received from 
Maitreya by the monk 
Asanga, who is regarded as 
the founder of the whole 
later pantheon.^ The MahS.- 
yktiA school — the so-called " greater vehicle,” no longer seeks after 
the deliverance of the individual, but for rebirth as a Bodhisattva. 
These aspirations were developed by the learned character of the 
monks In the nprtheifn system, who regarded the followers bf the 

* Oa A»figa, *66 Eky» PaviilR. itvddiim, pp. SOaf.; Beal, voU I.p. 826 ; 

Xitel, S.V.; Bohretnet!', inbenthttekr. iim jBttddka Sdkffamtiui, B, 80; YaaBiUet, Z« 
pp. sftWfk How far is eoDDeoted with the Mal^'haa Bohciol, is 

witaessecl hy w»e lolh^atr InoeiMndanli proof. H o-shatig, the follower of the Mah^hna, 
twnnsaaii^niWtartiatMaof'this Bodhintliva end is alwt^s iu«oomted with the Xioka.. 
■* 1 ^ Which ag^ Wife our wmwhjr, p, tao, *0. m» d, Xsrl. 3fwt./w- 
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187. Bvdpiu Rioveb in HnAitM*.- 
oHAKBAitTmKX. From Kadain-kuki 
Khel in $wht Original in Berlin Mus. 
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old doctrinfe witn disdain as representatives of the “ lesser vehicle " 
■(HlnayAna). Among the sculptures from the Gindh&ra monas- 
teries, we find such a multitude of figures bearing the Bodhisattva 
character, that it would be impossible to regard them all as figures 
of Maitreya, even if we believed that at that period the cult of this 
Bodhisattva was at its height. 

Besides the symbol of the flask (compare the relief, ill. 1 36, and the 
hand, ill. 132) we find represented as a favourite attribute in the 
hands of the Bodhisattva large single blossoms of the lotus flower^ 



188. SMilX FIOTEB os A BVDDKA, 189. FlOVBB OF A BODHISATTVA, 

broken from a relief wbiob has been with a bunob of lotus flowers in 

like that in ill, 82. From Eadam his right, and a vessel in*his left 

Kuki Ehel in Swftt. Original in hwnd. Plaster oast in Ebnigl. 

Berlin Mnsenin, Mus. f.TClkerk. Berlin. 

or whole bunches of such : an attribute that is readily explained by 
the religious custom (flower offerings). Among Indian sculptures 
Maitreya is distinguishable by tiie lotus flower in his hand ; I need 
only refer to the Bauddha figures found at SupflrfL, which series 
closes with a Bodhisattva holding only a perfect lotus flower and 
no vessel. The two attributes — the flowers and flask — are well 
known from SAficht ; in the GSndh 4 ra school, indeed, the antique 
flask with the pointed bottom takes the place of the round Indian 

• The lotus flower as Idaitrava's emblem is uotioed above p. 188, note 1. This is also 
shown in older art; Bhagvknlfu Indreji, 8ttp4rd and Padaaa, in Jovr. Sam, Sr, S.A. 
Soe. toI. XV, p. 298, and pi. v. where the whole Series proves that Maitreya (and not 
Padmepkai} is meant. 



iq2 MAITREYA, PADMAPANI, ETC. 

Utd. As has been already noted, modem art in Tibet assigns to 
Maitreya both symbols, but for the vessel the long- beaked ritual 
jar {mahgalakald^a) 

We may here notice a broken relief from KAfiiko^ in SwAt, now 
in the British Museum (ill 140) The style of art is less educated 
or cruder than usual To the left is a Bodhisattva seated on an 
isana, holding a flask in his left hand, and the right raised in the 
ahhayap&m mudrd this we take to be Maitreya His breast and 



140. BuDUHA and B0DHI8ATT7A. 

Buddha is attended br and E&syapa (?) ; the Bodhisattva is probably Maitreya 
with an attendant. The fragment ib in high and aboat 181- in. long. Brit. Mus. 

right shoulder are bare, but he wears bracelets, necklace, ear-rings, 
&c., and is attended by a figure with a lar^e bunch of flow'ers. The 
rest of the slab is occupied by lyAkyamuni, attended on the left by 
a monk whose right shoulder and arm are covered by his robe, in 
the style ascribed above to Klsyapa. On his right is Jakra, in this 
case naked, except for a very scanty loin-cloth; and it is to be 
noted that, even now, in Nepdl, the Vajra-bearer wears no necklace 
or other ornaments 

Returning thj^m to the bronze in ill. 135, we see that it represents 
the same typo as the Maitreya in ill. 1 34. S. von Oldenburg claims 
ilh 135 for a Padmap 4 j»i, and he furnishes proof that it is so, and 
that, advandng from this, the name of PadmapAm might be applied 
to some of the GAndhira sculptures.^ But the name PadmapAwi is 

> VodtadutM pp. SSiMI. OMsnborg’f doubts ubout tho stApii in the <nrown 

m anfonnAmi be ««milomn9in»tS4l to b«ar«n InooTtootly oopMSgum ti Am;iAbbii; 
it undoulttbdiy MgpnMi>||li a attpu, if mt nttribu^ of Bndmaptwi, Miar on 
1^ mv, 1, irntte tbe itApa ttandi oii the eboin nead ot Buddha, 
Bi^tlilidtrajFaeauJMWtjn^&tldll^ helsthiurBptjMeAted in the unpublished 
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unfortunately not a proper name, but an adjective in substantive 
form ; "he with the lotus flower in the hand,” a round-about name 
that may be associated with Vajrap&wi. This Bodhisattva has 
always produced new lepresentations, so that to-day it presents the 
most important figure in the pantheon of Tibet : he is incarnate in 
the DalavLama. 


Still, we must beware of generalizing too liastily ; the flask in the 
hand of a Bodhisattva figure, as S.von Oldenburg has pointed out, 
does not necessarily indicate MaRieya. The proper chikna must 
decide as to the indi- 
vidual Bodhisattva: and 
the Amr/ta flask ap- 
pears in modern repre- 
sentations as an attri- 
bute of Avalokitetvara 
or PadmapflMi. We find 
this in the I ith century 
in Nepil also at B6r6 
Burfur,® where the ex- 
istence of a small figure 
of a seated Buddha 
AmitAbha on the fore- 
head points distinctly 
to Avalokiteivara ; at 
Aia«?&,® we find Ava- 
loidtesvara with a jug or 
flask in bis left hand and 
a deer-skin over his left 
shoulder; and again 
holding the palm of his right hand forward (in ihsvara mttdrd), and 
clasping a flask with oval body and narrow neck in .the left In the 
caves of BAgh in MAlwfL (ill. 141) also the representation of the 
siSbie little figure in the head-dress precludes doubt that the repre- 
sentation is that of Avalokitesvara.* Almost as certainly the 




141. AtahokitbSvAka. 
Bftgh Cavea. 


142. A Bophibatxva. 
From Aarnn(;l.bflA 
Cave Templea. 


Karth&oR print o( the '-five hundred ggde," fol. 8S, 1. A maEnifloent taige gilded 
hmze Maflireya in the Berlin Museum, with the lotne flower, the wheel and a little 
jar upon it, and with the liiindB in the «n«drd, hae likewise a etflpa in 

the orown. Bat MahflathtnepiApta has it olao,— thie BodbiBatisva oOounring very fre- 
guenily in piotnres representing Aniii&bha’s paradise (Japan) as a oomp-uoion to 
Fadmapftn! (with Amitflbha on the arows)— as m the piotnre Item which ill. 134 is 
taken, Individual Bodhisattva ^ures are seldom to he distinguished as to their 
names with absolute eorteinty. One moat start from well-marked groups (triads, do.) 
end so seek guidaiiee. It appears as it tradition itself, by the arrangement of Bodhi- 
sattva figures in wrong suooession, had become uncertain, and so named the uidividuale 
inoorreotly, The same is the ease in the rraresentations of the Arbata—and here the 
Japanese tisdition seems to be the best. Conf. on this J. Burgess, Ar. !>ur, W. Jni. 
vof. V, pi. rr, 1, and xw, ®s Jour. Zad..4rt, Ao., voLVIlI, pp. 88,flS. 

^ A. Fouehor, in Uea do ViUt do* Soli^iow, tom. Xzx, p. 3534 

* JlSrS~Boidoor, Atlas, pi. oobixxi, 

* Burgess, ifoUt on fit Bauddka Soak-itmple* of Ajouia, pp. 85, 61^ 

Bmgess, Aroi, Sir. W, Bui.— JJsporf o« Shtra ofe , pi, xs^ fig. 2 , 
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Bodhisattva from the Aurang&bid caves' represented in ill. 142, is 
the same. 

If now we compare fig 135 above, with the GindhAra statue 
represented in ill. 143, Prof, von Oldenburg calls attention to the 

resemblance, — only the rosary in the 
left hand is wanting, in its place a 
lotus blossom appears in the palm : 
it has a nimbus, but is without a 
crown.* 111. 1 21 is an example of 
Buddha on the padm&sana between 
two Bodhisattvas, and possibly that 
on his right held a flask now broken 
off. It would then appear that, 
though Maitreya has the flask or 
jug, it is also an attribute, at least 
occasionally, of PadmapAni. 

We may here also consider the 
origin of the system at least from 
the sculptor’s side, taking as a 
starting ^int a merely descriptive 
epithet — "he with the lotus flower 
in the hand." Here the personalities 
themselves vanish under the touch, 
— the vaguer the beginnings the 
more abundantly the attributes 
multiply in the sequel, and new 
epithets* arise, from which again, 
under certain circumstances, new 
personages may evolve. 

If we accept it as a fact that 
PadmapAni had become established 
in GAndhAra sculpture, it may be 
asked whether his spiritual fatUbr, 
AmitAbha, appears or not. Where 
later art represents him, he has 
either the garb and tonsure of a Buddha with the dhy&na-mudrS, 
(the hands clasped in the lap), or the garb of a Bodhisattva 
with the same posture of the hands holding in them a vessel with 
Amr/ta. Such Buddha figures actually appear in these sculptures 
(conf. IH. 82^ the Buddhas sitting in the frieze), and Bodhisattvas 

^ W, JnA, £ 9 . yoL III, pi. Iv, 1 . aoale of drawing doprives 

ui fA perfeot elMtiiMa aa ta the ; but ooaparo also woodout 9, p, 80. 

/ * 0Uiv*, a Sbb. ia(Kk e. 

* Bor tbs <snntA»4 spltiiata and naajaof FsAmapt^d or Ava1olritWTara,«B I/obomra, 
*erailid(9mi«, B^a^Vlbifawdada, AiTaptla, Ohintbob^ra, fiaibbab, MubbAaruaa, 
9 i'aibanbda,«<a,seb J8 m. (lead) pp,?0{t: on PaiinUng*, ita., 

am idk AWtoldtemnt attd MbbbaiHnaprbpta aro both mentioned 

la pWtaaA S4> wbUb dates from at early w 4 . 11 . 100 1 conf. 

df. jB«». y*l 4li5^ 



14 a. ABoDaiBi.TTTA,~-Padmapbaif 
Cole, Or«eo~Sudd&. 8on^. pi. 25. 
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also occur, with both hands in the lap, holding the same little bottle 
or flask mentioned above. Yet it cannot be asserted with certainty 
that AmitAbha must be meant by these, thmigh it is not improb- 
able. Indeed, if we follow the Japanese tradition, even the middle 
figure in ill 82 might be AmitAbha in Sukhivati ; the side figures* 
would then be PadmapA^i and MahAsth&napr^pta ! 

We would then have before us here the beginning of the theory 
of the DhyAni or meditative Buddhas, which foims the basis of the 
MahiyAna doctrine. 

Even the southern school recognises four stages of mystic con- 
templation (Skt. dhydna ; PAli,yA(f«a), which the northern school 
subsequently increased to live. These five DhyAnas correspond, in 
the cosmogony, to the series of heavens in five terraces, — the so- 
called Btahmalokas, which rise above the inferior heavens of the 
gods, Devalokas (conf. pp. 60, 61). The theory then arose that each 
Buddha dwelling on the earth had his mystic counterpart {Dhydni- 
buddha) in one of the DhyAni-heavens, and that each of them again 
had his Bodhisattva or successor. Thus, with the five human Buddhas 
of the present period of the world’s existence (kalpa)^ are associated 
five mystic antitypes in the corresponding DhyAni degrees with 
their five successors [Dhyini-bodhtsattvas). We have thus the 
following correspondences : — 

Stman JBuddhas 

(Jldimiki-tiuldias) DhyAni Saddhas.^ DhyAm Sodhi \aHvcu. 

1. Eralcaahcha.nd<i Tairoohaoa SimantabbaAra 

2. Kanakamuni Akshobhya Yajrap&ni 

9, ElU^api, Ilatna^mbhaya Balnaptlni 

4, Gauvama Amit&bba PadmapAni 

5. Mattreya Amogbasiddba VitTapAnl 

After the advent of Maitreya as Buddha the present world will 
be destroyed. 

Prof. Rhys Davids has called attention to the fact that the whole 
theory, according to which every human Buddha emanates from his , 
spiritus rector (uhyAni-buddha), bears a resemblance to the aeons 
and emanations of the Gnostics, and he regards it as not impossible 
that these beings owe their existence to Persian influence Note- 
worthy in this connexion is the name " Immeasurable light " given 
to AmitAbha — from whom Gautama is said to have emanated; it 
points distinctly to contact with the old Persian light worship, 

The whole doctrine of the DhyAnibuddbas and DhyAnibodhi- 
aattvas appears to rest on the Zoroastrian theory of the Fr avashis 
(Ferversj. According to the Masdayasnian conception, every 
being, whether dead, living, os unborn, has his Fravashi, which' 
joins itself to the body at birth, and after death intercedes for it. 
We have thus IrAnian influence distinctly before us, which accords 
tnfh the local surroundings of the GAndhAra school. It was 

* See NbAffoa JJautet Patniiny^, p, S 9 f., for tbe m<drdi, ooloare sad sym- 

bolg o{ tbeee ISat&otimk-paAbbe-BoddhAiaii&jv; there are alee ether krrangeBie&u in 
NepM of eix, sevep and 1^, 
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necessary to touch upon these crude materials, since only in this 
way can we comprehend the never-ending repetition of 
Buddha figures in the buildings of later Buddhism. 

The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas from the rock-temples at ElurA, 
represented in ill. 144 and 145, are of this sort In ill. 144 we hjave 
the Buddha type repeated five times, perhaps for the five Dhyini- 



144, BonHISA.TTVA8 OIT THS BiaHT 8IQE 09 THE B^NOTUH IH TIH ThXL. 
Burgess, jBy>, o» Slnra Cave Temp,, Ar. Sur.W. InA. vol. V, pi. xx, 1, 


buddhas — all having here the dh^^StiamudrA (the hands laid one 
upon another in the lap) ; though if they represent DhyUnibuddhas 
other mudrds are usually eissigned to each, except Amit&bha. •Be- 
neath we see five Bodhisattvas in the usual royal garb as in Gan- 
dh 4 ra — only more markedly Hindu; they bear lotus flowers, some 
with special symbols over them, and one has a small flag. Further, 
the outmost is represented larger than the others and with a vajra 
over the flower he holds: whether he represents Vajrap&wi or 
Mahdsthdnapr&pta has perhaps yet to be decided. So in the case 
of ill. t45, in which eight Bodhisattvas are grouped seated round 
the BuddhAi* we might naturally suppose that Padmap^wi with the 
lotus flower, and th^ little AmitfLbha figure in the hail, is the one 


‘ Ar. Bp*, W. 
atrsd tha 


, to 1L6I, BuDvia Naidlo Mras of opinion that tbe eight here 



iN) those mpreseytited in Qroneman, 
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on the left, and Vajrapi«i is he with the lotus flower and thunder- 
bolt over it. 

This is the beginning of a purely formal distinction between figures 
which are always the same and all based on the same fundamental 
type — the seated figures 
gradually predominating 
very largely. With the 
varied arrangements of 
the fingers, — along with 
the colour of the body 
and of the garments 
changed by painting — 
other names always ap- 
pear ; and in this way an 
endless and altogether 
monotonous pantheon 
arises, with vague, merely 
allegorical names, and 
constant change of at- 
tributes. Now, as it was 
considered a salutary 
act of the best kind 
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145, "W’it.ir-sctJi.PTtrB'B in tho Tin Thfcl (Elarft), 
Burgess, Sepori on th» JBlurd Cara Templei, Ar. 
Sur, IF’, lad. vol. V, pi. Tix, 6. 


to represent as many 
Buddha figures as pos- 
sible, all artistic activity naturally decayed, and after a time 
there were only reproductions of the established type that were 
more or less good, and more or less influenced by the native style. 
Rows of Buddha figures were employed in the decoration of temple 
facades, whole rocks were turned into terrace-reliefs filled with 
Buddhas, and caves filled with thousands of Buddha statues of all 
sizes.^ 

We now return to what was said in the first chapter. The 
Hihdu idea of the world recognises man, that is the individual, 
only as a link in a chain of incarnations. These incarnations are 
phases of metempsychosis (SansSra). They are completed in world 
ages which originate, flourish, deteriorate, and vanish j upon which 
new ones arise to be annihilated In their turn, For every period 
there are Buddhas ; they appear as emanations from countless 
Buddhas of the meditative spheres — Dhyhnibuddhas. In contrast 
to this Is the western-idea of constant prdgress, of constant im- 
provement, which leaves the powers of the individual free to act, 
while the sum of the energy of the individualities forpis an effective 


^ ‘ 1 woqM refer to the Perrtt Oave!),-.-B. C. Teinple’s Noioa on Anti^uitig* i» IStima^ 
^adaatt (in Tad, Ant. vol, XEII, pp.32?3 ), pll. iv-vil. From thene cav^ the Jloyel 
Uruetun, Berlin, posseseea more tlmn a hunored figure* of Buddha. “ In W u-t'ai-^nn, 
in the province of Shan-hei in Itorth China, the Tung-kang-gsu temple oontotne 
10,000 small tablets erith representationr irf Mattreya In Ch'an-fo-sau near FeUn. I 
have aaeti 1,000 beautifttHy carved reliefs of AmitAyns the god of langevity.'*— Banoer- 
io iSgtfaeht,/, Etdeofoyie, Bd. XXI (1888), S.49. 
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counterpoise to occasional retrogression and relapses into barbarism. 
It is quite in keeping with the character of the Indian idea of the 
world that the image, the picture of the founder of the religion 
is reduplicated to infinity and so loses its individuality. The 
Buddha-type, the sole subject of a somewhat statuary kind, which 
was tentatively developed and canonised, is treated decoratively in 
the facade ornamentation of magnificent temples. In relation to 
the splendour of these monuments, this figure of the one great man 
is ag^in lost in repetitions to infinity. 

Ail mentioned above, the religion had struggled through this 
phase in another form : the counterbalancing element was the re- 
turn to a kind of monotheism in the shape of the doctrine of 
Adibuddha — the primeval Buddha, from which all others emanated. 
This doctrine had appeared between the 1 2th and 13th centuries. 

With the GAndhftra sculptures the second period of Buddhist art 
closed in sq far as no new ideas, no new principles of composition 
appear aftet that. Still there are some things we may point out, 
as they were certainly carried over by means of the Gindb&ra 
school from the antique into Buddhist art It is well known that 
the late antique was in favour of the colossal ; Buddhist art like- 
wise has the colossal, and, indeed, such are the favourite figures : 
Buddhas in teaching, standing, recumbent form (passing into 
Nirvina), and also the statue of Maitreya It is only necessary to 
recall the colossal statues at BS.miy&n, made famous by Ritter, to 
indicate how this form of representation has been adopted in 
Buddhist art.^^ 


Another artistic feature, which appears even in the more modern 
Gdndhllra sculptures, must, at least, be briefly mentioned, — ^though 
it is difficult on the basis of the present materials to eitplain it fully. 
This is the lotus flower as a seat,, or a kind of pedestal of two 
lotuses under the feet of the upright Buddha. This earlier form, 
which in the more ancient (Indian) art belonged only to the goddess 
Siri, seems to have been further developed in the GAndhdra school 
on the basis of Indian influence. In the case of standing figures it 
was possibly an illustration of flowery poetical epithets, “lotus- 
footed,” and such like ; in the case of sitting figures, the represent- 
ation perhaps had reference to the meditative attitude called 


‘ BittKir, JDit 8t4po* die J-rehitektovdseheh DenhmaU m ier Ini<h3dktf, 


KOtdgtif, «. i. Oeheu va» 

Burop e»n tv osU Ktion^oa io thMv ot' 
in jProu. S, Owg, fltfv. toL I (IWt 


24rt, Hy4e (1700) is perhaps the first 
I,ln JTifl SeU^.iiet J?ert,p,l82, Coat Kaye 
liiSS., and my note in Bears Sir^ki, vol. 1, 


p, Sl,n.l7^l. Thsxe isaisjrmreownhaht figumst Ajsiitia, OaveXXVI, — Ones Templet, 
p.fi'M. vhe Jat^slso erect eolosssl statues; oonf.lW. vol. II, pp. SS&t., and 

OR Btoijfln, Itch Talbot in ^,jB!,.d*.Soo..N.S., vol XVm, 
tom Kern, SeddAJmueJU. 11, pp. fit] 

ipXtaa, w. 


Mt, ytilXXlt, pp. xvl 


»U, J.n4. WASH. TfiS 

„ . ^ ntL Uiu. nik, Tterhn, Bd. I, i!/8, B, 77 5 

3SS, UMhamBandberg;He*a<I$it. ofOol- 
iilt W; fe thsKhelonn the ^Hreya) figures 

pp, 866.4 raoumben* Boddhft ooloWius, lad. 
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" lotus-seat {fadmdsam). At any rate, the Buddha standing' on 
lotus flowers appears even at AmarAvatl (conf. p. lys) and in the 
ecclesiastical art of the present day it has become quite a common 
feature (conf. ill. 83, 85, 123, 124, 140, 141). 

Two Bodhisattvas of the later pantheon have a distinctly indi 
vidual character and thus have afforded material for some fine 
works which may be mentioned as showing, on the one hand, what 
was the chief ideal after which Buddhist art strove, and on the 
other, as clearly evidencing the extraordinary persistency of the 
Hellenic ideal of Buddha. They are the Bodhisattvas Mafiju^rf 
and Padmap 4 »i already mentioned, and which at a later date 
were so extraordinarily richly developed. 

Maiijurrt, whose name means something like “having a lovely 
brilliance," may possibly have been a real personage, namely, the 
founder of civilization in NepiLl. In the system of the northern 
school he appears as the representative of that transcendental wis- 
dom which is the aim of the MahSyAna school. 

His attributes are the sword “ of knowledge,” which he wields 
with his right hand to cleave the clouds of mental darkness {andha- 
kira), and in the left hand he has a book, which usually rests upon 
a lotus flower. 

The relief in the Berlin Museum of a M^ju.rri from Java, accord- 
ing to the inscription on it, was made by Adityavarmi in the year 
1265 ,5'aka (/.a. A. D. 1343} and is a fine specimen of modern 
Bui^ist. sculpture (ill. 

The B^hisattva is sitting on a great lotus flower and leaning 
against a broad cushion ; his legs are drawn up and crossed in Hie 
Indian fashion ; and he is in rich dress. He wears a highly orna- 
mented crown; ear-rings with pendent chains (conf. the ear- 
ornaments of the Bodhisattva figure from Gandhira in ill. 131); 
neck and breast chains, chain girdle, upper and lower bracelets, 
finger and toe rings. From behind the crown hang twisted locks 
of hair. The upper garment lies in a narrow band about the breast, 
from the left shoulder to the right side. The under garment clings 
close and smoothly to the legs, and is richly adorned with very 
interesting figures (conf. ill. 33), the body is well shaped, full, 
delicate ; the breast and ribs are rounded and unmarked by bones 
or muscles. The feet unused to walking, the soles are soft-like 
and pressed down to an almost impossible degree. The body in 
the main is full of charming, almost womanly beauty, and has a look 
of unnatural development, which does not arise from the physical 
energy of the being represented, The raised arm only holds the 
sword aloft, but does not strike— -it only sferves to hold the attri- 
bute. The whole sfyle of the face shows in great purity the Buddha- 

a e mentioned before (p. ifioff.) 5 in it the forms of the Gindhira 
ool are quite recognisable. The appearance of meditative re- 

the ourtooe Uhtior}' of ttilii eoulptum, sea Ud, 

XVIir (UiM), $».484-60tt. 
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pose is secured by Ihe nearly-closed eyes, the head pressed back 
on the nape of the neck, so that the very artificially formed, fleshy 
neck stands out prominently. The mouth is large but not broad, 
the under lip full, the upper puckered up at the corners almost to 
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14G. OED jA.ViJ»BaB BBUBF OF SiJiSfViBt BoDHISiTSVA. 

Inscribed wtidi Uia date 1266 i2aka : 1343 i..v. Original in Berlin Mas. 

a smile ; but the smile seetns to be overcome and perfect rest to be 
attained. 

The head U best ebaracterlsed by the distinctive marks of the 
fourth and Ivighesfcjdegreb of meditation {dhydna). According to 
the ideas of the sbutltera church, the different Phyttnaa' are as 
follows , 

j. The first DhyiiMtis a state of joy and happiness which have 
arisen frdtn a life 6fsoKtade,yet fall of contemplation and enqairy, 
after the ssctetic is tt;eed frbm all sensuality and fault. 
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2. The second DhyAna-degree is a state of joy and happiness, 
which have arisen from deep peace of mind without contemplation 
and investigation, both of which are overcome ; it is the bringing 
to rest of thought — the mastery of contemplation 

3. The third DhyAna-degree is the state in which he becomes 
patient through joy and the upiooting of every passion, — glad and 
conscious of the joy which announces “the worthy one,” the arhat: 
patient, remembering, happy. 

4. The fourth degree of Dhy&na is perfect equanimity and re- 
membrance, without care and without joy, after the previous joy 
and care have ceased through the putting aside of that which gives 
joy, and after the putting aside of that which brings care.^ 

The lotus flowers upon which (in modern Tibetan representations) 
the book usually rests are employed for the decoration of the back- 
ground. The tasteful arrangement of the leaves and buds, which 
are represented artistically and with great understanding of Nature, 
indicates the ancient Indian manner (conf p. igf). The book, in 
the usual form of palm-leaf tnanuscripts, tied round with a string, is 
held in the left hand. Four smaller figures of Manjuxrt, very much 
resembling the principal one, surround it, — above and below, right 
and left. From analogy with Tibetan pictures, these appear to be 
intended for other forms of the Bodhisattva. In this way that sort 
of arrangement is obtained which we have already noted jh the 
GAndhira reliefs (conf. pp. i3of) and which is preserved in the 
paintings of the northern school. On a Tibetan picture the ac- 
cessory figures would vary — in respect of the five sacred colours- — 
with the character of the principal subject; and as Manju.&r! is 
mostly represented as red, they remain while, yellow, green and 
blue.* With the modern Tibetan painters these colours must bear 
a certain proportion to each other on the pictures : above all, the 
blue (wrathful) forms of the deities must not predominate. 

Manjujrt, as we have seen, may be regarded, to a certain extent, 
as the personification of meditation. 

Padmapiw i , — “ the all - pitying one," — is an emanation of 
Anjitabha having appeared on earth from a lotus flower for the 
deliverance of mankind, he labours to do away with all suffering 
and all sorrow in all the domain of creation, so that hell is emptied? 
Then he returns to his throne, but soon again he sees misery 
and hell being filled once more. Out of grief his head hursts, 8tc. 

Through the co-ordination of this personage with Kuan-yin, the 
Chinese goddess of pity, an interesting type has been formed, I 
do no£ refer to the purely Chinese (female) representations of this 
Bodhisattva, nor of the widespread eleven-headed ones, but ot a 


* But leealsuChildets, JPdti DietiBaary,i.v. Alal)«iiter,7f7i«ei oftheLtn^, 

Jp, lSi8-6 j Sp. Hnrdy, bhA 178-180,— J. B. 

’ Vtfdjinit. an* dtm. Kgl Mub f, ToUetrk, JBtrUs. Bd. I, H. 2/8, S, 78, Id®. 


’ S^e the interesting paruUel betneeii the eurlj 
the apooijpbul Qotgil of Sieodcmttt^ by Prof. ( 


pp. aasf-aj, or vel. VIII, pp. 210-63,— J,B. 


of the Kttrania-jyAh^ niid 
foirell. Jour. PktM. voUTl (I87d). 
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BODHISATTVAS FROM SWAT. 


type which, though derived from Indiao forms, is entirely strange 
to the canon. So represented, the Bodhisattva sits with the right 
foot drawn up ; his right hand rests with the elbow on the right 



knee, ?i,nd the head is stink sorrowfully on the hand, the left* hand 
rests carelessly on the left leg which hangs down. The ornament* and 
costumei, type of the headi &c., continued Indian.’^ 

Among the Loriyin Tangai sculptures at Calcutta there is a 
relief tKAt suggests cpniparison with such a figure. It is on a slab 
iijtea&urtng ,:^3 uichesin length and i 6 inehas high (ill. 147), Buddha, 
' i Isaikt ft. ti* Tiitt,, ^ Abd. 23. 
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with features of a somewhat uncommon type, is seated in the centre, 
on a padm&sana or lotus throne, in the attitude of teaching ; a 
flowering plant overshadows him ; and above is a canopy of three 
compartments, of which the two side ones have pointed arches j 
the joinings and ends of the three roofs are finished with tiger 
heads ; and in each arch, over the head of its occupant, hangs a 
bunch of pearls or gems. The lotus on which Buddha sits is sup- 
ported by two small figures rising out of the earth ; in the one on 
the proper right we might be tempted to recognise Vajrap 4 «i, but 
the turban, the covered bi^ast, and loundish or conch-shaped object 
in his right hand is not in favour of this. A roundish object also 
lies on the seat in front of Buddha’.*? left knee The coi responding 
figure on the other side — with moustache, round object in one hand, 
and mace (?) in the other — is not identified. Behind the first a 
shaven-headed monk kneels in adoration ; behind the other, the 
figure appears to be a female. 

At each side of the central figure sits a Hodhisattva; that on the 
proper right probably Mafijurrf (he“ol glorious beauty”) holding 
in bis hand the book of Buddha’s teaching ; and the other attendant 
is Avalokitesvara, or Padmap 4 «i, with a 
flower in his left hand. Both these figures 
are very much in the pose of the Japanese 
figure just referred to. 

The eleven-headed standing form of 
Avahjfcitwvara is very frequent in Nep&l, 

Tibet, ana Japan, and it occurs at an early 
date in the Ka»heri Buddhist care temples, 
as well as among the ruins of Nakon Thom 
inKambodia. In this form, as in others, he 
is represented with four or more arms, — 
with the upper right hand he holds up a 
rosary, and with the left a long-stemmed 
lotus flower (ill. 148). The uppermost 
head is regarded as that of Amit&bha, 
who is represented as his spiritual origin ; 
the others are arranged above one an- 
other, in threes, as in the HinJft Trimurti, 
and either the lowest head is single, or the ^ 
tenth counting upwards.* In represent- » Nepalese drawing, 
ations with only one head, the figure of 
AmitAbha is placed as a crest on the mukuia or crown. 

A ‘favourite relief is what may be called the Lita’ny of Avaloki- 
tejvara or PadmapA/d. It appears in the Bauddha caves at Elura, 
at AuraugAbAd, at Ka/^heri, and both in sculpture and painting at 
AjantL In these scenes the Hodhisattva is represented standing 
on a lotus and holding the rosary in his right hand and a lotus stem 

* Cave Tmplet, p. 867, and pi. It ; o» JJaaia, &o., p.lOO and pLadv, 11 } IKc 

toirB dt I' Art dtl Japan (Paris, 1900), pU. rrii, zli, p. 911, so. 
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in the left ; at each side of the panel are representations of sup- 
pliants in danger from enraged elephants, from lions, snakes, fire 
and shipwreck, from murder, captivity, death, &c., — from which 
Padmapi»i delivers them. These scenes, taken in connexion with 
the late Mr. Beal’s translation from Chinese of the “ Confessional 
service of the great compassionate Kuan-yin,” are of niuch interest, 
and show that at a date before the eighth century the character of 
this Bodhisattva must have been fully defined.^ In other Ka»heri 
sculptures he is attended by a female or TftrA at each side ; whether 
this is connected with the worship of these goddesses as female 
counterparts of Avalokite.Tvara, has not been investigated. 

The figures of Manjujrf and Padmapi«t have been dwelt uppn 
as showing how nearly northern Buddhist art approached mere 
personifi cation. The purely spiritual element so entirely pre- 
dominates that the human figure has become a mere form. But in the 
case of these two Bodhisattvas there remains at least a trace of 
personality, which in other representations— about which something 
must be said — is completely extinguished. The oldest personifi- 
cation of this kind is the goddess of transcendental knowledge — 
Prajni Piramiti (Tib. Sher-p'yin-ma), which, in style, as in worship, 
is not of much account.^ 


The final results of this multiplication of forms show a notable 
degeneration in two directions. On the one hand the limbs no 
longer suffice to bear all the attribute.<$; several arms, several heads 
are given to the figure: it is reduplicated in itself. Thfe literal 
representation of old epithets of strength and splendour probably 
gave rise to this : words like Sahasrabdhu, " the thousand-armed,’’ 
i.e. “ he who has the strength of thousands,” and so on, received a 
purely external meaning. The ancient Indian method, borrowed 
from West Asia, of determining simple human forms by the ap- 
pending of attributes, — in itself an altogether inartistic method,— 
degenerated into something repellant. Therewith real art comes 
to an end : the figure becomes a mere hieroglyph, the decking *but 
with few or many attributes gives it the name of some religious 
idea. On the other hand, the chief figures are relieved of certain 
qualities which appear as particular Bodhisattvas — male and female. 
One of these goddesses of the latest Buddhism is *' the victorious 
goddess of the skull-protuberance ” — Ushwfshavijay^® — having the 
intelligence of the most splendid perfect one.” 

‘ Sb* jLr. Sur, W, Tni, 'vol. Itl, pp. 76, 76, and pi. liii j vol, IV, p. 51, and pi, xaxiii, 8 j 
rd(#Fl*r,p.867 andpUlv. 1} IfoUi m Mmta, and, for the'‘Con- 
fessionttl wrvioe,'’ J, it. S, N.8. vol. II (186Q, pp.408-26 i GrUnwedol, Mgthol. du 
.RtfdIcM. is tfSkel a. JfoijpoL S.86 } Waddell, Ltunieim, pp. 15, 357,~J.B. 

niere ^^enewfioatloue pi early date are Dharma (Buddha’s teaching) and 
Bsifighi (the assemhly of moults, the " enuroh "), the goddess of the six syllables (am 
main padme bftet), 4% Conf. sW tiie beautiful figure of an old lavaaese Pnjfit- 
‘.irqiUUtfc id Miideagn iot ds I’saLXatuLm Yolkenktinit ran Xndif. 6e Volgr. 

Lvm (Ul.li{.JPtoyte, Jgd. M d* kennit van ket JitiMjfdm vp Javtt), fig. l. 

Bee above p.m Also Granwedel, JfeiM 
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As we have seen, the deities, Bodhisattvas, and Buddhas were 
represented in GandhAra in groups of threes, fives, eights, — and it 
seems as though this arrangement had some influence on their 
attributes : analogies of composition certainly exist. 

The illustration No. 121 from LoriyAn Tangai, in the Calcutta 
Museum, is an example of a triad group. The relief is 15 inches 
broad and presents Buddha upon the pad-m&sana or lotus-seat with 
a standing Bodhisattva on each side. These can hardly, however, 
be directly related to the philosophical doctrine of the Ratnatraya 
as represented by Dharma, Buddha, and Sawgha, — for these figures 
are not very prevalent in NepAl, Tibet, &c. But they are closely 
connected with the popular worship of the three statues of “the 
past, present, and future Buddhas" represented by 5 'Akyamuni with 
Avaiokitervara and Maltreya, and with the other triad of AmitAbha 
or AmitAyus with Avalokitervara on his left hand and MahAsthAma 
on his right. This latter, at least, is an early MahAyAna arrange- 
ment since it is represented in the Amitayur-dhyana SAtra)- 

The pantheon of the northern school of Buddhism in Tibet, China, 
and Japan, is the most gigantic in the world, but it is infinitely 
monotonous. Hardly a single figure shows real life. It is interest- 
ing to note how this endless system of models, originated in Tibet, 
China, and Japan, which, with slight variations of hand-postures, 
attributes, and colours, is always increasing. It arose from the 
j-epresentation of the monk in China and Japan ; in Tibet from the 
portrait of the hierarch. In the former, the representations of 
monks, which doubtless began with an ideal portrait of the chief 
disciples (Sthaviras) and of the ancient magicians, degenerated into 
caricatures ; but in Tibet the real portrait has been developed from 
the ideal. The Bodhisattvas are always incarnated in the hierarchs 
of Tibet: PadmapA»i is reborn in the Dalai Lama, &c.; but the 
Bodhisattvas are eternally the same. The different stages of incar- 
nation of the saints, however, present variations in their individuality. 
The portrait of the grand Lama presents an interesting reaction 
from the artificial rendering of the regions of the gods. The divine 
in earthly form, in many cases, breaks through in an exquisite way: 
the figure remains artificial and does not depart from the canon ; 
but the heads of these hierarchs, on the bronzes and miniatures of 
the ecclesiastical art, are mostly of real artistic value. 

Of the many good examples of this class which the Berlin Royal 
Museum possesses is the richly-gilt bronze of the spiritual Prince of 
Tra-shi-Inum-bo {AKra-shis-/nun-po) Pal-dan-ye-she (a'Pal- 
/dan-ye-shes), who died in China in 1779 (conf. ill. 149), ' The 
portrait of this interesting man is remarkably fresh and faithful. In 

‘ See 8ae. S. E, -vol, XLIX, pt. ii, pp. 1?6, ISOff . A quite similnr relief is repre- 
sented in Amardvaii and JaggagyapAa Slipat, p. 12. MehtstlljUnii is, nut improb- 
ably, a MahAy&ua deiftuatiou or analogue of Maudgalyiyana, the right hand disciple of 
Gautama. AmitAyus is the Bamhkogakdya or reftex spirituslity of AmitAbha, the 
oorresponding ManmhiBuddhaheixag SAkyamuni; hiBBoahisatWais Tadma^ai.— J.B. 
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REACTION TO THE PORTRAITS OF MONKS. 


the coarsely executed but beautifully arranged garment the last off- 
shoots of me G4ndh&ra school are noticeable. It is in keeping with 
the political power of the Tibetan hierarchy that the representations 
of the Grand Lamas should take the first place among the objects to 



148 Tax (JBAND Lama ob TaA-sHi-rauM-Bo Pal-dan-tl-she 
(liPal-Idim-ye-shes) 1737-1779). Gilt bronze from Tibet The 
alms-bowl in the left hand is of lapis laznli. Height inohes. 
Uiiginal in Berlin Museum. 


be venerated: the rudeness and persistent religiousness of the people 
has preserved this from the fateisdiich befell it in China and Japan, 
forming a bnlliant epoch— the caricatures of monks. 

The individual element ajppearing in the portraits pf the Lamas 
surpasses Indian art conditions; it points to the attainments in 
Cultare of the j^ople of high Asia- And if we may correctly recognise 
tim laisidon^of Hhrodo^ as the people of Tibet, t^en the modem 
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Buddhist cult supplies a true chart of the progress of culture 
among these high Asian people, whose lot was connected in so re- 
markable a way with the Hindiis from the time when the Greeks 
obtained correct information about India. On the Lamaist altars, 
beside the relics of a barbarian stage — trumpets of human thigh 
bones, votive bowls of skulls, tambours of children’s skulls — appear 
Buddha pictures in which traces of late antique artistic elements, 
still strongly inspiring, have a mystic existence ; but beside these 
are the ideal portraits of the old Indian pa«rfit& and their successors 
the hamas, with their intelligent — or, if we might rather say, — 
crafty faces. It we bear in mind, however, that they were the 
representatives of cultuic in those barbaric lands, that they were 
able to subdue and tame for ev'ei the Mongols, the fiercest con- 
querors and warriors in the woild, and that too without a religious 
war, — we can only rejoice that these valuable portraits, in niodilicd 
antique foims, have been handed down. 

The application and comersion of old sacred types to caiicatures 
has appropriated even old compositions Among these, as an in- 
stance, is the representation of the Nirv^wa scene The sketch 



ISO. Death as a. wostvxiKa. 

Prom a Japanese oolouiej print, conf. Nqb. 70-74. 

Oriffinal in B^rnn Musenm 

(ill 150), from a Japanese picture, represents the death of a world- 
ling in this manner His numerous lady friends, and even a small 
lapdog, give free expression to their grief over the death ot the 
“ gentleman,” who, larger than them all, lies before them 

It may be asked what is the use of all the aesthetic debate about 
“Japanese colour printing” so long as the chief facts are unknown 
to us, so long as we are hot in a position to understand the W'it — 
which here, fortunately, we do. 

With reference to the formally conserved antique elements, out- 
side India, — as was already noted in connexion with Indian orna- 
ments, — a noteworthy phenomenon occurs ; In India, foreign forms 
get merged in national ones; metamorphosed in all sorts of ways, 
they have held a long and highly varied existence, carried down into 
the Brahmanic art of the Middle Ages; while in lands outside India, 
the canon developed from the Gindhflra sculptures is more closely 
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conserved. We need only note the markedly antique elements still 
visible in the Javanese Buddha and Bodhisattva heads (ill. 115 and 
146) compared with the G&ndhira types (ill. 1 10, 1 1 1), or the Chino* 
Japanese arrangement of the garments (ill, 120, 125). The whole 
phenomenon is connected with language which, I believe, gave rise 
to the learned and hierarchical character of the northern monastic 
system. The southern school adhered to the P 41 i language, because 
the current Pr&kri'ta dialects of India proper were mutually intel- 
ligible enough, and the development of culture was 
common to all. Transitions between the Prakrits existed just 
as certainly as between the modern idioms of Aryan origin in 
northern India. But the people of the Panj^Lb had not followed the 
Brahmanic development (conf above p.yj.and even if in some lands 
under the Indo-Skythian rule, Aryan dialects were spoken, they un- 
doubtedly became widely different. To them came the entirely 
allophylian tribes of the Indo-Skythian kingdom — Hellenes, Yueh- 
chis, the tribes of DardistAn, Kashmir, Persians, Turks from the 
east, etc. For this reason, Sanskrit, the language of the learned in 
the north, was chosen at JAlandhara for the language of the sacred 
texts. From that time onwards, even among the Lamas of Tibet 
and of remoter Mongolia, it has enjoyed an artistic life, which did 
not, however, continue free from error. In both cases the classical 
form veiled the greater decay of the original doctrine. The only 
individual elements which we meet with are the Lama portraits 
But they are persons represented, not representer srr^t 
names of the artists are wanting The forms are foreign : foreign 
people had executed the most important works ; even at the present 
day mechanical occupations are in the hands of exclusive castes 
that originated in a mixing of races. The result was that art was 
not popular, that the Indian people in the mass con- 
tinued indifferent to such matters. The peasant class, 
the core of Hinduism, continued in its primitive condition. Among 
primitive peoples, he who can carve a figure is by virtue of Vhat 
fact a magician. What must have been the effect when the foreign 
artist covered buildings of quite a novel sort with decoration in a 
fixed style, — of hybrid creatures, etc., or found means to bring the 
image of the universally venerated Emancipator down from heaven I 
This explains why the Tibetan historian TAranAtha speaks of the 
ancient buildings as having been erected by Yakshas (fairies) and 
NAgas (snake-demons). These names conceal those of the foreign 
artisU. A similar state of things, founded on analogous facts, arose 
in the German middle ages. The builders of the first cathedrals were, 
for the most part, foreigners; the people regarded them as super- 
human— as in le3g[ue with the Evil One. More than one architectural 
or plastic monument of the early middle -ages has received a tradi- 
tional explanation which, apart from the humorous element, reminds 
US of tlmJAbidm falde related above. The fact that Greek architectural 
ijanecdotes vicre dirfectly received, belongs to literary history. 
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An Indian element which soon appears is, as we have noted, the 
rep'etition of the same forms, it is parallel with the like 
phenomenon in the texts ; the mystic magical power of the ritual 
text with its repetitions, — always regaided as of great importance 
in India, — led to the general disintegration in later Buddhist liter- 
ature. The repetitions of the motifs brought about the dissolution 
also of Buddhist art. 

Naturally, it was not possible to shake off fixed, influential attri- 
butes and to express the character of a mythological being by a 
corresponding representation of the body, such as Athens attained 
to when at the height of its glory Still attempts at it are not 
wanting; India was not so distant from it in its warm appreciation 
of Nature If we consider the representations of the mgas, and 
especially the NUgas as the reliefs at Amaidvatt (ill. 8 ) and the 
paintings of Aja«/I (conf Griffith, Ajantd vol. F,pl 12) show them 
to us, we cannot fail to see in the excessively twisted bodies at- 
tempts to imp^^t to them the characteristic of the body of the 
snake. In spite of this, the old attribute — a snake’s hood on the 
neck — was naturally not to be omitted. 
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XSI Tub CoFitx or (Jautvma. 

Fiom A stApi at Nnl4 near S excivated by M'ljor Oole, 1888. 

From a piiototgia.ph, 

111 conclusion, we may append two or three further illustrations 
which differ somewhat from those aheady given. 
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Notice has already been directed (pp 113, 119, 122) to a figure 
which appears at the feet of the dying sage in most of the repre- 
sentations (ill 70-77). Since these pages were printed off, I have 

come upon a photo- 
graph of a relief (ill 1 51) 
from a stflpa at Nalft 
near .SanghAo.^ It 
mcasuies 13 inches in 
length by 1 1 i high, and 
IS quite a unique lepre- 
sentcitioii The tree.s 
behind and the figuic 
cm the right with the 
bed on which it resls, 
identily the box. with 
three monks b^ond it, 
as the coffin of Buddha. 
And, the figure at the 
foot, being saluted by 
one of the monks, as if 
he had just arrived, 
seems to support the 
conjecture already 
made, that this may 
be MahA-KAryapa, be- 
fore whose arrival it 
. - • was found impossible 

10 icmove the corpse 
for cremation® This 

~ KAiyapa was a BiAh- 

ma«a of Magadha 01 
BihAr, and the chiel 
survivor of the eiglity 
principal disciples or 
SfhavtriHs. un his 
arrival at KuAinArA, 
where Gautama died, 
having bared his right 
shoulder, — it is .said 


- the corpse put the feet 

162 Mocsi Saswx trm ha TonKoi, in Swftt out from the wrappings 
dirtnet. Ori^»flliaCri(«iiUJ 4 «»s»nj. KAsyapa to wor- 

ship j other versions say he changed the garments that enshrouded 
the body for others frorti his own store, and having replaced the 
cover of theiroffin, the fire burst forth from the pile and con-sumed the 



IMpt MynauTOt Uw. 18^— Kt). 61-10 tn Major Cole’s Calulogue.” Thw 
I reacting this soulptUTs. 

!i SiTftliptdSy, JM*. f- ®60t , 


additions; kA^yapa. a bauddha shrine. an 

body.* After this, KAjyapa convened the first Buddhist council for 
the settlement of the canon; and is reckoned as the first Patiiarch. 
5 'Ariputra and Maudgalyiyana — ^the light and left hand Sthaviras, 
— had died before Gautama 

In the museum at Bombay are two representations of the 
Nirv 3 ,Ka scene from Marjan stfipa near Miy^ln KhAn. The best 
preserved is on a slab measuring 22 inches by 15, having a broad 
pilaster at each end. This personage there appears placing his 
hand against the foot of the figure of Gautama and inclining his 
head, as if reverencing the dead. This seems to support the pro- 
bability that K&jyapa is intended VajrapA«i stands behind him, 
holding the mjra between his wrist and armpit , the seated figure 
and tripod appear in front of the bed; and those behind it are 
Devas with naked busts. 

The sculptuie represented In ill 152, came from LoriyAn Tangai in 
the SwAt district, and is in the Calcutta Museum. It measuies 
2 feet 9 inches in height and 15 ipches across. As will be noted, 
it is cut quite through the slab round the central figure- It is a re- 
markably fine piece of sculptuie, and must have been regarded as 
a soit of altar. The central figuie is, of course, the Buddha on the 
fiadmdsanaf in the teaching attitude ; his light shoulder and arm 
are bare, and the robe is very caiefully traced out. Over his head 
is a sort of canopy from which hangs a garland of flowers in a 
double loop,defecending to touch the «iAnfiAflr,resembling a krobylos, 
on his head. On each side, suppoiting the canopy, is a Persepolitan 
pillar with humped bullocks on their capitals ; the base and shaft 
arc only a slightly enriched copy of the pillars we find at NAsik in 
the second century A.D. On the architrave above them are animal 
heads and the Buddhist raif or lattice pattern. Outside the pillars 
bit two Bodhisattvas — probably the same as in preceding examples. 
From above the architrave people (or Devas) look down, and over 
these is a cornice, supporting a small model of a temple at «bcH 
enfl, in which sit two Buddhas The cential spame is in two tiers, — 
the lower having two small figuies of seated Buddhas and wor- 
shippers; the upper, an arched panel, contains a standing Buddha 
and two companions. Below the main figures is a coinice over a 
frieze ornamented by little figures carrying a great flower roll, such 
as is so common at AmarAvatt, with a worshipping 'figure at each 
end. The stone fils into a socket in a base covered with a leaf- 
pattern.* 

f^agtly, from among the man^ detached pieces of sculpture from the 
SwAt districts, of some of which we have only photogiaphs by Mr. 
Caddy, while the oiiginals do not seem to have reached the Indian 
Museum, two more are represented (fig- 1 S3). The measurements 
are, of course, unknown, but the head of Buddha appeatS to be of 
some size, and is a strikingly good piece of workmanship, showing 
the GAndhAra style of art at about its best. The face is distinctly 

Xttft ofS « Mha , pp, li-i, 115. 

* Jb»r. Iwl, Art atul Indmtra, vol. YU.I,i>,8S. 
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less Indian than usual, but dignified and calm ; the ushnisha is again 
manipulated into a sort of Greek krohylos , and the eai -lobes, so 



ISa, UEAD QF BUbDUA. A.ND FBAOMBNI OF 8CULFTniU!>, iTom Sw&t. 

I From a photograph. 

fir as the photograph indicates, are not lengthened downwards** in 
the usual way.^ It may be compared with the illostiations Nos. 
ilio-np, 131 , 122, and 131. — J.B. 


' The foregoing sketch of the GAndhira school has been carried as 
far as is possible with the scanty materials to hand . it is a pro- 
gcamnoe which demands long and continuous work. The last word 
has not yet been said, for the treatment in detail can only be carried 
out in India, — and eiBpecially in the museums of Labor, Calcutta, 
and Peshftwar. 

The fesuita of the above investigations may be summed up some- 
what as follo^ ( 

l* Talent in sca.dptural art {exists only in a limited degree among 
" Inii&jn Jjhe camcity for plastically developing perfect 

the feeling for Well-proportioned 
On theovofl^ hand a powerful poetic tendency is 
iYin,F.ar. 
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evidenced, which, under the influences of tropical nature, readily 
borrows images from natural life, and, to the detriment of the com- 
position, executes these broadly, idyllically, but with a fine 
emphasizing of the characteristic features The gift of observation, 
sharpened % speculative training, leads to the humourous depicting 
of situations which very happily show the marked differences between 
the various classes of the people, and even ventures upon religious 
representations ; but, notwithstanding this, the whole world of ideas 
remains subject to the religio-philosophrc conception The char- 
acter of the people wavers between sensuality and pessimism 

2. The Greek influences shown by the art of the Aioka period 
follow in the track of older and very energetic Persian influences. 
This r 61 e of intermediary on the pait of the Persian kingdom is, in 
a general way, characterized by Herodotos and Ktesias 

3 West Asian fonns — the attiibute of the thunderbolt, the so- 
called orientalizing of animals — afford types for Hindu gods and 
other mythological beings of the older school The fabulous Indian 
animals mentioned by Herodotos, Ktesias, etc., belong to this 
category (conf p.42ff.) The wings of the hybrid animals sometimes 
appear in action (see pp 48, 53) » sometimes as flames. 

4. The Gdndhfira school represents a long development which 
begins with antique (heathen) forms and seems to end with 
Christian ones The reliefs preserved are, indeed, for the most 
part, replicas of old models which are entirely based on Grecian 
composition laws, as, for example, the Bodhisattva at the gate 
(p, g8) In respect of style, the GAndhara school is influenced by 
tne more ancient one ; as, for example, in the N 4 ch girl (p.l 1 1), and 
Persian pillars (p, 

5. Hellenic deiti^ in the charactei of the times of Alexander 
(/ e, local divinities) are traceable in- Gandh^ra: the god of the gate 
(P- 95 )i the earth goddess (p. 98), the gods that look down and 
which perhaps imply a date (p. 1 29f.) The following Greek divinities 
exist latent, — Zeus (p .9 1 ), G6 (p. too),Paignia (p. 148), N ikfi (?) (p. 1 1 3) . 
Athen^Promachos is directly represented as a Greek goddess. Apollo 
served as a pattern for Buddha (p.164), 

6. These Grecian representations have exercised a distinct in* 
fluence on the texts of the northern school; for example, Vajrap&«i 
(p.gif.), and the Mahipathavi (p. 100). Certain texts (such as the 
Lalita Vistara) are, so to speak; description? of reliefs or pictures. 

7. The Buddha type, which, in China, passes as that of the king 
Udayana, reverts indirectly to the G 4 ndhS.ra type (p.170). 

8. The types of the Gdndh^ra school (as well as the Grecian 
mode of composition) are still traceable In the Buddhist ecclesiasti- 
cal art, as well as In the Buddhist schools of Tibet, China, and Japan.' 

^ P^sologue, Z'aft Chtuoity w oertainly right us to Chinese art and its so-oalled 
mythology, which offers merely sohames without a history and gives no new inter- 
pretation w Buddhist elemente iFhe priitoe in gdaooBtume,etiff and motionless, with 
the little tablet j the O&luer (wrestler) ; the twu-s word juggler ; and the long-beai^ed 
old man In dressing-gown,— represent usarly all the national Chinese types, which 
always recur. 
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The icotlographical texts of the canonical literature of Tibet, as 
also the materials accumulated in illustrated Chinese encyclo- 
psedias, and certain portions of the Tantra (Sanskrit) literature, 
will reqxiire to be worked, by the aid of the monuments, into 
a history of types; — in the preceding, only a sketch has been 
attempted. 

9. In many sculptures of the GindhAra school, the pictorial 
element is so strongly in evidence that one might imagine that an 
early school of painting had existed in GandhAra, whose extreme 
offshoot is represented to some extent in the Tibetan ecclesiastical 
paintings ; for example, the nimbus (p.86), and the reliefs of “ the 
flight of the Bodhisattva,'* “the birth of Gautama” (pp i i2f., 135), 
Conf. in this connexion, F. W C. Muller, Japanisches aus Jam, 
Feestbundel aan Dr. P. J. Veth aangehoden, $.'223, and Julien, 
HiouBn Thsang, tom. 1 , p. 1 10 



BvnJOH*. TSiCHIKO IN A VihAea. 
From ft i»all-pftinUnK ia CtovA XVI at Ajaittll. 
See p. MS. 



Wail PAtN-nnG from Cave XVIIl at' AjantA. 

Perhaps Apsat&s flying through the air. 

(Cans Templet, p. SlOf., Mre.&peir'e Ltfe in Jnct 
India, p.370). 
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A. 

Abdiigueii, Kiuj?, 78. 

Ab(t, Mount, 29. 
aithafapdni mudrd, 192. 
ahluaishkfamana, or flight of Gautama 
from home, 130; date 131. 
aoaoia eiriea, iSln. 

Aohmmemdes, see Cyrus, Darius, Arta- 
xerxes, 4, 7, 8, 9 ; lirst universal king- 
dom, 168 ; iusonptions of the A. 16 ; 
style of their buildings, 2, 17, 81. 
^darn’s Peak or Sumanaktifa. 72. 
Adibuddha, 198. 

AdityavarmS., Javanese king, 199. 
Adraistoi, Skt. Ardshtni, 8. 
teons of the Gnostics, 196. 

Ahmad&bil.^ 29. 

Ahqmnn of the Persians, 89. 

Airiivain, ludra’s elephant, 88. 

AianlX Cave-tamples, 22f.; Paintings, 27, 
97, 136, 139. '147, 188n.; Ndgas with 
twisted bodies, 41, 45, 209 ; Mlm’s at- 
tack on Dnddha, 97 , representation of 
the Nirvftna, 118, 120; 198ft.i Ganufas 
from A. 51 ; tnbute-bearers, 18G ; Ava- 
lokite^Viira, 193. 

Ajdtafotru, Pflli ; Ajdtttsattu, king of Bd- 
jagn'ha, 4, 15, 54, 

Ailta, Haitreya, 183, 184. 

Afcl»igarbha bodhisattva, 184, 186, 196. 
Akshobhya, Dhydnibuddha of Vairapdm. 
10 %. 

Alabaster, C., 161n., 185n. 

Aluwak), Yaksha, 45, 

AUflkop])!! town, 16. 

Alo.'cander the Great, 4, 10, 15, 78, 78. 
All Mosjld sthpa, 162, 

Anvirkvalt stftpa and railings, 22, 26. 27 j 
Buddha appears, 174, 175 , staadingon 
a lotus, 199 ; the nimbus, 86 ; the 
rg/V«-bearer, 175; giirliuid-bearers, 
UHf., 156; early Indian throne- 
seats. 28, 29, 58; departure of the 
Bodhisattva at A. 109; Mdyfl, 112; 
Kd4yapa legend, 128 ; rosettes, 149 ; 
erotio figures, 157; the seven ]'ewela. 
158; attempt to express the deity hi 
bodily form, 209, 
omafain padum (Pftli), 179. 

Ambaff/iu Ttrahmaim, 90, 


Ameshasponds, Persian arohangi.ls, 38. 
Amitilbha, coiif. SukhlVfttf, 186 Persian 
elements in the cult of A. 196f.; Dhyfl- 
nibuddha of Padinapkii, 198, PJ', 196, 
201; A.'s paradise, l70, 176, 196; A, in 
the crown of Padmnpdai, 193, 19b. 
AinitItyuH, 204n., 205. _ 

Amoghasiddha, Dhydoibuddha of Vit/a- 
pltni, 52, 195. 

Amnta, 193, 194. 

Ananda, artist of a relief at Slifioht, 23u. 
Ananda, favourite disoiple of Buddha, 56, 
114, 118, 122, 182 
Ananta cave-temple, 41. 

Andlhapinihida, 46. 

Anavamlt river, Pdli: Auoind, 14. 

Anoj'ro temple, 153. 
andhaMra (Skt. Pdli), 199. 
aiifavatiram (Skt.), 35, 
aZgiyrt (Hindi), 86. 

Aniruddha, 122. 
alijali, ia6n. 

myana (Skt. P5U) " eyc-sslve,” 161, 
Anomit, aee Anavamk. 

Antioobos Theos, 77. 

Auurfldhapura, 74. 

aiivvyaujana-la]c\haiiaii, marks of the 
Buddha7 161. 

Apalflla Ndga, 43. 

Aphrodite, 40, 67. 

Apollo, 16, 137a, 161 - 166 , 21if. 

Apollonius of Tysna, 79n. 

Aguio Solis, Bath, 93. 

Amkhosia, Harahvati, Sarasvati, 10, 105. 
uraM CPamB) 32n. 

Artobfra, 8. 

AravWa Nftga, 77. 
arohiteolnr.a1 elements, 129, 151f. 
arhat (Ski.) iOl. 

Aristei^ 34, 206a. 

Ardaohl Boiraaohi Oltaa, 63n. 

Arnold (Sir B.) 100a. 12Sn; 

Aieakes, Parthian king, 4 
Artaxerxes Muemon, 58. 

Aryai the A. in the Paniflb, 6-8, 81 ; on 
the Gimges, 10; mythology of the A. 7; 
stone , Intildii^r gold oraaments, 8, 
Indian A and Mniotis, ^ 15 ; fint idea 
of universal role, 158. 
risaiKt, seat, throne, 192. 

Asafigii, n monk, 190. 
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aicetics, la, 13, 61, 93, 1<16 ; conf. 

. UnivilvJ,, Bi-'l^muina. 

Aah^iIAa, mii ■ AsSLiha, 131. 

ai)i\,fm‘ia (Ski.) 8k 

A.sila fffsht, 13, 139, 133. 

A^ka, Pill : Aaoka, oout Pyda'wl, Maur- 
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Ailantes, 133, 165. 
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headed A. 203. 
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100, 102n. 169, 179. 
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Bftgh Qtiyes, 22, 27, 193. 
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99; 73. ■ 
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Tueh-ohi, 4^ 76, lOfl. 

Bdt, 31. 

balihamMam iar (BiU} II . 

Ball, V. 61, 
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Hind. BanAnMi, scene of fte %takas, 64, 
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Bed-ii, 22. 
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Ueuilvata Yakklm, 45. 

Bengll, 174 ; tee Brahniasanilj 
Bdi-teii, 105, 148u. 

Bcsimgar, 26. 
llMdrl, 143. 

Shuqnrato Sakanmntiio hodko^ 69. 
Bhagwlnlll Indniji, lllln. 210. 

Ub.i.}.l, 22, 41. 

hbdmauilLala, fti tthhAmundala, aureole, 86, 
157. 

Bharlint, see Bar&bat. 
bhik'.liut, 14, 114. 

UhiNl, see Sifichi, 'Vidi'*', 22, 21. 


BhopM, 24. 

Bhfiinidevl 37n. 
hAdmitpaiea mudrd, l72. 

BU51e<ar, 41 n. 
bignonla snaveoleus, iSln. 

Biblir, caves, 22. 
bimha fniit, 161. 

BjmbLsdra, 4, 68. 

Bindnsfiia, 4, 16. 

Biugara, 105. 

Bloch (Dr. Th.) 141n. 166n. 173n. 216. 
Blonay (ti. de) 98n. 

&a<Iic,U6,mT.. 

bodhidruma, bodhi-tree, 14, 23, 20, 85, 69, 
70. 74. 92, 92, 97, iQO,. 180. 
llodhisattva, P41i t bodmsatta, 23, 36, 61, 

70, 134. 158. 178, 176. 161-186, 206, 

211; B.iu jdtaka, 54f., leaves heaven, 
01 ; his dwelling, lC6, 126 ; explanation 
of his words. 180; representations of B. 
3, 4, i82ff. espeoialiy, 191-199; Vajra- 
i>a»i, 91. 93. 04; their Aaktis, 105 ; sea 
Mextreya, MalitalhAnep*dn*n» Maajosrf, 
Vairapini, PadmapAni. 

Borasan Buddha figures, 174n. 218. 

Boro Budur, 124, 167, 193. 
pir/ms, 84n. 

Bowring (Sir J.) 186n- 
brahman, world-wol, 12. 

BmhnxA, representations, 67,96n. 108, Uis, 
126,139; voice of B. 161. 

Biahmadatta, 64. 

Brah^bka, 196. - 

BiAbmatia, &e highest oaste of Aryas, lOfit,; 
representation of B- at S&fichl, see ash- 
Kft^pa,/ist(f, Asita, 61-66, 189: 
repreaentaraon or B. in GandhAra, 76, 
116, 122, 127, 140, 141, 156 ; BrAbmaaa 
philosophy, 9n. 1?, 14; converted by 
Bnddha, 14 j magicians, 64 ; B, lype for 
tlraiuhli. 87. 

Ihrahnumlc irt. In. 42, 147. 

Briibnstnl kite, 48n< 

Bxa^^ittm, revival of, 76, 80, 81, 176. 
Biabi&flainn&i. 179.. 

Buddha, as* Gan|ii»a!, SiddhArtbik HAyA, 
,NlivA»a, &o., the 'Bnlight- 
146; legends of his youth, 
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flishl, 13ff. 129f 139; about contr-m- 
porary with Sokralos, 9; coavetts tiu 
KH^yapaa, Biff 130(1 ; 11. and, the Olui- 
kmwtti, 90) 159, ‘the ffreat heinffi’ 
fee Mnhftpuru^ha 139(t., pre-existenrc 
■ —fee Jhtaka, Hodhi'altvnj TB and the 
K&gas, 48ff. i9, 94, 106 ; see Adibuddha, 
Mkuusbibuddha, Dh^mbuddlui; no 
flgure of H. si Biifthnr, (il.iyk, Sluchl ; 
B. representations, 3, 68, 86, 87, 89f. 92, 
116, 130f, 152t. 157, 103, 107n. see 
Udayana, Prasennjit; stones from hia 
previous e> istonres, 37 ; Mira’s army 
and B., 94, tee Nirvkaa, 114, llHff. 162- 
181, 189, 190, 196-197, 199; B.’s coffin, 
209, 210 ; figure used decoratively, 152- 
154 ; lakshaaoe, lOOf ; B. Maitreya, 
186ff., ‘tal-bellied Buddha,’ ]'I7. 
Biiddhagayfi, see Gayfi, 14, 62. 
Buddhaghosa, 6, 0On. 
buddhahalditala, 61, 

Buddhapida, 71, 72, 74. 

SuddhaparUheon von Nippon, 3ii. 
Buddhi^, 67tt.; fiist universal religion, 
9; extension, ‘3, 23, southern and 
northern schools, see Atoka, BfijagrtUa, 
Ao. 

Buhler ^r. G.) 13a. 19n. 86u. 210. 
bum-pa (Tib.) and djam-ba, 186. 

Bunyia ifanjio, 196n. 

Burgess (Jas.) IBn. 2Qn. 27i 36, S^n. 38, 
48n. 46n. 47, 72n. 79n. 83ru OOti. 93n. 

6ti. 103a. 118u. 122a. 123, ISln. 138, 
137, 139-146, 149-150, 152-156. 
1780.182-184, 192, 191, 196, ’202-203, 
206. 

Bunaa, Burmese, 20, 23, 71, 77, 129, 176. 
Buroouf (E.) S9n. 46a. 161n. 

Byamr-pa (Tib.) see Maitreya, 134, 181, 
181, 186, 187. 

Byaantine dements in Gftndh^ra art, 162. 

. c. 

Caracalla’s baths, 163. 
oentnuT, see Tiryagyoni, 18n. 62. 

Ceylon, see Tissa, Anurid)iapa|ii, Tfiddls, 
2, 26, 70, 72, 80, 

Cbaddanta elephant, 157. 

Obaitya, Kb 21. 

cbaitra, Pftli: ehaiha\ ckaH'um Patieii, 
168. 

Chakrav()ka Nitga, 43. 

Obnkravfiki, 158. 

Chskravartti, 168, 169. 

Chtdukya, 29. 

Chandk YakkWn!, 41, 45, 111. 

CStandra, the moon, 130. 

Chandragupta, 4, 16, 76, 168. 
Cbandrasona, Bilbfi, 178. 

Changrttn-fu, 168, 169. 
ChangeharHutuktu, 8n. 52, 66, 67. 
ehdrj^t, 118. 


riiatufiii.ilifir.’ij.i'. or (i(iauiriii!ili.u,i)ikl 
gods, (il, IJO, 1 17 
ehann, (,0 
ehetulKbepa, 35. 
rhenih, 50 
Clietiyagin, 2i) 

Chhaona or ChhiuiAkii, M, It, 103, 128 
165. 

tbhatra, 155. 

Chliorten (Tib. flM‘li‘od-rten), 20u 
Chhofc-hkhor (Ch'os-k‘or) J.M. 
ohi/iia, or cognizance, 193, 194ii. 
chimeera, 18. 

China. 8, 27, 57, 68, 79, 1.57, ION, 170, 17.5, 
201, 204. ^5 [see Han, Mhig-ti, Tltien- 
kn, Mahayniia, Kiuin-yin, P*.ii-lu, Ivi- 
linj; Ch. pilgriins, 79, 160, 190, nps 
P sJl-hian, nuiea-thsang,Siuig-yiin ; Cli 
mythology, 213n. 

Christian an, 42, 68, 135 
chronology, 4-6. 

Chulakoka devate. 111. 

Chtinda, 114. 
clay-seal, 180. 
coffin of Buddha, 200, 210. 
roin-types, 138. 

Cole (Maj. H. H.) 83n. 89n. 04, 109, 118, 
125, 128, ISO, 186, 216. 

Coplcston (Bp.) 13n. IHn. 

Corean dog, 61. 

Corinthian pillars, 139, 151, 152. 
runeifonn insetmtions, 82. 

Cunningham (Sir A.) 18n. 23, 40n, 41n. 

45n 57n. 69, 78n. 83, 137, 216. 

Curtins, 41n. 216. 
cymbals (infos) 129. 

Cyrus 4, 7, 168. 

D. 

ililgni-i (Sinbalsse) 20, 21, 185. 

Baliala, 77. 

JOfikini, I02n 

Bakshinapatha, Bekhan, 6, 27. 

Balni-lama, 193, 205. 

BardSstiin, SUB. 

Diirghab&zu, 162. 

Darius, Old Pars. Buraya vausb, 4, 9, 10, 
10, 168. 

Baiilatitbfid, 84. 

Davids (T. H. Ebys) 13n. 78n. 91n. 92n. 
Deane (Major U. A.) 103, 216. 

BehU, Hind. Blllt,— pillar at, 17, 22, 
Bemetrios, 101, 188. 
deiiii-gods, 48. 

dniions, dwarfs, 35 ; see Mina, 

Bes Guigues, 181 d. 
tleus es maebina, 90. 

Bevas 7, 39, 48, 60; devamanusafi, 42. 
Bovadatta, 64-56, 88, 89. 

IWadM, 113n. 

Devaloka, 80, 195; tee iSuddhayfisa. 
dovapiitra, Pall ; devapntta, 89. 
devati, 48, 120. 
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dent, 73. 

dAmnittachafriani paoaUeii, 151. 
Dliamn&r, 22. 

Dhanadu, Dhansipiiti, — Kubera, 136. 
Duanua, Pilli dliumma, the truth or 
ritual, ]3uddh-i’b teachine, 181 ; person- 
ified, 2(Hn. 205; Dh. symbol of the 
early period, 10, 20, 67n. 128 ; see 
nari, Kc/gadiiva. 

l}hanuacluilcra,Pfi.li dh'umnnchalcka, 67n, 
7-1, 161, 159 ; dbaimachakraiuudrfl., 183, 
187, 188n. 189, 103n.; JJharmachakra 
StUra, 144, 

Dharmaohhrin, 130. 

Dhamapradi)nkn, 101. 
dkniu, dhdtuf/arbha, 20. 

dUoti (Hind.) 35, 186. 

Dhfitar&shlra, 3Gn. 47u. 138. 
dhpdna, 193, 200, 201. 
dhpditamudrti, 193n. 194, 196. 
Dliy.lnibodhisattvas, 193. 

Bbyilnibuddbas, 62, 195, 197. 

Diamond throne (paJnUaua) 14. 

Diadoclis, 166. 

Dionysos, 78. 

Dtpankara Buddlvi, 142, 143. 

Dirgnbilhu, 162. 

JUnt/AvUdana, 68. 
fdo.^rje (Tibetan), mjra, 91. 

Drftvi* style, 53, 151. 
drdMui, grapes, 3 In. 

Drona, 15. 

J>uha, 46. 

Duruy Herzherg, lOln, 186 d, 137n, 
dmire adMralUddevittd, door god, 40, 95. 
diodrapdlax, 46. 

E. 

Hhrentieicb, 9ii. 

DlapfttT;i. NhKS, 43, 94. 

Elliot (Sir W.) 26. 

Elbra, 22, 62, 96, 196, 187. 
euaboatioD, 195. 

Bros, 47, 88, 9.5, 21.3 ; emtio figures, 149. 
Btruscaa art, 85. 

Buh«merism,79. 

Bukratides, 77. 

Buthydemos, 138. 

Evans (E. L\) 41u. 

F. 

Piih-hian, 6,79, 81, 01. 171, 190. 

BiiushOll Oy, 

Eell(Ca,pt.E.),2S. 

Fergusson (Jas.), I7n. 20n. 21n, 23n. 26, 
S7s. 4>la. 83, 112, 128, 149. 163, lS9n. 
fious relinosa, 161 , ISlnl; E. glonmnvta hnd 
E. indica, Iftln. 

EWstt, 1V6- 
Eouoaiuc (Ed,), XOOn. 

EViacbeir $», 237n. W, Vila. 198ii, 
195. 

i> 1 ^ 0. 


Gaia or G4, 100, 213 ; see Mabfipr/thvi. 
Gallic divinities, 137n. 
gandhaicAXa, 46. 

Ghindhlra (Old Pers.) m Herodotos, Gan- 
dnnoi, subject to the Auhsemenides, 10, 
75, 82 ; under the Indo-sky thhins, 70 ; 
proper designation for the sculptures 
instead of Grsecc-Buddhist, &o. 82; G. 
nionnstories, 22, 77, 108, 123. 

G.'lndhara school (Glndhkra is the adj. from 
Gnndhbra) 221. 27,76,84,93.16311., in- 
fiiieiice on Indian art, 156 ; iiainting, 27, 
147, IGO. 

Gaiidtiarva, -43, 17, 136. 

Gnae^a, Viuiyaka, 183. 

Ga»g5, river goddess, 45. 

Ganglia Yakslia, 45. 

Ganymede, 108, 110. 
garbka, 20, liio. 
garlands, 148. 

Gardner (P.), 86n. 138, 217. 

Garuda, 7, 48, 48-62, 67, 58, 93, 04, 108- 
110, 123, 185. 

Garutumnt, 40. 

Gautama, Pklii Gotamii, 9, 13, 14, 23, 37, 
60, 62, G4, 66, 68, 126, 126-J31, 162, 179, 
and see under Buddha. 

Gayl, see Asoka, Burma; 14,22, 23, 41, 
43, 62, 53, 68, 60. 78, 74, 07, 178. 

G5, see, Gaia. 

German mytliology, 7. 
ghunghru (Hindi), 111. 

^ganto-mnchia, 134. 

Gmikr, l6n. 

Gnostios, 195. 

Goblet d’Alviella, X0n. I38n. 2I7 
Gondopbarae, 6, 78, 84. 

Gnpco-Baktrian kingdom, 42, 76, 77. 
Gmico-Buddbist, 22, 75. 

Grseculi, 08. 
grape vine, 34, loO. 

Greek ii)Baence, 57, 213. 

Griffin, Gryps, or Gryplms, 60. 

Griffiths (Jo ), 27. 07. ISOii. 209, 2l7. 
GroffSe (B, S.), S4n. 217. 

Guherna% (A. de), 49n. 

Gupta, 6,80; coins, 188u. 

Guru, 89. 

H, 

Hampel, 08n. 

Han dynasty, 79. 
hawa, 101. 

Hnr^ (8p,), 45». 54n. 62n, 16ln. 210n, 
Hariae^me^, 62. 

Hbrilt, X08-106. 

HtuArh, 168. 

Heliokles, 77. 

HelioB,m 

Hellenes, H, 9, 66, 166 ; see Greek. 
HoAkles, Hercules, 82, 99, 

Hermajos, 78. 

EdnueS] 137a. 
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Herodotos, 10, 34, 7S, 82, 206, 213. 

Hesus, 03. 

Hottner (P.), lOlii. 
ki-ki-la, 114. 

Him&liyn, 6. 

Uhiajjliui, 182, 191. 

Hiiidhii, 10, 82. 

Hindi, 32, 36. 

Hindft, 38, 33, 36, 160, 162, 168, 182 ; H. 
type, 36, 86, 103; Hinduism, 80; H. 
nrtists, 100; mythology, 182. 
lliiidust&n, 6, 8. 

Hippocampi, 67, 81. 

Hirth (P ) 34n. 168, 175n. 217. 

Hitien Tiisang, 68, 70n. 80, 81, 86, 91, 171, 
214. 

Hoffmann, 124, 170n. 186n. 

Hokusai, 51. 

Holt,06n. 

Ho-sliai>g, 147, lOOn., Ho-tei, 147n. 

Htt (13urmo«e), 20. 

Hue (M.), 81n. 

Hultzsoh (H), 60n. 60n. 
lluth (G.), 171n. 


Indo-Chiiiii, 8 ; nee Burma, Siam. 
Indo-llellenic, 82. 

Indo-oorjiitliian, 163. 

Indo-Skytliians, 76, 79, 137, 188,208; sea 
Kauislika, Yueh-ohi. 

IndUyitdri, 27. 

Iiydra, iee Sakra, 7, 38, 87, 90, 01, 94, 06, 
140-142. 

Indrn^ila, 140. 

Inllua, 10. 

Irlniaiix, nee Aolimmenides, Persians, 
Masdayasnians, 81, 168, 190, 193. 
Tsip,atana or Samftth, 22, 143-146. 
lalftin, 173. 

Issidones 206. 

I-l.sing, 6. 

,riu»a mythology, In. 29, 43n. 181n.; co- 
lossi, loan. 

•Hllandhara, 6, 79, 80, 100, 208. 
.Tamfdgarhi, 23, 82, 86, 183, 160, 162, 164. 
■Tam-ba, nee IH'ama-pa, 

,l4ra»<t (Skt. Yamuna), 46, 

Japan, 3. 6, 9, 27. HO, 93u. 99, 187, 167, 
168, 169n, 170, 203, 213 ; eta Teu-gn, 
Hokusai, Amitabha, Tori-i, Ton-nio, 
Onis, Kariobinga, ilo-sbang, Uo-tei. 
Jntft.Ol.a?. 

J/U«ka, tee AeidAevaiMnn, 87, 38, 46, 63, 
60, 100, 142, 181. 

Jav!i, .31, 80, 124, 199, 200, 208. 

Puli- JAydsa, 198, 

Ji-kokti,— Dlintarflaii/ni. 136ii 
Jinns, 102n. 

Johnson (C’apt ), 2.*, 

Julg (B.),6So, 

Jupiter, 91, 


K. 

K&bul, 6, 10, 70 grapes, 34. 

Kadriii-kuki Kilul, 190, 181. 
kadamha, 32 
hUMei (Tamil), 33n. 

Kadphises, 77. 
iCMarkot, 120, 121. 
kaknbha, 32. 

Kakusanda, nee Kr«kuobobhandii, 74, 181, 
188, 196. 

Kalpa, 196, 

Kalpiivrtksha, 31. 

KAma or Smnra, 67, 96. 

KAmadevolokas, 3^ 39 
ICAmaloka, 04, 96. 
kamanAalu, 189. 

KdinAvachara., 60, 61. 

ICamboja, 80, 176. 
kamma (Skt. karma), 181. 
kammaodehd (P&li), 107. 

Kampeug Pet, 176. 

ICanakamuui, PAli; KonAgamana, 74, 181, 
188, 195. 
kaiithuklni, 129. 

Kanberi, 22, 108, 143. 

Kaniuhkn, 6, 78, 79. 

Kanjur (Tibet.) b8S'a4-li.?.v«r,8. 
KaiitAiikn, 05, 102, 103, 128, 166. 

KAava, 77. 

‘ Kapilavastu, PAli: Kapillavattbu, IS, 16. 
karaufiliill (Hind.), 111. 
karl (Tamil), curry, 114. 

KnriAbingn, 49. 

KArlA, 22. 

Knryaiida, 10. 

Knsnniira, K. 169n. 

KA'iimir, 77, 79. 

KA4yapn, PAli; Kastapa, err UruvilvA, a 
BrAlmiana, 62, 68, 65-69, 114. 116, 119, 
122, 126-128, 14U, 182, lH9n. 210. 
EA>yapa Buddlia, Gautama’s prsdseeiser, 
74, 181, 188-100, 192, 198 
Katak, 22. 

Kaiitambi, 149. 
knvya, 66. 

keidafipnt (MalayAJ.). 32. 
keorA (Mar.), Skt.: ketakt, Hind.; ketkt, 
32 

Kern (H.), 18n. 
keuara, 32. 

Khandesh, 27. 

Khotan, 138i). 169n. 

Kliyinig: K'yiin,— Gtruda, 62; K'j’uh- 
sbog-oban, 04ii. 
kn'-Un, 19n, 

Kia-kan, 92n. 

Kimpurusha. 43n. 47n. 

Kinnitras, Kinnaris. 18, 48, 60: 

Kinnarajdiaka, 47. 

Kipling (J. ]y , l((3ii, 180, 237, 
Kishim^iii, HAiiti, 103. 
Kodya,£oliya,13. 
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Kohistitn, 75. 

Kdmoka (Jap.) Virtip&ksha, IDCn. 
Kandgamana, see Kanakattiuni. 

Korea, 6, 80, 108 ; K. doe, 51. 

Ko&la, 10, 15, 68d. 69, 171. 
Krakuohclihanda, sea Eakuaaoda, 181, 
188, 196. 

iKm-ebiB'/huu-po, 20l>. 

Krioplioros, 135-130. 

Krishiia rner, 26. 

K)'/ghjia=Mftra, 80. 
krobyl-ji, 80. 87. 116, 211, 212. 

Ktesiag, 61, 58,218. 

Kuan-yin, 201, 204. 

Kuberu or KuveT.i, 40n. 41, 46, 136, 137 
Kubhd liver, 76, 

Kuhn (E ) 81. 

Kuki-RifAiekt, In. 

Kambhftndar, 136. 

Kural, 40. 

Kurarabars, 53, 

Kbshan tribe, 77, 78 
Kusinoeani, Pdli: KitRin&rft, 16, 116, 110, 
122, mn. 210, 211. 

L. 

Labor, 83, 93. 96, 98, 105. 106, 143. 146, 

212 . 

laliAanaB, 101, 162. 

Lakahmt. 87n. 39. 183. 

LabluTajni, 66. 

Lalita-netam, 98,101, 131n. 101, 179, 
213. 

Lnlitavrulia, 130, 

I/imti, Tib. AIj»-ina, ‘superior,’ coiit. Pal- 
daii-ye-she, L-ilitavajra, 60, 117, 193, 
205-207. 

Laiiuism, 33. 57, 68, 80, 105, 178, 183, 187. 
Laos, 175. 

Lassen (0.) lOn. 58n. 78n. 

Lft^, 20, 22, 26. 

Lateran tnusaum, see Kriopboros, Sopho- 
kles, 133, 189. 

Ijellon (A.) 23u. 

Leilncr (Dr.) 83 q. 217. 

Leofhitrw*, 108, 109 
Lba-sa, 93n. 

Loka^iftla-devaift, 4fln. 137, 138, U7, 190n. 
Loueimanuii, 162. 

Loriyan-Tiingai, 23, 102, 107, 119, 120, 
131, 182, 140, Uln. 148, 153^ 16i-,l5e, 
202, 205, 210, 21 L 
(Hind.) 69, 68, 127, 

Vittta, 19v m l*»dma, Nelumhium. 
Luwbinl, ill, 113, 125, 148n. 158. 

M. 

Hat^^oniatt empira, 9 , 158. 

Hai^eiiaie (Co). C.) 

23. 

MtaanA. 40. 83 , 


Magadha, 10, 14, 16, 68, 76, 158. 

Mdgadht, see PMi, 80. 

Maebav4~=6'akia, 38 

Mandbdlia, 102. 

MalidbliiniHbkramana, 101, 103, 
Mabdbodhi, 67n, 

Malidbrahind, SS, 39 ; see Bmbmd. 
Mahdkntydyaua, 94o. 

Mabftmati, Ma6iu4ri, 184. 

XakdpadUna suHa, 161. 
Mahdparinirrft.»n, 117. 1 19; see Nirvftn'i, 
Mabdp>''tbivi, Fdli. MalidpaM-ivt ; see 
Gaia, 100, 128, 213. 

Mahdpurashii, Fdli: llfahdpiirisu, 159, 
161, 

Sfabdrii'!*!, sre Chaturmahlirrii is, 43, 146. 
Mabdatlidtnprtpta, Mahdstbdmn, 183-185, 
10.711. 194n. 103, 196n 203. 

Mabiiut, Mabdwat, 00, 72, 73, 

MahAransa, 26, 77, 181. 

Mabkydna, 80, 147, 182, 190, 109, 206. 
Mabiiida, Skt. Mahendra, 26, 70, 74. 
Mabordeaa, 43. 

Maidari (Mong.), Maitraya, 186. 

Maisey (Col. P. 0.) 26, 217. 

Maitreya, Pali : Metteyya, 'I'lb.Byamt-pa, 
S, 61, 79, 81, 146, 147d 181, 182, 186- 
193, 195, ]96n. 197 d. 198, 205; see 
dfiroku, Miryek. 

Mnjjbantikn, Skt. Madhydutika, 77. 
5fakarn, dolphin, 41, 68, 67, 73, 81, 93. 
Malabar, 32, 36. 

Mdidbhdri, so. 

Malta, 16, 122. 

Maaddrava, 116, 120. 
nutagalakaldSa, ISO.'lQti. 

Mani, Maniobeeiam, 6, 81 
Manikydln, 22, 82. 

Mfffljutri, Manjugbosba; see Sarasvatt, 
Mabdvdnai AdityMaimd, 57, 106, 182- 
186, 106u. 199-201, 203, 204. 

Mann, 40n. 

Mdnudnibn&dlBA, 195. 

Mdra, see Tadavart!, NamDvlii, Pdpfl'dn, 
Devadatta, /Sakra, 14, 38, .79, 61,' 82, 
88-00. 92. 94r97, lOO, 108, 159; Mdrn- 
kdyikas, 39. 

MariUAt, 32. 

Marayatti, 82. 

Maroo Polo, 16, 7ln. 

Mardonioa, lo 
Mare, 03. 

Mnsdnyasnlan, 195. 

Mnaeon (0.) 8‘ 

Mdtali, 88. 

Matburii, 22, 23, 34, 41n, 82, 141-142, 
174 

Matayandit, 46, 81. 

MaudgaMyana, 163, 183,211 
Manea, 78. • 

Manri'a, Pdlit Mors, see mayi ra, 16, 70, 
168. 
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myfi, 13, 60, 100, 110-118, 117, 125 136, 
180, 166. 

mavitra, PUi: mora, peacock, ensign of 
tno Mauiya-dynasty, 16, 70. 

Medes, Q, 10. 

Megnbasos, 162. 

Megastbenes, 4, 6, 34, 70, 82. 

Megha or Sumedhu, 148. 

Menaadros, see Mi/inda, 6, 77, 78. 
Mercury, 98. 

Meru, 186. 

Mihtrakula, 80. 

Mifinda, Mihnda-panha, 64n. 78. 
luimusopg elengi S2n. 

Minayeff (I. P.) 86n. 40n. 217. 

MSn&ksbt, 40. 

Ming-ti, 76. 

Miroku, Maitreya, 186n. 

Miryek, Maitreya, 198n. 
miscellmeous sculptures, 138-147, 140-130. 

162-136, 209-212. 

Mogas or Maues, &4u. 

Mongolia, 0, 81, 208 ; aee ojir, Maidari. 
Mora, lee Mantya, mayura, 168. 
mtidai, mvideiki), 84u. 

Mr/g^va, tee Skruditiia, 148, 

Muohilinda Nlga, 434 90. 

mudrd, 172, 177. 187, 180, 192-194, 19( 
Muhammadans, 29. 

Mu^atumad Nkri, 128, 130, 136, 174, 138. 
wiiituta, 18*1, 208. 

MnUw (P. W 0.) 32n. 214. 
mniHhi (I'amU. £•< 

Musagetes, ur Apollo. 

Mya-ngau-’das (Tibet.) w NirvftBa, 128 

N. 

Ndoh girls, 111, 112, 213. 

Nkga, Nagl, N^akanyk, 29,41-46, 60, 97, 
98, 94, 106-108, 110, 120, 123, 181, 
188u. 186, 208, 209; Z4. in the hand, 
186a. 

Mkgabhtishana, K&ganltha^^iva, 48. 
Ndgananda, 49a. 1^, 

Niii^una, 6, 26. 

.Nagy Ssent Miklds, 98u. 

Na%ameya, 62. 

Naitafija^64. 
nalknia, Piliet. neti-lr, 137. 

Kalk, 210. 

Kkll^ti, 64, 

Nftlanda, 8.8, 176. 

Namudit, 89. 

Nanduka Yakkha, 4$. 
nandui^afta, 162. 

Ntaw, 46. 

Ndr&yaaa SWkmi, Itfln. 

Nar-tiiang, 8u. 193n. 

UMilc, 6, 22, 43, 73, 2X1. 

jr«fitho,28,89,lll,U8,12l,122, ,186, 

naunlpa kadiunha, 22a. 

K^fyatbbchis, 32. 86. 
nehnn^um, 19, 162; setfitdma. 


Keuigean lion, 82. 

KeiiU, 20n. .62 80. 166. 176, 178, 186-187, 
190. 

Kga-ri-Khor-snm, 138, 134. 

Nicodemus, gospel of,— 201n. 

Mika, 112, 113, 163, 213. 
nimbus, 80, 96. 

Mimm&narati, Skt. Nirm&aarati, 61. 

Mi-fi, 66n. 

Nippon, 124. 

NiTvftna, 16, 30, 43, 68, 89, 113ff. 118n, 
,119-124, 141, 160, 172, 181, 198, 207. 
Korthcote (Spencer) 136. 

KyagroAhn, flcus Indica, ISln. 

o. 

ojir, 91n. 

Oldkiberg (H.) Ou. I811. 67n. 

Oldenburg (S. von) 174n. 187n. 192, 193, 
194, 217. 

Oldileld (H. A.) 105n. 

Onis, 09. 

P. 

padah, 67. 
pddapftho, 120. 
paelmo, lotus, 19. 

Padmanftbha, Vishnu, 188. 

Padmapkni, 184, 191n. 102-196, 199, 201, 
208-206; AvaloWtcSvarA 
Padmasambhava, 02n. 
paAmAaana, 108, 166, 167, 172, 194, 208, 
206, 211. 

'P'ags-skyes-po, Skt Vii6rf6aka, 188. 
Paignia, 148-1^, 218. 
p'ai-Ui, or pW-fang, 21. 

Pal-dUn-ye-she, dPd-fdau-ye-she*. 205. 
Paleologue, 2lSn. 

Pali or Magadiil, 7, 10, 18-15, 20, 89, 62. 

70, 79-80, ISfr "ISB, 181, 196, 208. 
Palinibothra, P3/alipiitra, 76. 

Palmyra, 6. 

paiidanus odoiatisHimns, 82 n. 

Pafichfiiikha, 141, 142. 

Pa&cbika, 104n. 

Pander, 187n. 
paHidim kar (Pali) 181. 
Panjab.6,7,8,ll,79,2Cl8. 

Panna^, Na^ 47n. 
pCim&la, 140. 

Paptykn, *te Wm, 89. 

Paraclete, 81. 

FaraniminitaTassatid, Skt, Faronirmata- 
vadavartin, name ot a heaven, 30, 61. 
parinirndaa, »t» N^vana, A 
f<traa, 48. 

Parut, 190. 

Parsvanatba, 62. 

adtojk',-— bignonia soavecdeits, ISln. 
Pafaliputta^. Pa]imhothTa,modenpi Pat- 
na, 76, 77, 8C2; m Meg88tbeR«B,'Afoka. 
mte», 126, 138. 

Patna, 76, 62. 
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pdtra, nlins-bowl, 126, 128, 138n. 134^ 146. 
P&vi, 13. 

Petfu cftves, 197n. 

Pekin, 57, 186, 187 
pentnpteia arjitna, 32u. 

PeTgamon, 134, 135. 

Peniepolis, 17. 

Petbians, 9, 10, 21-22, 131, 190, 195 , 213 ; 
Pereiau style, 1 0-17 , «<■ AoUajmeuian, 
Zoroablriaii , 93n 

Pcsbk^vaT. P’liriishiipura, 83, 151. 212; </•« 
iTaiu&ly»rbt. Pakht-l-Bilii. 

Pfuugst (A.) J33u 
pigmies, 86 , 58 

J’lp pain— ica'i religioba, 181n. 
Pibiina=Mtov, 39. 

PiU]uah3.=:]jTahm3, 89. 

Piyadiisa (Pfi.li), Skt. Piija^arii; see 
Aloka, 16, 16. 

Platma, 10. 

Plato, 9. 

Plutsfcb, 78. 

Pozdnsev, 07n. 

Ptablikmandaia, see 'bbtiman<ial\ sO. 
ptailaJe\hlua, 21 . 

Mdpatt, 18, 111, 12s. 135. 

PraiQiLka, 104 
Pni]Jltpai;aniit&, 204. 

P‘M K'odom, 179. 

Priknt, old IntOan popular dialect, 208, 
Piasenajit, Pklt : Pneenadi, 68n. 69, 171. 
Prasaoi C<Jr.) Prkobyl, “ the eastenis,” 16, 
76, 

Priene, 163. 

PfithivI, Pali : Patlmvi, see 3faliapr/tliivl, 
98, 101. 

Froikounasoa, 34, 206n. 

Ptolemy Fhiladelphos, 77. 
pij&, 10, 11. 

Puiumkyi, 26. 
pundatika, 181n. 

Famka Yakkba, 45, 

Pnrudutpura, Peilikaar, 76n. 83. 

Pashya, 131. 

Tp-yam, 102, 103. 

P;^hagoraa, 9, 


R. 

liaimla, 13, 14, 98; UllmHwaia, 13. 
IfcljagaUa, Ski. Rtjagivlia, 14, 15^ 104. 
Uffjrf JPasevaj-1 Kimlo, 69. 

Jiajeadiaiaia Mrtra, 18;i.-52, e^n. 97, 217 . 
Utmagrdma, 15. 
lieittadilndeoft, }P7n. 
liant-la jitit eaw, Ortew, 23. 
llatiiapiliri llodkisattva, 184, 195 . 
liatiuiaambiiava, 164, 183, 

18‘J-36u..Ma\.40n. 122a. 


PiiOMnt river, 13. 

Pome, 84, 100, 147, Itomo-Conulhian, 
152. 

House (W. H D.) 5.3n. 
lludra=5'ira, 94 
RdpiLvacliam, 39. 


S. 

Sabbadutba-jalaka, 33t, 
sacred places, 143n. 

SXm, 38. 

Uddliauamllltl, 4. 

Sagara, 146 

Sabampati^Brahma, 39. 
sahasrabdhu, 204. 

Salut8tiauet03=AakTa, 38. 

Skkala, 77. 

Sakka or iPakra, Indra, 7, 8, 38, 47, 61, 
87, 90, 91n. 94, 112, 125, 183ii. UO, 145, 
165, 182, 192. 

Aakti, 106 ; see SaiaavaiS. 183. 

S&kya Mum, see Buddha, Gautama, 6, 143 

swa (Pain, Skt. Sftia, 111, 1 10, 121, lum. 
Samaatab^dia, 182, 184, 195. 

Bam-ye, 92n. 

Skiiob!, 6, 17, 18, 10, 21-26, 29, 33-39, 41, 
42, 47-60, 68, 69, 62-71, 72-74,87, 111, 
116, 126, 167, 161 j meaburenieiits, 72u 
Sangala, sdnkala, 77. 

Sangha, 206. 

Sangbamittk, 26. 

Sltugbao, 28, 89, 94, 100, UB, 186 
8ankbacMda, 49u. 

S.m]dBa, 22. 
sajtsAra, 12, 197. 

Sanskrit, SO 
Saobbyant, 190. 
sapta-padam, 189, 

sapfa raindvd, P&li; saiia ratandn>, ItiO, 
Sapta Tath&gata, 183. 

Saraavatt, 106, 106, Jap Beu-teu, 148n. 
IBS. 

Skriputta, Skt. S&ripatra, 182, 211, 
Samktb, 22, 148 ; see Ibipataua, 
Sarvtbitav&clin school, 80, 

B&tftgera Yaksba, 46. 

Aktakarni, 26n. 
iPatakratu, see Sakka, 139. 

Satamanya, see Sakka, 60, 

Sktapanni, Skt. iSataparna, 16. 
saiva, Pklii satta, 181, 

Skvattbl, Skt, Srkvimti, 10. 

Sdierman (L.) 6. 

Scbiefuer, m. 96n, 

Schlagintweit (£ ) 187, 

Selenkos Nikator, 4, 76. 

Seniirt (£) I611. 79n. 84, 108, 218 
Se-ra, 9^ 

Shkhderi, ^ 

SMir-t-Bahlol, 83. 

Sliii-kya-thab-pa, — Akk} a-Bnddba, 123. 
Sb&a -people, 173, 
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Sheivp'yin-iiitt, 201, 
blioreii robusta, I8I11. 

Suim, Siamese, 31, 80, 103, 176. 

•Siddhas, 47n. 

Siddb&itlia, PUi : Siddhalta, Gautama, 4, 
9. 18, 113, 145, 

Sihaladipa, Ski. Simhaladvipa, Ceylon, 70. 
Sikh, 159. 

Sikhi Buddha, FMi: Sikht, 74, 181, 188. 
Slkri, 103, 140 

Silenob, 34, 82^86, 139n 218. 

Simha, 5, 80 , Bodhisattva, 184. 
Simban&d<a, 169n. 
simAo!, ISo. 
simbksana, 136n. 
fimhastamblia, 20 . 

Simpson (W.) 19n. 152, 218. 
siinarg, 48. 

Sindhu river, 10. 

Suifpilese, 20, 26, 114n. 181. 
sirens, 47. 

Sir! (Pdli), Skt. Sii, w Likshml, Tira- 
nintml, 37, 39, 40, 74, 103, 198 j Siriml 
devaU, 40, 41. 

Mi'lfa, ficus reli^iosa, I8I11. 

Siva, 43, 72n. 94, 188n. 

Rkylax, 10. 

Siiiara,- Kdma, 93. 

smith (Vincent A.) 82414, 128, 134.183, 
13S11. 132, 218. 

Sonstos riier, 83. 

Socrates, 9 
Sophocles, 189. 

Sosinsh, Siioshynnt, 190 
8>.lva.sti, WU' .Slrwtthi, 10. 

HriiiilM lljfiire, 102 
Stnmbha, 20. 

Stem (M. .\ ), 79ii 218. 

'lliavit.is, 40, 20), 210. 

.Sth'isarl, Pi-itluvl, lol. 

\Mra, 9!1. 

Strabo, HI. 

Slflp.!, 1.'), 19-26, 29. .14, .10, 88 .59, 07, 71, 
180, 187, mmiatiire Stfti>is 131-130. 
Subhadra, Ihlli* Subluulda, 115, 122. 
Sublnisiislu, Suit river, 13. 
biicliilniaa yakkhii, 43. 
idc/n, 21, ill 

.S'liddhaiisl, Pali. Snddlmv.lsa, OOii, 
ib'mldbodaiia, 14, 139, 15.5 , Buddha. 
Sui.itfi, 73 

SuklifivatS, wfl Aimtjbha, 170, 10.5; 

Falt-ij/ika, 194ii. 

Suliiis, 93. 

Siimiinnkfita, 72. 

Sumedha or Jlepflia, 1 12, 143. 

dynasty, 77. 

Sttuasymi, 5, 81. 

Supfitk, 191. 

Sui»a«ia,— Oaruda, 48, 49. 

Supavas* Yiikkiai, 45. 

Sfirya. If. 130, 

Shsu 17 


8-itras, buddbist, aee J Atoka, 7, 37, 38, 41, 
40. 

Suvlstu, STvfit river, 83. 

Sven Hedin, 17 4n. 

^nattiJea, 162. 

Swlt, Snbhavastu, 23, 43, 83, 116, 123, 
188, 140, 141, 144, 169, 171. 182, 186, 
180, 100, 211. 

Syrian kingdom, 76, 

T. 

tAhtj, to'ans, 116. 
takka, takkei, 32. 

Takht-i-Bfthi, 23. 85, 117, 163, 164, 167, 
170. 174, 186. 

UK 129. 

Tamil, 82, 85, dOn.j »ee Kural, TiruvaBu- 
var, Tirumaga/, atom, muixiu, takkei, 
sokAi. 

Tanjor, 118n. 

Tanjur, Tib. AfTan-gyur, 3 
Tantra, 100, 213. 

Ttlrk, 03ii. 

TkrUn&tha, 8lji. 174, 208. 

Taihlgata, 46, 180 
Taurus, Skt. ikvuri, 130, 131. 

Tdvatiiasa, Skt. Trayastrinibat, 38, 61, 00, 
182. 

Taylor (Col.), 26. 

Temple (R.C.)197n. 

Ten-gu, Garuda, 61. 

Tennant (Sir B.) 72ii. 

Ten-nin, 40. 

Uambha, Skt. ^tamhha, 20. 

Theodoros iiibcriptioii, H I 
Thien-kou, Garuda, 31, .52. 

Thomas (St.) 78 
thjones, 28, 29, 63, 58, 67 
Jknpa, Ski. HApa, 20. 

Thurston (E.) San. 

Tibet, Tibetan, 3, 6. 9, 27, Bl, 68. 80, 10.5, 
110,198, 173, 186-187, lOR #U. 206;- 
Tibetan dog, 31. 

Tin-thll at Elnrii, 198, 197. 

Tirhut, 2i. 

IMha, 62. 

Tirthaloui, 122. 

TirthamKaras, 43n. 181n 
Timiiiagat, .Srt, or Bhfiuiidovi, 37, 40, 
TiruvaWuTar, 40ii 
Tiry.igyoni, 18n. 62, 68, 

TMSa,26 

Tomaschek, 200n. 

turaua, 21, 28; tori»i (Jap.) 21. 

Trattokya, 89. 

Tra-slii-lhum-po, 206, 206. 
trees of the Buddlias, 181n. 

Trikb/a, 43. 

Tripitaka, 3._ 
iriratm or trind, 183, 

Msitia, 02, 14.5. 

Tnnishkus, Turkp, 79. 

Tushitu, pail! Tiisitn, 61, 132. 
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l^ohe or Portuiia, 40. 

U. 

Udiijragiri, in Orissa, 22, 28 ; in 40, 
41. 

Udayana, 68, 170-172. 218. 

ITdytoa, F&li : Vijilna, Gr. SuasUiii, 13, 
76, 80. 

Udambara, ficus Kii^meratii, iHlu. 
Ujjayiiri, 26. 

Ujjeitiya, son of Afoka, 26. 
iJ-K‘on(f, 80. 

Jp4vans^ 122. 

(JlIkdUB 'lit. 

drtid, Pft.li ■ Hiuia, 161, 162, 166, 1H2 
UmvilviV Plli; Uruvslft, 14, 62, 61, 65, 
73,126-128. 

vfAttitAa, 161, 162, 164, 211, 212. 
ITshatsbavij ty.\. Tib, y'fsag-lor-riiaiu-iwr- 
r/Qral-ma, 204. 

Utpalg. flowrlr, 143. 

Uttaiftsliftiffta, 181. 

V. 

ut)An»a, 4Un. 41 u. 67. 

Vaibbftsliika Mibool, 60. 

Tnaroohuna Buddha, 19S. 

'VaiSftfcha uaksbalra, 130, 131. 

VaiSftli, PftU ! Vesftli, IS. 

Vaiaratnana, Vaisrftvana, 136, 148n.; tee 
Kubera, 

vajra, 88, 90, 02ii. 93, 139, 140, ISS. 192. 
Vajrapftni, Skkra, 38, 90, 01, gS-9.>, 106, 
108, H8n. 120, 121, 125, 184, 185, 193, 
197, 203. 

aiyrdaawa, 11, 100, 143u. 172. 
Vajrlyudha, 38. 

Valtde Pousain (L. de la) ll3n. 
•astrdhamAna fiifure, 162. 

Tftsavo, — iSakii, 38. 

Tafavartt, Pai\ ; VaaavaUbl, 39, 97: 
TftaiKbtfta, 26n. 

■Vassilief (70 93n. 190ti. 

Veda, Twao, 7, 8, 38. 49. 64, 105, 168. 
Teddfts, 72. 

Tsjayanta, 38. 

Vessabbfi (PMi). Skt. ViSvabha, 74,181, 
188. 

Yessanagara, mod. Beanagar, 26. 
VoMadtpa, 16. 

Yidifft, Mtlsa, 24. 

Vidya^raa, 47n. 

16, 20, St 

YBuuilmbii Bodblmtlffa, 184. 


Tikramftditya, 63, 74. 
iitad, 106 

Vipiiyi, Pftli: Viimsai, 74, 181, 188. 
Vifflrf4aka, 4O11. 15, 136, J!1H. 

Pirilpakibii, 13, 1.73, 166. 

Vishau, V.i!hli»av i iiiylhology, In. 37ii. 
72, 169. 

Vi4v.ibbb, lee Vcs«iblifi. 

Viivakarnvi, 93. 

Ymvaafara .i.ltika, ISO. 

VmviipXui, 184, J83. 

»>,yaii^n, (idnllp, 41. 

W. 

Waddell (Dr. L. A.) 10,3u. 177u. 19 hi. 218. 
Wet-oll't-f-souf' of ICUotuii, 166. 
wheel aymbul, 143, 161, 168-lo9. 
woman in auulpbiire, 36. 
wood-c»rviu(f, 29'3(>. 

Wn-Pai-ehiui, 107n. 

X. 

Xerxes, 4, 10. 

Y. 

yaltslm, Pftli: yakkli»,86, Wu. 11, Wn. 
43, 40, 73, 93. 102n. 108, 104, lUii. 130, 
137, 208. 

Yakahint, Pftli-. YakkUinl, 11, 47n. 104, 

111 . 

Yftmft, U4. 

Yamuitft, mod. Jamnft, 46, 

Yovana, Greeks, 77; Yavonun!, 110, 128, 
330. 

Yaiodbarft, 13, 

Yazdigard, Bln. 

ve dAariad Aetupraiiavdb, 178 

Veld (Dr.) 26. 

Ye-tfaa or Sakaa, 78. 

Y ogftcbftrya school, 181 , 

Yoginia, sorceresses. 111. 

Yonaka, Yavana, 77. 

Yueh-ohi, 76, 77, 70, 80. 208. 

Yule (Col. S.) 71n. I70n. 

Yfisufafti, 28, 82, 110. 

Z. 

&m1ibU8htra, Zoroaster, 165. 
zebvt, on piUai:^ 151, 152. 

Zeus, 91, 03, 213. 

ZiSohd-tenno (Jap.) YirfiJdafca, I36n. 
Zoroafclcians. «« Fervor, Maadayasnbui 
Sodosh, Maoi, 81, 196. 



CORRIGENDA. 

Pa(^ 15, liub 11 trom uofctom, read /or Prachya. 

„ 20, note 2, read nChhod-Tteuybr MChod-rten, and yDun-rten tor mDan-iien. 

„ 21,1,21, „ p'ai-lus or p'a^/anffs loT pai-hif. 

„ 25, 1. 17,— see p. 72, note 2. 
u 82, 1. 6 from bat. read iifor 22. 

„ 100, under illust. rend — Bnrberini ; and in nolo 2, rend MaleriMeu. 
u 101, note, read Sferten/or Marten ; S.S87fir S.S8 ; and rSmisohan for rdmitehe*. 
,, lO'S, uote, read /Ukints/or DUkhiids, 

,, 103, 1. 17, for “the Vedas . . . vessel” rend— “and with two silver vases wfainh 
oontain ' the three robes' and the almsbowl for the newly ordained monk, 
exactly in the modern Siamese fashion” (A. GrOnwedel). 

„ 108, note 8, read a sketoh by for the plmtch of. 

„ 106,1. 18 from hot. read Sir! /or Siri. 

„ 109, 1. 4 „ „ Wdgdnanda for Sdgd-nanda, 

„ 112, 11. 4 and 6, read Mtjt and Mkyhdevi. 



